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A MEXICAN MARKET-PLACE. 

The male and female Indians squat on the ground near 
their fruit and vegetables, which are placed in layers on a 
mat, and cry their wares most discordantly. “Atole” 
and “ tortillas ” (boiled maize and maize bread) are offered 
by the Indian women, who fail not with their soft voices to 
announce their merits. Round them are assembled the 
muleteer, clad wholly in leather, the soldier from the 
neighboring barracks, and the laborer, all of the mestins 
class, to take their breakfast. Here roasted wild ducks 
are lauded, there a ragout of pork with Spanish pepper, 
whilst the Indian praises his pulque, or we are invited to 
drink lemonade, chia-water, and other refreshments in 
colored glasses, at a table prettily ornamented with flowers. 
Here we find the sunburnt ranchero, the peasant and 
herdsman with his wife and daughter, or perhaps his 
sweet-heart; he, spurred, a whip in his hand, and the 
showy “sarape” picturesquely flung over his shoulder 
like the toga ; she, with a broad-brimmed felt hat, or with 
a blue handkerchief round her head to keep off the sun. A 
brown barefooted fellow has a tray before him, on which 
are little wax figures representing popular subjects, while 
another offers lottery tickets for sale, and promises luck 
for the drawing which is to Pike place in the evening; a 
third recommends a political pamphlet as the newest and 
most important thing of the kind. In all the public places 
of the Mexican towns, we always meet with the “leper- 
os ” or lazaroni. They are found at every corner with a 
rope and porter’s knot, offering their services as porters; 
they also officiate as day-laborers, scavengers, hawkers * 
their number is increased by peripatetic cobblers, cock- 
fighters, conjurors, and above all by the honorable guild 
of cheats, swindlers, and pick-pockets.— C. Sartorius. 


CLEANLY CATTLE. 

_ If there is one thing in which the Argovian takes par¬ 
ticular pride, and in which he particularly excels, it is in 
the care of his cattle. They are elephants in size, and 
their glossy hides betoken some peculiar art on the part of 
their masters. Not a particle of dust or straw is allowed 
to cling to them, and they are combed and washed as only 
horses are elsewhere, not with a cimy-comb, but with old 
cards, which, being finer and softer, are more agreeable to 
the animal, and improve the fineness of the hair. This 
receives an additional lustre by being rubbed with old 
flannel. They actually shine ; and the gentle creatures 
have an evident consciousness of their beauty, for they are 
careful not to soil their ashy gray and chestnut robes by 
lying in the mud when allowed to Pike a walk. Animals 
can acquire, if they have not by nature, a fine sensibility, 
and when they have once experienced the pleasant sensa¬ 
tion of cleanliness, learn to take care of themselves. Not 
only do they exercise this care for the person of the ani¬ 
mal, but are at the pains of removing every feather and 
other unpalaPible substance from their food ; and the wa¬ 
ter-troughs where they drink are kept as clean as if human 
beings resorted to them. If anybody doubts the efficacy 
of these means, let him come and see not only how large 
but how intelligent these dumb creatures look ; how they 
watch every motion of those who talk to them, and listen 
to all they say. What an affectionate moan they will 
utter to welcome the milkers, who are always men, as they 
say, “ Women tickle the cow, and never take all the milk 
from the udders, so that she gives less and less.” It is said 
of them that an Argovian will send for the doctor for his 
cow a great deal quicker than for his wife ; but we did not 
see any evidence that he was not sufficiently attentive to 
both.— The Cottages of the Alps. 


SPECTRAL FIGURES. 

A vision similar to the far-famed specter of the 
Brocken, or to that beautiful phenomenon witnessed by 
Forbes on the Furca, has just been observed in England. 
A few weeks since, a gentleman climbed up the steep 
down which shelters the pleasant sea-coast village of 
Bonchurch, in company with several of his friends. On 
the summit, at a height of seven hundred feet, they 
amused themselves bv watching in front of them the 
dense fog, which was rolling in from the sea and pouring 
along the flanks of the down. It was about four o’clock, 
and the sun directly behind them was apparently at 
about their level. The refraction of its rays through the 
mist produced a beautiful iris of an oval form. While 
gazing at. this the}' were suddenly conscious of several 
dark, sepulchral-looking forms of colossal dimensions in 
the center of the halo. On raising their arms and taking 
oft’ their hats, their actions were mimicked by the images, 
and they then saw that the objects were their own 
shadows, projected by the 3un at their backs on the fog- 
wall opposite. As the mist approached nearer and the 
sun sank lower, the gigantic figures at length vanished. 


MOW TO “HOP FROM OBSCURITY.” 

The first Duke of Leeds delighted in boasting of his lucky 
progenitor, Jack Osborn, the shop-lad, who rescued his 
master’s daughter from a waterv grave in the Thames, 
and won her hand away from a host of noble suitors, who 
wanted — literally, the young lady’s/im-money. She was 
the only child of a wealthy pin-maker, carrying on his 
business on London Bridge, and the jolly old fellow, in¬ 
stead of disdaining to bestow his heiress on a ’prentice, 
exclaimed, “Jack won her, and he shall wear her!” Dr. 
Monsey, in the heyday of his social fame, told his friends 


that the first of his ancestors of any note was a baker, and 
a retail dealer in hops. At, a critical point, of this worthy 
man’s career, when hops were “down ” and feathers were 
“up,” to raise a small sum of money for immediate use, 
he ripped open his lied, sold the feathers, and stuft’ed the 
tick with unsaleable hops. Soon a change in the market 
occurred, and once more operating on the couches used bv 
himself and children, he sold the hops at a profit, and 
bought back the feathers. “ That’s the way, sir, by which 
mv family hopped from obscurity !” the doctor would con¬ 
clude.— J. C. Jtaffreson. 


THE ENGLISH OLD MAID. 

The single lady of a certain age is a personage scarcelv 
at all seen, at any rate in her proper position, except in 
England. In Roman Catholic countries she takes refuge 
in a convent; she is hardly considered respectable; where¬ 
as here, she is respectability itself! The old maid of old 
novels and plays, indeed, prim, censorious and spiteful, is 
disappearing. In her place we have a most cheerful, con¬ 
tented, benevolent, and popular lady, seldom behind the 
fashion or behind the news and literature of the day—be¬ 
loved by nephews and nieces, married brothers and sisters, 
and cousins; a tower of strength in times of sickness and 
family troubles; a favorite visitor, vet not always visit¬ 
ing?. nor yet staying too long; sometimes, on the contrary, 
having a snug little home of her own, where pet nieces 
and nephews spend a few days most delightfully; a guar¬ 
dian angel to the poor; a valuable auxiliary to the clergy¬ 
man and clergyman’s wife; in high esteem and respect 
among the tradespeople; a famous letter-writer, and the 
fabricator of most beautiful fancy work. Of this genus 
we are privileged to know several specimens, some of 
whom, we are bold to hope, will bridle when thev read 
this little account, and say, with a pleased, half-doubtful 
look: “Well, I’m sure, this can’t be me!” Yes, it is 
you, aunt Kate and aunt Maria, and ever so manv aunts 
with pretty names, who have been pretty young women 
in your time, and v*ho now have something than beauty 
dearer. You are the salt of the country; as long as you 
are the objects and subjects of such warm and kindly feel¬ 
ing, you greatly contribute to the support of the social 
affections.— Eclectic Review. 


ROYALTY IN RUSSIA. 

There is something eminently tragic in the lives of al¬ 
most all the princes and princesses of the great Muscovite 
kingdom^ Some die by the dagger, some by poison ; some 
are dropping off suddenly in a mysterious manner, and 
others are ailing for years under the influence of a malady 
of which nobody knows the cause, and for which no phy¬ 
sician can give advice. There has scarcely been one 
sovereign of Russia whose death appeared quite natural. 
Even the predecessor of the'present czar died with a mys¬ 
terious suddenness, although he was one of the strongest 
and healthiest men in Europe, hardened like a mountain¬ 
eer, simple and frugal in his habits, and accustomed to 
fatigue, the extremes of heat and cold. Ever since his 
ieath, his widow has been suffering likewise, in a manner 
as yet unexplained. All the mineral springs of the Con¬ 
tinent have been appealed to in vain for a cure; in vain, 
too, the genial climate of Naples, Rome and Nice has been 
tried. Hopeless and helpless, the czarina now returns to 
the cold grandeur of the north—returns to die. 


THE RUSSIAN COURT. 

The empress-mother of Russia is this year the center of 
attraction, though she herself is as insignificant a looking 
little “ frau ” as one often sees. We were sitting one 
morning on the green, with a lianderchief tied ever our 
head, when a lady in a light blue silk tunic over a white 
under-dress crosses the lawn. She is followed by a troop 
of fair maidens, who attend her to a seat, and kiss her 
hand. So much for ceremon}'. When it is finished, they 
kneel at her feet, or sit on a bench ; and bv-and-by comes 
one who has also a handkerchief tied over her head, and 
places herself at her side. We ask who they all are ? and 
first learn, that it is a train of Russian nobles, and that the 
house opposite is the residence of the empress, for which 
she pays seven hundred and fifty francs a day. Her 
daughter, the crown princess of Wurtemberg, is a much 
grander-looking person, and affects no less state than the 
Queen of England or the Empress of France. When she 
hikes a walk, a liveried servant goes before and another 
behind, and her train drags nearly a yard in length on the 
ground, while a gaping crowd stand witness, which is 
evidently what she desires.— The Cottages of the Alps. 


“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.” ; 

The late Lord Dundonald, who was something of an au¬ 
thor in his time, had a proper respect for his brethren of 
the quill, for on being restored to the honors of the Bath, ; 
of which he had been unjustly deprived, he immediately 1 
sat down and wrote a letter, not to the queen by whom he 1 
was restored, but to Douglas Jerrold, whose writings in 1 
Punch and other quarters had helped to bring it about. 


SLICK. 

Many Americans would be surprised to find that even { 
their favorite word “slick,” which is considered a Yankee i 
“institution,” is a good old English word. They may < 
discover it in the second book of Chapman’s translation i 
of Homer’s “Iliad.”— North British Review. I ( 
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' DUTY FIRST." 
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“DUTY FIRST.” 

BY CAPRICE. 


A pretty, pleasant room, its comfortable fur¬ 
niture littered with books and papers, and; 
children’s toys, a lady at work by the open ! 
window, where the sweet summer air blowing 
in, lifted the light muslin curtains, like sails 
above her head, an idle, discontented little girl 
lounging over her slate and school books, at a 
distant table. I can see this picture whenever 
I think of those words, the first time I ever 
obeyed them. 

“But the boys want me to go, mamma; they 
are trying their new kite, and they want me to 
come and see them fly it.” 

“And your lessons, my dear; would you 
neglect them ?” 

“I can’t do all these hard sums, anyway.” 

“Not without time, and patience, and per- ! 
severance; not without giving your whole heart ; 
and mind to the work, with energy and principle « 
enough to put aside whatever tempts you to < 
leave it,” said my mother. “ It is a hard lesson, ; 
the hardest you ever had to learn, but it will ) 
be an era in your life if you conquer it. Come, \ 
be brave, my baby l 4 Duty first 1 .* ” 1 

Something in the ring of the little words rc~ 1 
vived my flagging courage, and though John, ■ 
and Robert, and Tommy came running in from 1 
the garden, accompanied by a party of eager 
children, all ready for the sport, and clamorous 
for me, their favorite playmate, I resisted the 
temptation, and kept steadily at my work, 
though the slate was often dimmed, and the 


figures blurred by tears—till the last obstinate 
solution was wrested from a mysterious problem, 
and I could march, proud as Alexander at the 
head of conquered armies, with my hard-won 
victories to school. It was an era in my life, 
when I learned to give the triumph over incli¬ 
nation to duty, and the echo of the little words 
has colored my whole life. That I have re¬ 
membered that I have honored, that I have 
tried to obey them, I call heaven to witness, 
that saw the struggles and the suffering of 
after years, when a greater temptation blurred 
my moral vision, and the approval of conscience 
seemed a poor reward. 

I was ten years older, twenty by the calen¬ 
dar—a grown young lady, and the betrothed of 
a grave, sensible man, double my own age, at 
the time of which I wish to speak, when my 
future husband took me to visit his relatives, 
that I might make their acquaintance before 
my marriage, and learn to know his pretty sis¬ 
ter Alice, who was to be my bridesmaid. 

The “perfect love which casteth out fear” 
was not mine for Mr. Amsden; I respected and 
admired him—I reverenced his goodness, and 
was proud of his talent, affectionately attached 
to him, and grateful, with much wonder, for 
the love he lavished upon me. Yet had he not 
chosen me I should never have lifted my eyes 
to that stately height, and with all my willfu{- 
ness I never dared any action that could bring 
a lasting cloud on his sober face. An only, petted 
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(laughter, I was extravagantly gay and will- £ 
ful, and he had a kind indulgence for my faults £ 
and follies that, greatly endeared him to me, < 
and made me respond fo his professions of love i 
with an honest affection for which neither he < 
nor my parents had hoped ; but of that deeper £ 
passion, which fills the heart, and agitates , the 5 
soul, which changes the girl to woman, I knew £ 
nothing—my rest was yet dreamless, and my 5 
peace untroubled. \ 

Mr. Amsden’s little half-sister, Alice, twenty < 
years younger than himself, was an object of £ 
anxious interest to me from the first. In shape, < 
size, and complexion, we were not unlike, but < 
manner and temperament wholly different, or ^ 
else some change had passed over her that had £ 
not come to me, and made the contrast between < 
us, of a grave and sensitive woman, and a ^ 
reckless, happy child. It could not be the < 
difference of circumstance, for Alice was an £ 
only daughter, too, and had been educated and < 
indulged as much as I, and the beautiful farm \ 
on which they lived supplied its owners with < 
ample means for any luxury they desired. The \ 
mystery baffled me for a day or two, until < 
Fnrnham Amsden, the nephew and adopted s 
son of my husband’s father, came home after a S 
short absence, and then X knew what spell was > 
over Alice—then I saw why the color wavered > 
and burned on her round cheek, that was ? 


been of Mr. Amsden’s goodness, of the beautiful 
presents he made me, the shining black horses 
he bought by my request and advice, the hand¬ 
some house my kind parents were building and 
furnishing for our future home, the regiment of 
seamstresses at work on my bridal outfit, and 
the brilliancy of the betrothal ring that 
sparkled on my hand, even in the dim light of 
our little room. There was nothing in my ex¬ 
perience like the love stories I had read, and I 
had never heard one in real life; but with 
cheeks burning and lips apart, I listened for 
Alice’s answer, that should lead mo into that 
world of joy and mystery where she dwelt 
apart, and on the borders of which my feet 
were already set. At first her words were very 
reserved and cold. 

Farnham Amsden was her cousin; he was an 
orphan ; had spent all his patrimony on a fine 
legal education, and then went to California to 
practice. He had failed, and fallen sick there*/, 
after a long and tedious struggle, and her\' 
father (I could only guess that it was at he?/ 
urgent entreaty) had gone after him, brought 
him home, and established him, as his adopted 
son, upon the farm, to take charge of it during 
the lives of his parents, and hold it after their 
death—Leonard being already amply provided 
for by his own exertions—upon conditions 
which Alice did not name. * 


healthy and cool on mine—why the lashes con¬ 
stantly drooped over her conscious brown eyes, 
while mine were freely open for all the world 
to read; why her pretty mouth smiled in quiet 
happiness, and rarely spoke, while with chat¬ 
tering, singing and laughing, my tongue was 
never still all day. The old people rather en¬ 
joyed the change; they were of kindly natures, 
disposed to like me for Leonard’s Bake, they 
soon loved me for Alice’s and for my own; and 
even the tall cousin, a younger and handsomer 
type of Mr. Amsden, condescended from his 
lofty reserve a little, and took some kind notice 
of me as Alice’s friend. From anything in 
his manner I should never have guessed his 
relation to my future sister; he was kind and 
gentle with her, as a brother might he, yet all 
the tender cares, and looks, and words, which I 
had learned to consider proofs of a dearer love, 
were absent; but that she was devoted to him, 
heart and soul, was plain enough, yet it was 
not till long after his arrival, when we were 
occupying the same bed, and pressed the same 
pillow, and I poured an eager flood of whispered 
inquiries into her ear, that she gave me the 
longed-for particulars of her engagement, a 
very different one from mine. My story had 


“And how long ago did all this happen!” 
asked I, self-appointed Grand Inquisitor into 
other people’s affairs. 

“Several months—a year.” 

“Then why are you not married?” 

“It has not yet been spoken of among us,” 
she answered, shrinking a little further away. 

But on other subjects she was more confiden¬ 
tial, and I soon understood that there had been 
a tacit engagement before her cousin went to 
California, and during his long and painful 
struggle against fate and fortune on those 
golden shores she had never given him up, or 
ceased endeavoring to be what he had once 
called her—his angel of comfort and of conso¬ 
lation. Then these reminiscences, leading to 
others, she recited verbatim long passages 
from his well remembered letters, and recalled 
all the tender memories of their mutual love, 
seeking—as even then, in my inexperience, I 
could not but feel—rather to feed her heart 
with sweet recollections of the past, than with 
the nearer realities of the present and future, 
dearer, as they should be. She fell asleep in a 
gentle pause, at last, and her innocent breath 
floated over my cheek like a kiss of happiness 
and peace—but I lay restless and wakeful for 
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many hours. Every beat of my heart echoed * 
to the thrilling words I had heard, and I felt j 
like one awakened by piercing music from \ 
heavy slumber. There were then, those in the < 
world who did not love and marry like Alice’s \ 
brother and I—with bustling ceremonials and < 
commonplace endearments—who did not regard < 
marriage as the acceptance of an offer, and a < 
lover as a second father. A lover! the name j 
burned like fire upon my lips! Mr. Amsden < 
was not my lover, he was my friend, my future < 
husband only—a .man, plain, sensible, upright, c 
and kind, of stead/temper, of spotless honor, f 
of dignity, influence, aud wealth—a man to j 
make a good husband, an excellent head of a \ 
family, a respected master of the house; but < 
notrr-not—a romantic lover. My pulse should j 
never flutter at his coming, my heart should < 
never leap to tell me “he is near;” nor could < 
liis kiss ever kindle that burning glow upon, my < 
cheek, or his love be to me as Alice had asserted, \ 
the dearest thing I had in the world. “Such \ 
dreams are not for me,” I reflected, “lam too gay, \ 
-too unsentimental, too commonplace, to love as \ 
Alice docs, or be loved as she is. X shall never c 
feel it—I don’t want to—I would not for the c 
world. I am happy, too, in my own way, and < 
Mr. Amsden is certainly kinder to me than that \ 
itately lover of hers is to her. Poor fellow! < 
he looks moody and unhappy, and not so good- < 
tempered as Alice’s husband ought to be; but < 
perhaps he is only absent and reserved, and | 
now that I have his secret, we must be better < 
friends, for Leonard’s and Alice’s sake, and I j 
must try and discover if his melancholy is real, \ 
or only assumed to make that handsome face of < 
his more irresistible; at all events. I’ll give i 
battle to it, for I cannot endure to see people j 
look so solemn for no earthly reason.” So I j 
fell asleep, soothed by this determination, to j 
dream that the cousins had exchanged faces J 
and figures, aud that I liked my intended bus- ! 
band infinitely better for the change. The ! 
beautiful eyes of Farnham beamed on me with j 
the gentle kindness of Leonard, the melodious ] 
whistle I had heard on the stairs that day J 
became a familiar sound in our stately city j 
house; the elasticity and fire of the younger! 
man replaced the sober, world-worn manner of 
the elder; but not the less was Alice happy, 
for now her lover was devoted and fond, and 
much the more was I—until morning dawned 
fragrant and cool, and all romantic dreams 
took flight with tfie shrill crowing of the 
Shanghae fowls, the screams of geese and 
guinea-hens, and all the feathered rabble that 
clustered on the grass-plat under my window 


for their morning meal. It was all so fresh 
and pleasant that I lingered there, slowly 
braiding my hair as I watched the crowding 
families of chickens that fed on tho bounty of 
good Mrs. Amsden at the back-door step; the 
motherly cows, lowing in a distant pasture; the 
impatient calves, struggling and kicking to 
reach them from an adjoining enclosure; the 
sleek and shining horses, going and coming 
from the watering-trough; the house-dogs, roll¬ 
ing over and over, at play in tho thick grass; 
and the elephantine vigor of the tidy little 
German girl, preparing breakfast in the 
kitchen. Her disk was crossed by the tall 
figure of Farnham in his straw hat and grace¬ 
ful working dress, coming down the path that 
led under my window, and without a moment’s 
consideration I launched after him a great 
bouquet that stood on my toilet-table; the first 
shock of the assembled flowers knocking off his 
hat, the component parts fell over him in wild 
confusion—verbenas glowed on bis white collar, 
blue periwinkles lodged on his whiskers, and 
great yellow marigolds and dahlias nestled in 
his clustering hair. Breathless with fright 
and fun, I waited silently till he looked up, 
and his moody face cleared a little as it came 
in sight—a certain look changed it till it hardly 
seemed the same; he made me a magnificent 
salaam of acknowledgment, and spoke quite 
gayly—“ Follow your flowers by a less direct 
way, Miss Lizzy,” he said, “and I think you 
will find Gretchen has breakfast ready,” and 
he strode off to the stables. I pinned up my 
hair and ran down to find it too true; everybody 
bad breakfasted an hour before; and quite 
ashamed of my tardiness, I was hastily drinking 
my cofFec, when Farnham stalked in again. I 
saw at a glance that he had lost none of his 
late graciousness; t( I am going over to Liston,” 
he announced, and there is room for either, or 
both of you, in the light buggy; it is a ten- 
mile drive, but I think you would enjoy it if 
you would have the courage to go with me.” 
He spoke, to Alice, but he looked toward me, or 
he would have seen the crimson blushes with 
which she refused—“She was sorry she had 
not time.” 

“And you, Miss Lizzie?” he said, with a 
smile that brightened his dark face. 

I went; wo drove a mile or two in silence, I 
watching the spirited horses as they stepped 
evenly together, and he absorbed in a gloomy 
reverie, from which, at length, he abruptly 
started, and began to talk as I had never 
heard any one talk till then, in language sd 
forcible and elegant, and in a manner so en- 
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tirely charming and entertaining, that I sat at | 
first like an abashed school girl, lost in silent \ 
admiration. Gradually my wonted impatience < 
and vanity returned, and I ventured to combat j 
some of his assertions with my woman’s > 
weapons of raillery and ridicule; he lighted up ; 
instantly, his eyes spoke as eloquently as his j 
lips, and his words glowed with fire and enthu- < 
siasm; I don’t remember the subject on which < 
we differed; it was one of only passing interest, j 
but he would have given importance to a more j 
trifling cause, and animation to a duller oppo- ] 
nent; he gave my arguments too much respect ] 
by the deferential courtesy with which he ! 
listened to them, as, with more spirit than in- ( 
formation, I maintained my position, and pre- j 
tended to disparage the opinions I secretly re- j 
speeted, enchanted at the depth and gravity of \ 
the conversation with which he had chosen to ] 
entertain me. My parents treated me as a ! 
petted and wayward child, Mr. Amsden indulged i 
me as if X were a princess, and my admirers j 
essayed to adore me by all the titles of which ' 
a flattered heiress can command the choice; but 


grief was lost at once in anxiety and peni¬ 
tence. 

“Forgive me!" he said earnestly; “and 
yet, I can hardly hope you will pardon my 
rudeness, Miss Lizzie, unless you can fully 
understand its cause—and that must be impos¬ 
sible. To your eyes, to the eyes of all, my lot 
seems such a happy one, that no excuse is left 
me for the indulgence of a moody or repining 
sorrow. Yet X must feel it still. The future 
lies bright before me—I have youth, health, 
prosperity, and happiness awaiting me, far, 
far beyond my poor desert; not one lonely ad¬ 
venturer, in thousands, finds, early or late, a 
haven and a home like this—a fortune I do 
not merit. Yet for the freedom they enjoy, and 
X can never have—for the price I pay—the 
precious privilege I resign—I would give all 
that they could covet. I lose manhood's 
proudest task of self-exei*tion, my talents rust 
in ignoble repose, my faculties decay in sweet 
inaction; others trample the great battle-field, 
while I lie supine in the lap of Arcadian luxury, 
i and sicken of repose I have not earned. Miss 


under the look of those earnest eyes I felt for | Marston, I am dying of slow fever ! this sweet 
the first time that I was a woman, with a \ air stifles me, this peaceful landscape wearies 
woman’s heart and soul; and I learned to ad- \ me. I spent long years in preparation for a 
mire and appreciate, though I could not | career in which I dreamed of becoming honor- 
measure, the rare mind with which I had come [ able and famous, circumstances compelled me 
in contact, and to wonder more and more that \ to resign this life; nothing can replace it; they 


an intellect so commanding, a power of elo¬ 
quence so convincing, and a personal appear¬ 
ance and influence so remarkable, should be 
idly lavished by their possessor upon a course 
of life so unsuited to display them, and so dif¬ 
ferent from that they were meant to adorn. We 
had a delightful drive—we argued, we quar¬ 
reled, we disputed, wc grew earnest, we 
laughed, and jested, and forgot to be serious; 
but just as we reached the boundaries of home, 
I said, saucily— 

“I wonder, Mr. Amsden, that you content 
yourself with these poor triumphs over ill- 
informed women. I understand you were bred 
a lawyer, and I am sure you would make an 
excellent one. Why do you not join your pro¬ 
fession ?” 

The old dark shade settled down again, like 
a heavy cloud on his brilliant face—for a mo¬ 
ment he was greatly agitated, and said— 

“Miss Marston, you do not know what yot 
are speaking of, or you would not have asked 
me that question.” 

I was shocked and silent, and it was somt 
time before I ventured to look up into hii 
troubled countenance. There were tears ii 


t took away from me the hope in which I stmg- 
\ gled and suffered, the only one for which I 
j lived—they gave me, instead, kind parents, a 
j beautiful home, a liberal maintenance, and 

> other blessings I need not name ”—he bit his 
) lips—“with all this, X find myself sinking into 
j an ungrateful apathy, from which you arc the 
\ first and only person that has tried to arouse 
j me, or haB felt an instinctive sympathy with 

< my ‘vague disease.’ ” 

5 “I do pity you,” said X gently, “though you 
| ought not to be an object- of pity, with such 

> sources of happiness as yours. Why not forget 
{ those earlier dreams, and take ‘the good the 
[ gods provide you?’ ” 

< “ I will,” said he, with peculiar energy; his 

< eyes looked darkly into mine, and he held my 
| hand firmly as he lifted me from the carriage. 

> I ran into the house, my heart beating, and 
\ my cheeks burning with unusual excitement. 

. $ Surely it was a high privilege to have read the 

< sectet of that lofty mind, and a good thing to 
j have calmed that stormy soul; but it was with 

s j a vague sense of guilt, and something of iude- 
5 \ fined pity, that I met the touch of Alice’s rose- 
i \ leaf lips. Yet, it must be somehow her fault 


my eyes as they met his, and his anger o: * 


that she could not make so noble a lover happy! 
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We were very gay that evening, and Farn- ? not like that of the city, the intimacy of a 
lmm, instead of casting his gloomy shadow ? morning call, an evening party, an afternoon 
across our innocent pleasures, joined and in- c reception, an opera box, or even an informal 
creased them; he sang duets and trios with us £ visit or a drive, subject to observances and re¬ 
in a magnificent mellow voice, and I was con- \ strictions unknown, because unneeded, in the 
scions of taking more pains than usual with > country. We are always in full dress of mind 
my part of the performance, and being more > and body on these occasions, there is little of 
excited and anxious to please. Suspecting > real character or feeling visible beneath the 
myself of vanity or coquetry, for I could hardly > pretty, polished mask which we wear, just like 
now define the impulses that actuated me, I set ? our neighbor’s, and just as our neighbor wears 
Alice to teaching him the steps of a new dance < his, and just as fashion or custom prescribes 
that I had brought from the city, while I played s for us both—revealing nothing of the human 
for them; but he proved a bad pupil, as we S nature below. But here “ prunes and prisms ” 
were obliged to confess, and she insisted on > lose their claims to consideration, and Nature 
taking my place at the piano, and sending me > asserts hers—here the varnish of eonvention- 
to be his teacher. I went rather doubtfully, ? ality wears off, and a truer lustre takes its 
and took his proffered hand ; it thrilled under < place—here the invisible restraints that clogged 
the touch of mine—his dark cheeks reddened \ our liberty drop away like shackles of steel— 
with a glow like sunset, and a sudden fire lit S and we are free, free as the birds that sing and 
my own; trembling and confused, I made an S love about us, the insects that chirp their 
egregious failure of our brief “practice,” and ? pleasure at our feet, the grass that grows, and 
sat down, astonished at myself; for once my j the water that runs, the sweet and healthful 
gay spirits had deserted me, and I could not 5 air, unbreathed by sin, untainted by false- 
rallythem; I was dumb and disconcerted; but < hood, that purifies hearts and lungs alike, 
my silence was scarcely remarked, for Farnham i And when life is a perpetual tete a tete in 
was in a most brilliant mood—he was animated, j lovely solitudes like these, fresh as the primeval 
cheerful, handsome, winningly kind and atten- j paradise, where, from morning to evening, one 
tive, more, as Alice said in a whisper of private \ is brought into constant and near communion 
confidence to me, as we went up to bed—as he < with a nature stronger, deeper, wiser, more 
had been before he went to California, than Bhe < powerful, more admirable, than his own—one 
liad known him since. I remember that I < learns to think, to reason, to feel, to admire, to 
heard her in silence, ashamed of feeling a< love; and thus much of this experience came 
strange dissatisfaction and petulance as she J to me that I grew interested, attracted, absorbed, 
went on with her innocent praises of her lover, ); that I counted the time precious spent in such 
and augured happiness for both from his revi- J; companionship, and held his welfare dearer 
ving spirits—that I went to bed with my thick ; than that of my betrothed husband—that the 
hair forgotten in its braids, and slept horribly <| past and future seemed a blank, and the only 
upon it. > happiness worth living for that I had known— 

The following days we spent like those that ' the week that taught me what a year would be, 
had preceded them, in walks or rides, or drives 1 what a lifetime would he, passed in his dear 
about the beautiful country, the only amuse- !| presence. Alice was sometimes with us, with 
ments in our power; but they did not become \ her happy silence, her veiled eyes, her roseleaf 
monotonous to me, nor did I seek to analyze } color fluttering in her cheeks, but mute and 
the vivid enjoyment they afforded; I was only > voiceless as a beautiful statue—oftener detained 
conscious of being entirely happy and sweetly \ about the neat household cares her mother was 
content; only at night my rest was broken by \ teaching her, learning to reduce confusion and 
feverish dreams, and at dawn I awoke restless > distraction to order and calm, and coming to 
and eager for the blissful day to begin, and > meet us, as we returned home, in the freshest of 
planning how we should spend it—over what < muslins, the whitest of aprons, sweet and se- 
level white roads, through what grassy path- < rene as a lily. But she was not always near 
ways, past what gleaming waters, under what s to protect me from my own heart; and even in 
Bpreading boughs or arching galleries of trees > her lovely presence there was a bond between 
we should go, dreaming, smiling, speaking, ? us that she could not feel—an. unspoken sym- 
musing, sauntering, only half conscious, and \ pathy that she could not share—an affinity of 
wholly absorbed in mutual thoughts, that, < mind, and heart, and soul, of which we were 
silent or spoken, drew us nearer and nearer s barely conscious, and of which she never 
every hour—for the intimacy of the country is \ dreamed between, her beloved and her friend— 
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more happy in her ignorance than I, when first < 
I awoke to the bitter knowledge of all that < 
week of dreamy bliss li?,d done. I had gained \ 
the key to his nature, and usurped Alice’s - 
privilege in trying to soothe and cheer him—to * 
pav a heavy penalty in the very fact of success. I 
For his langour and discontent were gone, and < 
the freest, brightest gayety had taken their j 
place—the light of hope beamed from his beau- j 
tiful eyes, and peace and happiness sat on his \ 
smiling lips—his chocks had learned to glow < 
like Alice’s own, and his light step and sweet < 
whistle brought new life into the quiet house.; 
But I found a different reading of the riddle,; 
when, startled and shocked, I woke from that ( 
delicious dream; slow and inexperienced as I j 
was, X learned my hard lesson at last—my j 
heart was wrung and my conscience troubled, < 
but duty lay plain before my eyes, so long 
blinded by the sweet illusions of a most decep¬ 
tive passion—its whispers were not loud, hut 
clear: it said to me, in those long-forgotten 
words, “ Bo not tarry—he brave, and do your 
duty. ‘Duty first,’ my child. Go !” 

I wrote to my betrothed husband, and 
anxiously awaited his answer. X had learned 
to receive his brief, kind letters with apathy, 
and to reply to them with agreeable platitudes 
and polite commonplace phrases of interest or 
admiration; but this differed from the rest; I 
urged my return—I told him that I had learned 
to know and love his relatives—and wept as I 
wrote—that I was anxious to be at home again, 
and begged him to come for me immediately. 
The letter in which he answered my request— 
his a vaunt-courier by a few hours—was eagerly 
anticipated, and read with tears of gratitude 
and remorse. Sure of speedy release from the 
temptation that beset me, I went into the 
family sitting-room to announce my departure. 

Alice was not there. She had gone to visit 
a sick neighbor a mile away, and begged that 


“Hush!” I said, looking at him gravely and 
mournfully; “you must not speak so to me; I 
am Leonard’s betrothed -wife.” 

He went on without hearing or heeding, in 
his passionate sorrow. 

“If X lose you I lose my very life—all that 
makes it of value; you don’t know what you 
are to me, Lizzie—what you have been ever 
since you dawned upou me that sunny morning, 
sunk in idle despondency, the bright incarna¬ 
tion of the hope and vigor I lacked, and in¬ 
spired me with courage and energy to live! 

Had you not been bound, had I been free, I 
would have said to you long ago, as my heart 
says now, does yours not echo it, Lizzie, Lizzie!— 

4 Come, and be my wife, and in the treasure of 
your love I shall be blest indeed! I can work— 

I can toil—I can win riches and honor in the 
inspiration of your presence—I can earn a J; 

position worthy of you, my own. XVhat of jj 

struggle and suffering can I feel with you bj i 
my side? One look of your liquid eyes shall 
be my value for the one, one tone of your 
thrilling voice shall make me forget the other; | 
through you X can become whatever I will to 
become, and you, bright star of my hope, shall 
shine on my success, and bless its fulfillment!’ ” * 

I trembled before the picture he had drawn, 
but I tried to be faithful and true. “You 
must not say this to me,” I repeated, sternly. | 
i “No, I must not say that, I have no right; 
but one thing you cannot prevent my saying, I 
will know, and you must answer me truly.” 

The veins stood out like great cords on bis 
j temples; I could see the ptilses beating in 

> them, and he was pale to the very lips. 44 Had | 
i you not been bound to my cousin would you *i 
\ not have loved me? Do you not love me now, 

> Lizzie ?” 

[ My heart beat fast and furious under the 
\ searching gaze of his entreating, beautiful 
\ eyes, and I dreaded lest my face should bet raj, 


Far nil am and I would walk on after her, her \ or my lips involuntarily confess, what I had 
mother said. I dared not look at him as I \ willed they should not reveal. It was a moment 
silently consented, and we were soon treading j of anguish such as I never knew before, such 
the forest path for the last time, the only sound [ a 3 I can never feel again; I seemed for the 
that broke the silence for many minutes, the \ first time to realize how with one decisive 
rustling of the faded autumn leaves beneath ( word I put aw'ay the happiness of a whole life* 
our feet. c time, or drew it closer to my breast—how it 

44 So you are going?” he said hoarsely, at clay in my power at a breath to prolong this 
last. 44 We must lose our bright spirit just as \ sweet dream forever, or make the future a 
we have found her.” < d re ary waste of sacrifice and duty—duty! the 

“Yes, I must go,” I answered, with con- l word aroused me, the echo of that childish 
straint; “I am anxious to be at home.” \ motto rang in my ears, and through its help I 

44 And how shall I bear to live without you?” J was strong again to conquer my terrible tempta* 
be said, with sorrowful vehemence; 44 you are \ tion, and bravely look and answer, “No.” 

4 anxious to go home > to marry Leonard, but I—” \ “You do not love me?” 
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“Not well enough to sacrifice that loving 
girl—not well enough to betray your noble 
cousin—to drag you down to poverty and toil— 
and bring eternal remorse and misery upon 
myself.” 

“Then you do love me! you do love me a 
little?” 

The color began to glow again in liis cheeks, 
and the light to brighten in his eyes ; he came 
nearer, and looked noble and resolute; but I 
could not read his face aright, and I shook off 
the light touch of his hand. 

“Listen to me, Farnham,” I said impatiently, 
for I could not bear to see his look of gladness— ; 
my voice was trembling, and the tears began \ 
to run over from my eyes. “Listen to me, j 
and look me full in the face; it is the last time ] 
you will sec me, for I am in earnest. This J 
scene of wrong and folly must end. Remember ! 
that I am the betrothed of Leonard Amsden, i 
that you are engaged to marry his sister—every j 
moment we spend here seems to me an age of ' 
treachery to them—do not give me cause for i 
more bitter self-reproach by prolonging it; if; 
you love me, let us part at once. 'With you it • 
was a boyish first love, with me even less; but ; 
we have given our word, and we must keep it. < 
Love and marriage are not for us—shame and i 
remorse, and the misery of two fond and gene- : 
rous hearts would follow us wherever we went, { 
and curse our common home. Oh I let us \ 
keep our honor and do our duty! Can you be < 
so miserably weak, while lam strong ?” \ 

“No; it was only while I feared you did j 
not love me that I was weak; I was a coward < 
in that fear; but now I shall have courage. ! 
Sweet saint, at your command I sacrifice love j 
and ambition forever! It was only with and j 
for you that I wished them—I was wrong—but ! 
I shall be stronger now; I see my duty, and ; 
will obey you. It was you I loved in loving j 
Alice; she was the dream of which you are j 
the realization—she resembled you as a picture j 
resembles the living, breathing original—I lose j 
the divine reality, I accept the substitute, and j 
I will try to make amends wherein I have j 
ignorantly wronged her; henceforth the hap- j 
piness and triumphs of the world can be to me j 
but an idle dream, for this serene Arcadia j 
must be my battle-ground of invisible conflict. ; 
Do not fear that I shall fail; what you have ! 
done, my heroine, I can do, and since you will ! 
it so, I shall delight in sacrifice—and peace, at 1 
least, shall be our great reward. Love and 
hope are dear, Lizzie—I resign them, for 
honor is dearer—dearer, even, than you, my 
dearest of all the world I” 


“ And duty is first,” I answered, through 
my streaming tears. 

A little later we parted; and still as onr 
hands met in a clasp that seemed as if it never 
would unclose, we only whispered again— 

“ Farewell forever—duty is first!” 

Alice did not come to my wedding, for the 
first letter she sent me announced her own. I 
had dreaded to receive it, not knowing what 
vague shadow of grief might have fallen on 
that innocent heart; but she wrote in a strain 
of subdued happiness that comforted me inex¬ 
pressibly. Her father, she said, had a slight 
attnek of illness, not enough to justify his 
sending for his son Leonard, but it made him 
wish to give Alice a more efficient protector in 
the person of her cousin. Her parents urged— 
her lover desired it; the wedding-day was to 
be very near mine. The little postscript wrung 
my heart: “I asked Farnham if he had any 
message for you, dear sister; you know 
you were a great favorite of his, and he 
misses you sadly, as we all do, and he said— 
‘ Tell Lizzie I am trying to do my duty, and I 
hope she will find happiness and comfort in 
doing hers.’ I suppose it was some jest between 
you, though he has not been so cheerful, lately, 
as when you were here—he has a very grave 
face now-a-days, but marriage is a serious 
thing. I hope I am not assuming its responsi¬ 
bilities too lightly, and that I shall make my 
husband as happy as he deserves to be.” 

My dream was over, and the realities of life 
were beginning for me; but I was brave to 
meet them. He had kept his word, and she 
was happy; it remained for me to do my duty 
to the true heart whose peace and honor were 
henceforth entrusted to my charge. No bride 
ever vowed before the altar more earnestly than 
I—no wife ever tried more faithfully to keep 
her sacred promises; and in trying to make my 
husband’s happiness I found my own. A love 
grew up in my heart toward him, such as I 
could never have felt for one less noble or de¬ 
voted—a love so deep, true, and tender, that it 
healed the wounds of the past like balm. I 
never felt the disparity in our years, or thought 
again of his plain face or manner, for me they 
did not exist; it was as if the charm of Farn- 
ham’s beauty had passed to him, or that the 
resemblance between them that used to give 
me pain at first grew so complete, that I had 
always loved the noble nature of Leonard, 
when my heart strayed to his younger and 
more graceful prototype. 

Alice and her husband never visited us, but 
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last year slie came alone, for the first time, j 
with a delicate blue-eyed baby in her arms; i 
and my husband said we were more alike than < 
ever. Happiness had given her confidence, \ 
animation, and spirit; she was gayer and more j 
charming than in her maiden days, while I < 
had softened and gained in gentleness and < 
calmness in the sweet atmosphere of my home/ \ 
She w’us inexhaustible in praise of her husband; : 
he was the kindest, dearest, most devoted, the < 
tendcrest father, the most dutiful of sons, the l 
best of farmers and masters; and she showed f 
with pleasure a little oval picture representing < 
her like a young Madonna, with her lovely \ 
baby in her arms, while Farnham leaned over j 
the little group, his fine face expressing tender- < 
ness, and pride, and fond protection. Once < 
the pretty sight would have given me a bitter { 
pang, but now I only smiled and kissed the j 
sweet mother and child, and praised the pictured < 
face of the husband and father, and turned < 
away to look proudly and fondly at the dearer 5 
one that makes the happiness of my life. If j 
there are silver threads in his dark hair, no < 
grief that I could save him, thank God, has < 
brought them there. Heaven has been very \ 
kind to me, and I am blest indeed; but I think j 
it is only through the discipline of sorrow, and < 
self-denial, that we come to such great joy, and i 
that only they can find happiness and peace, \ 
who in times of trial and temptation, make ; 
duty first. ; 
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ODDS AND ENDS.: FORTUNE IN THE FIRE. 
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They seemed dreadfully shocked, and could not 
eat their dinner. I didn’t like it much myself; 
hut, as I told them, I had no time to indulge 
my feelings, I must do my duty. Well, the din¬ 
ner went off rather gravely, and next morning, 
sure enough, three men, in uniform, were seen 
hanging from the branches of a tree close to the 
high road. It was a terrible example, and pro¬ 
duced the desired effect; there was no more 
plundering. But you may guess what my as¬ 
tonishment was, when some months afterwards 
I learned that one of my staff took counsei with 
Dr. Hume, and as three men had just died in 
the hospital, they hung them up, and let the 
three culprits retum'to their regiments.” u Wer- 
efft you very angry, ; duke?" wastthe question. 

Well, I suppose I was at first: but' as I:had 
no wish to take the poor fellows’ lives, and only 
wanted the example, and as the example had 
the desired effect, my anger soon died out, and 
I confess to you that I am very glad now that 
the three lives were spared.” 

TALK WITH TITO SEA. 

I said with a moan, as I roamed alone, 

By the side of the solemn sea— 

“ 0, cast at my fret, which the billows meet, 
Some token to comfort me. 

'Mid the surges coldya ring of gold 
I have lost, with an amethyst bright, 

Thou hast locked it so long, in. thy casket 
strong, 

That the rust must have quenched its light. 

“ Send a gift, I pray, on the sheeted spray, 

To solace my drooping mind, 

For I’m sad and grieve, and ere long must 
_ leave 

xhis roiiing gioce uernna." 

Then the sea answered, “Spoils are mine 
From many an argosy, 

The pearl-drop sleep inmybosom deep, . 

But naught have I there for thee.” 

“When I mused before, on this rock-bound 
shore, 

The beautiful walked with me; 

She hath gone to her reBt in the churchyard's 
breast, 

Since I saw thee last, thon Sea I 
Restore, restore, the smile she wore, 

When her cheek to mine was pressed, 

Give back the voice of the fervent soul 
- That could lighten the darkest breast 1” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

FORTUNE IN THE FIRE. 

(Translated from the original Irish of a Peasant 
Bard at BolUngarry) 

“ Sweet Norah come here, and look into the 
fire; 

Perhaps in its embers good luck we may see: 

But don’t come too near, or your glances so 
burning, 

Will put it clean out, like the sunbeams, ma 
chrcc 1 

“ Just look ’twixt the bars where the black sod 
is Bmoking; 

There’s a sweet little valley with rivers and 
trees, 

And a house on the bank quite as big as the 
squire's— 

Who knows but some day we’ll have some¬ 
thing like these? 

“ And now there’s a coach with four galloping 
horses, 

A coachman to drive, and a footman be¬ 
hind:— 

That shows that some day we will keep a fine 
carriage, 

And fly through the streets with the speed of 
•the wind. 

As Dermot was speaking, the rain-dropB came 
hissing 

Down through the wide chimney: the fire 
went out; 

While mansion and river, and horses and car¬ 
riage, 

AUvauishedin smoke-wreathB that whirled 
about. 

Then Norah to Dermot this speech softly whis¬ 
pered— 

“’Twere better to do than to idly desire; 

And one little cot by the roadside is better. 

Than a palace with servants and coach—in 
the fire 1” _ 


But thwhaughty Sea, in its majesty, 

Swept onward as before. 

Though a surge in wrath, from its rocky path, 

Shrieked, out to the sounding shore— 

“ Thou host asked of our king a harder thing 

Than mortal e’er claimed before, 

I For never the wealth of loving heart 

Could ocean or earth restore.” 

Power in a Woman's Eyt. —A lady, when the 
conversation turned on dynamics, asked the late 
George Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, 
“ What do you consider the most powerful force 
in nature?” “I will soon answer that question,” 
said he; “ it is the eye of a woman to the man 
that loves her; for if a woman looks with af¬ 
fection on a man, should he go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, the recollection of that look 
will bring him back.” 

How Inferior are men in moral qualities to 
the animal creation I For example, let a bird 
discover a store of seeds or fruit, and the foolish 
thing goes and tells of his good fortune, and all 
the birds in the neighborhood flock to enjoy it. 
Even a little ant will bring his whole tribe to 
feast upon a newly-discovered dainty. But let 
a man discover a mine of gold, or nny.kindof 
valuable treasure, and he will keep it to himself 
as long as possible, and take the greatest care 
to conceal it from others. 

Perseverance is the best school for every 
manly virtue. 

The rich arc more envied by those who have 
a little than by those who have nothing. 

The Chinese say there is a well of wisdom at 
the root of every gray hair. 

A woman who wants a charitable heart wants 
a pure heart 

The heart is a book which we ought not to 
tear in our hurry to get at its contents. 

Many are willing enough to wound who are 
yet afraid tp strike. 

It is the work of a philosopher to be every 
day subduing his passions and laying aside his 
prejudices. 

It is the best proof of the virtues of a family 
circle to see a happy fireside. 

He that thinks himself the happiest man 
really is so; but he that thinks himself the 
wiBest is generally the greatest fool. 

TEE NEXT DANCE. 

Yes, dance with him, lady, and bright os they 
are, 

Believe us, he's worthy those sunshiny 
smiles, 

Wave o’er him the flag of the Stripe and the 
Star, 

And gladden the heart of the Queen of the 
Isles. 

We thank you for all that has welcomed him— 
most 

For the sign of true love that you bear the 
Old Land: - 

Proud heiress of all that his ancestor lost, 

You restore it, in giving that warm, loving, 
hand. ’ 


Freaks of Memory.— A British captain, whilst 
giving orders on the quarter-deck of his ship at 
the battle of the Nile, was struck on the head 
bv a shot, and immediately became senseless. 
He was taken home and removed to Greenwich 
Hospital, where, for fifteen months,'he evinced 
no sign of intelligence. He was then trephin¬ 
ed ; and immediately upon the operation being 
performed, consciousness returned, and he im¬ 
mediately began busying himself to see the 
orders carried out that he had given during the 
battle fifteen montliB previously. The clock¬ 
work of the brain, unaware that it had stopped, 
upon being set going again pointed to the exact 
minute at which it had left off These sudden 
revivals of a lost intelligence almost rival in 
their dramatic effect the effect of the Prince’s 
advent in the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
where at the magic of a kiss, the inmates of the 
royal household, who had gone to sleep for a 
hundred years, transfixed in their old attitudes, 
leapt suddenly into life and motion, as though 
they only for a moment slept. 

Who Love Flowers. —Flowers seem intended 
for the solace of ordinary humanity: children 
love them; quiet, tender, contented, ordina¬ 
ry people love them as they grow; luxu- 
riotm and disorderly people rejoice in them 
gathered. They are the cottager s treasure; 
fnd in the crowded town, mark, us with a little 
broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of 
the workers in whoso heart rests the covenant 
of peace Passionate or religious minds con¬ 
template them with fond, feverish intensity, 
tlm affection is seen severely calm in the works 
of many old religious painters, and mixed wdh 
more open and true country sentiment in those 
of our own pre-Bopliaelites. To the child and 
the girl, the peasant and the manufacturing 
operative, to the grisette and the nun, the lover 
and monk, they are precious always. But, to 
the men of supreme power and thoughtfulness, 
precious only at times; symbolically and pathe¬ 
tically often to the poets, but rarely for their 
own Bake. They fail forgotten from the great 
workmen’s and soldiers’ hands. Such men will 
take, in tkankfulne3i, crowns of leaves or crowns 
of thorns—not crowns of flowers. — John Bus¬ 
hin. M. A. i 

Mr. Gleigg relates the following anecdote of 
the Duke ofWellingtpn:—Referring to the ad¬ 
vance from the Ebro to the Douro, the duke Btat- 
ed that “ he had got famously taken iu on that; 
occasion.. The troops had taken to plundering, 
a good deal. Itwas necessary to stop it, and I 
issued an order announcing that the .first man' 
taken in the act should be hanged upon the 
spot. One day, juBt as we were sitting dowm to 
dinner, three men were brought to the door of 
the tent by the prevot. The case against them 
was clear, and I had nothing for it hut; to de¬ 
sire that they should be taken away,' and hang¬ 
ed in some place ..where they might , be seen by 
the whole column in its march next day.: I had 
a good many guests with me oh. that occasion; 
and among the' rest; I : think, : Lord Nugent 


And we’ll claim, too, the omen. Fate’s looking 

And Fate, only, knows the next tune she will 
play, 

But if John and his Cousin join hands for the 
dance— 

. Bad luCk to the parties who get in their way. 

—Punch. 

AgentlemanTn Paris is stated to have dis¬ 
covered a method not only of producing gold, 
but a metal even more valuable than that pre- 
ciBits substance. A committee has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Academy, and another by the 
Government, to ascertain whether the inventor 
is a savant or a lunatic. 

At a theatre iu Nantes, during a performance, 
a boy fell over the gallery railing, struck three 
people in the different tiers of boxes as he de¬ 
scended, and finally landed in a vacant seat in 
the pit, to the great astonishment of a gentle¬ 
man who was enjoying the.play from that part 
of the bouse, me ooy was luuuu iu uo unin¬ 
jured. 

An Irishman once observed that mile-stones 
were bind enough to answer your questions 
without giving you the trouble to ask them. 

A soldier being asked if he met with much 
hospitality when he was in Ireland, replied: 
“That he was in the hospital nearly all the time 
he was there.” ■ 

Wliy is a fireplace an agreeable affair in suns 
mer its well os in winter ? Because at either 
season it is always grateful when coaled. 

The ancient cooks carried'their, art'to the 
most whimsical perfection. .They were able to 
servo up a whole , pig boiled on one side and 
roasted on the other. ; 

It is a most mortifying reflection of any man 
to consider what henas. done : compared with 
what he might hive done. 

It is far from being, one of the best features 
of human nature, that, whilst we love those 
whom we have benefitted, we often hate those 
who liavebenofitted ns. 

You may gain applause by one trise, great, or 
fortunate action; to avoid censure, you must 
pass a whole 1 life without saying one bad or 
foolishthing. .. . 

! r.Thoufriend who pardons a,'great wrong, ac- 
jquires a superiority that wounds theselfJove of 
the pardoned man; and, hbwever 'milch the 
latter may admire the generosity of the giver, 
lie v can love as he had : previouilyTdone—no 
more.. .. . \- «-. Hi -j-rj 

- -' Two things, well' considered, would prevent 
many quarrels: Aret; to:have It, well ascertain¬ 
ed whether, we are not^disputing ; about terms 
ratherthaiithings:;and,,secondly,'to examine 
- whMetthaf onwmch vi^'differ ffl'vrorth con¬ 
tending about - r ' -■ ; -- 
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HOPES A1 

CHAPTER IV. 

" Even in our nslics glow tho wonted flies.” 

—Giiev. 

11 My dear, I did not like tho voice that I 
heard just now.” 

“ I am sure r was not out of temper.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

II Well, I am sure any one would bo vexed.” 

“ Cannot you tell me what was the matter 

without being sure so often ?” 

II I am sure—there, mamma, I heg your 
pardon—I am sure I did not mean to com¬ 
plain.” 

“ Only, Sarah, neither your voice had such 
a ring, nor are you so sure when nothing has 
gone wrong. What was it?” 

“ It is (liar photography, mamma. Miss 
Sandbrook is so busy with it! I could not 
copy in my translation that I did yesterday, 
because she bad not looked over it, and when 
she said she was coming presently, I am afraid 
I said it was always presently and never pres¬ 
ent. I believe I did say it crossly, and I am 
sorry I denied it,” and poor Sarah’s voice 
was low and meek enough. 

“ Coming ? Where is she ? ” 

“ In the dark chamber, doing a positivo of 
the Cathedral.” 

Mrs. lYcndergast entered the schoolroom, 
outside, which she had been bolding this col¬ 
loquy. The powerful sun of high summer 
was tilling the room with barred light through 
the Venetian blinds, and revealing a rather 
confused mass of tho appliances of study, in¬ 
terspersed with saucers of water in which were 
bathing paper photographs, and every shelf 
of books had a fringe of others on glass set up 
to dry. On tho tablo lay a paper of books, 
a three-tailed artificial minnow, and another 
partly clothed with silver twist, a fly-book, 
and a quantity of feathers and silks. 

“I must tell Francis that the schoolroom is 
no place for his fishing-tackle 1 ” exclaimed 
Mrs. l’rendergast. 

“ O mamma, it is Miss Sandbrook’s. She 
is teaching him to dress flics, because she says 
he can’t be a real fisherman without, and the 
trout always rise at hers. It is quite beauti¬ 
ful to see her throw. That delicate little hand 
is so strong and ready.” 

A door was opened, and out of tho house¬ 
maid's closet, defended from light by a yellow 
blind at every crevice, came eager exclama¬ 
tions of “ Famous,” “ Capital,” “ Tho tower 


ID FEARS. 

comes out to perfection,” and in another mo. 

. ment Lucilla Sandbrook, in all her bloom and 
: animation, was in the room, followed by a 
' youth of some eighteen years, Francis IScatt- 
mont, an Indian nephew of Mrs. lYcndergast. 

“ Hit oil'at last, isn’t it, aunt ? Those dog¬ 
tooth mouldings will satisfy even the uncle.” 

“ lteally it is very good,” said Mrs. l’ren- 
dergast, ns it was held up to the light for her 
inspection. 

11 Miss Sandbrook lias bewitched the cam¬ 
era,” continued lie. “ l)o you remember the 
hideous muddles of last, summer V Hut, O 
Miss Sandbrook, we. must have one more ; the 
sun will be oil' by and by.” 

“ Only ten minutes," said Lucilla, in a dep¬ 
recating tone. 11 You must not keep me a 
second more, let the sun be in ever such good- 
humor. Come, Sarah, come and show us the 
place you said would be so good.” 

“ It is too hot,” said .Sarah, bluntly, 11 and I 
can’t waste the morning.” 

“ Well, you pattern-pupil, I’ll come pres¬ 
ently. Indeed I will, Mrs. lYcndergast.” 

‘‘Let me see this translation, Sarah," said 
Mrs. l’rendergast, ns the photographers ran 
down-stairs. 

She looked over it carefully, and as the ten 
minutes had passed without sign of the gov¬ 
erness’ return, asked what naturally followed 
in the morning’s employment. 

“Italian rending,mamma; but nevermind.” 

“ Find tho plaeo, my dear.” 

“ It is only while Francis is at home. Oh, 
I wish I had not been cross.” And though 
Sarah usually loved to read to her mother, 
she was uneasy nil tho time, watching tho 
door, and pausing to listen at the most mov¬ 
ing passages. It was full half an hour before 
the voices were heard returning, and then 
there was a call, “ Directly, Sarah 1 ” the dark 
chamber was shut up, and all subsided. 

Mrs. l’rendergast stayed on, in spite of an 
imploring glance from her daughter, and after 
an interval of the mysterious manipulations 
in tho closet, the photograph was borne forth 
in triumph. 

Lucilla looked a little abashed at finding 
Mrs. lYcndergast in presence, and began im¬ 
mediately, “ There, Mr. llcauinont, you seel 
I hope Mrs. l’rendergast is going to banish 
you forthwith; you make us .shamefully idle.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. l’rendcrgast, gravely, “I 
am going to carry him off at once, and ninko 
a law against future invasions.” 
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Francis nt tempted loml appeals, hut his 
aunt quashed them with demeanor that 
showed Unit sho was in earnest, and drove 
him away hcl'ore her. 

“ Indeed, Miss Samlbrook,”said Sarah, with 
ntTectionalo eoinpanetion, “I did not mean to 
speak so load and so crossly.” 

“ My dear," said Lueilla, leaning hark and 
fanning herself with her hat, “ we. all know 
that we reverse the laws of teacher ami pupil 1 
Small lilnmc to you if you were put out, and 
now I hope your mamma will keep him to 
herself, and that I shall have time to get eool. 
There ! read me some French, it is n refresh¬ 
ing process—or practise a little. I declare 
that hoy has dragged mo in and out so often, 
that 1 haven’t energy to tell a noun from a 
verb." 

Mrs. Promlergast hail hardly descended to 
the drawing-room licforo her husband's voice 
called her to the study, where ho stood, his 
hroail mouth distended by a broader smile, 
his eyes twinkling with merriment. 

11 Old woman" (his favorite name for her), ] 
“do you know what a spectacle I have been 
witnessing?” and as sho signed inquiry, I 
“Mrs. Sprydonc, with numerous naggings 
of the head, and winkings of the eyes, in¬ 
veigled me. into her den, to see—guess I ” 

“Francis and Miss Samlbrook in the clois¬ 
ter photographing." 

“ Old woman, you are a witch.” 

“ I knew what they were about, as well as 
Mrs. Sprydono's agony to open my eyes.” 

“ So your obstinate blindness drove her to 
mo I Sho thought it right that I should be 
aware—The Close, it seems, i.s in a fever 
about that poor girl. What do you know? 
Is it all gossip ? ” 

“ I know there is gossip, as a law of nature, 
but I have not chosen to hear it." 

“ Then you think it all nonsenso ? ” 

“ Not ail.” 

“ Well, what then ? The good ladies 
seem terribly scandalized by her dress. Is 
there any harm in that ? I always thought 
it very becoming.” 

“ Exactly so,” said his wife, smiling. 

“If it is too smart, can’t you give her a 
hint?” 

“ When she left oft’ her mourning, she spoke 
to me, saying that lie could not ailbrd not to 
wear out what she already had. I quite 
agreed; and though I could wish llicro wero 


less 8tylislmess about her, it is pleasant to 
one’s own eye, and I see nothing to object to." 

“ I’m sure it is no concern of thu ladies, 
then I And how about this lad? One of 
their wild notions, is not it? I have heard 
her tell him a half a dozen times that she was 
six years his elder.” 

“ Four-and-twenty is just the age that 
young-looking girls like to boast of. I am 
not afraid on her account; she has plenty of 
senso and principle, and 1 believe, too, there 
is a very sore spot in her heart, poor girl. 
>Sho plays with him as a mere boy ; but he is 
just nt the timo of life for a passion for a 
woman older than himself, and Ids devotion 
certainly excites her more than I could wish.” 

" I’ll tell you wluit, l’eter didn't liko it at 
all.” 

“ Peter was certainly not in a gracious 
mood when 1m was hero last week. I could 
not make out whether seeing her a governess 
wero too much for him, or w hether he sus¬ 
pected me of ill-using her.” 

"No, no; it was rivalry between him nnd 
Master Francis!” said the Doctor, laugh¬ 
ing. “ IIow he. launched out against young 
men's conceit when Francis was singing with 
her. Sheer jealousy I lie could see nothing 
hut dilapidation, dissent, nnd dirt at Lane- 
ham, nnd now has gone nnd refused it." 

“ Defused Lanehntn!—that capital collego 
living!—with no better dependence than his 
fellowship, and such n curacy its Wrap- 
worth ? ” 

“ Indeed he has. Here’s his letter. You 
may read it and give it to Miss Samlbrook if 
you like—he seem? quite dispirited.” 

11 ‘ Too old to enter on n new Held of du¬ 
ties,’” read Mrs. l’reudergast indignantly, 
“ Why, ho is but forty-ibur! What did ho 
think of us for coming here ? ” 

“ Despised me for it,” said the Doctor, 
smiling. “Never mind; he will think him¬ 
self younger as ho grows older—and ono 
can’t blame him for keeping to Wmpworth 
as long as the old Dean of-lives, espe¬ 

cially ns those absenteo Cliarterises do so 
much harm.” 

“IIo does not expect them to givo him tho 
living ? They ought, I am sure, after his 
twenty years’ labor there already.” 

" Not they 1 Mr. Chatteris gratuitously 
wrote to tell him that, on heat ingot'his bury¬ 
ing that poor young Mrs. Samlbrook there, 
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nil scruples Iiad been removed, and tlio next 
presentation was offered for sale. Yon need 
not tell Miss Samlbrook so.’’ 

“ Certainly not j but pray bow docs retcr 
mean to avoid the new field of duty, if bo bo 
sure of turning out on the Bean’s death ? 
Oh 1 I see— 1 finish his days at his College, 
if the changes at the University' have not 
rendered it insupportable to one who remem¬ 
bers elder and better days.’ 1’oor Peter! 
"Well, these arc direful consequences of Miss 
Sandbrook’s fit of flightincss I Yes, I’ll show 
her the letter, it might tame her a little; and 
poor thing, I own 1 liked her better when she 
was soft and subdued.” 

“Hal Then you arc not satisfied? Don’t 
go. Let mo know how it is. I am sure Sa¬ 
rah is distracted about her—more-than even 
Francis. I would not part with her for a 
great deal, not only on Peter’s account, but 
on her own and Sarah’s; but these ladies 
have raked up all manner of Clmrtcris scan¬ 
dal, and wo are qnito in disgrace for briuging 
her here.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Prendergast, “ while wo 
lived at our dear old country home, I never 
quite believed what I heard of jealous ill-na¬ 
ture, but I have seen how it was ever since 
those Christmas parties, when certainly peo¬ 
ple paid her a great deal of attention.” 

“Who would not?—the prettiest, most 
agreeable young woman there.” 

“ It may bo vexatious to be eclipsed not 
only in beauty, but in style, by a strange, gov¬ 
erness,” said Mrs. Prendergast. “That set 
all the mothers and daughters against her, 
and there have, been some spiteful little at¬ 
tempts at mortifying her, which have made 
Sgrah and mo angry beyond description 1 
All that they say only impels mo towards 
her. .She is a rare creature, most engaging, 
but I do sometimes fear that I may have 
spoilt her a little, for she has certainly not 
done quite so well of late. At first she 
worked hard to keep in advance of Sarah, 
saying how she felt the disadvantage of su¬ 
perficial learning and desultory habits; she 
kept in the background, and avoided amuse¬ 
ments ; but I suppose reaction is natural with 
recovered spirits, and this summer she lias 
taken less pains, and has let Francis occupy 
her too much, and—what I like least of all— 
her inattention brings back the old rubs with 
Sarah’s temper.” 

“ You must take her in hand.” 


“ If she wero but my daughter or nieco I" 

“ 1 thought you had nrado her feel os 
such.” 

“ This sort of reproof is the difficulty, and 
brings back tiro sense of our relative posi¬ 
tions. However, tho thing is to bo dono ns 
much for her sake ns for our own.” 

Lucille knew that a lecture, was impending, 
but she really loved and esteemed Mrs. Pren¬ 
dergast loo much to prepare to champ tho 
bit. That lady’s warmth and simplicity, and, 
above all, tho largeness of mind, that pre¬ 
vented her from offending or being offended 
by trifles, had endeared her extremely to the 
young governess. Xot only had these eight 
months passed without tho squabble that 
Owen had predicted would send her to Ilil- 
tonbury in a week, but Cilia had decidedly, 
though insensibly, laid aside many of tho 
sentiments and habits in which poor Honor’s 
opposition had merely confirmed her. Tho 
efl’eet of the sufferings of tho past summer 
had subdued her for a long time, tho novelty 
of her position had awed her, and what Mrs. 
Prendergast truly called tho reaction had 
been so tardy in coming on that it was a sur¬ 
prise even to herself. Sensible that she had 
•riven cause for displeasure, sho courted tho 
tilc-u-t(tc, and herself began thus—“ I beg 
your pardon for my idleness. It is a fatal 
thing to bo recalled to tho two passions of 
my youth—fishing and photography." 

“ My husband will give Francis employ¬ 
ment in the morning,” said Mrs. Prendergast. 
“ It will not do to give Sarah’s natural irrita¬ 
bility too many excuses for outbreaks." 

“ She never accepts excuses,” said Lueilla, 
“ though I am sure she might. I have been 
a sore trial to her diligence and methodical- 
ness; and her soul is too much bent on her 
work for us to drag her out to be foolish, ns 
would bo best for her.” 

“ So it might bo for her; but, my dear, 
pardon me, I am not speaking only for Sa¬ 
rah's sake.” 

AVith an odd jerk of bead and hand, C'illy 
exclaimed, “ Oh I tho old story—the other 
f—flirting, is it ? ” 

“ I never said that 1 I never thought that,” 
cried Mrs. Prendergast, shocked at tho word 
and idea that had never crossed her mind. 

“If not,” said Cilia, “ it is because you nro 
too innocent to know flirting when you seo 
it I Dear Mrs. Prendergast, I didn’t think 
you would have looked so grave.” 
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" I (lid not tliink you would linvo spoken 
so lightly; but it is plain that wo do not mean 
tho same thing.” 

“ In fact, you, in your quietness, think aw¬ 
fully of that which for years was to mo like 
breathing I I thought tho tasto was gone for¬ 
ever, hut, you seo”—and her sweet, sail ex¬ 
pression pleaded for her—“you havo made 
mo so happy that tho old self is como hack." 
Tlicro was a silence, broken by this strange 
girl saying, “ Well, wlmt nro you going to do 
to mo V ” 

“ Only,” said tho lady, in her sweet, full, 
impressive voice, “ to hog you will indeed he 
happy in giving yourself no enuso for self-re¬ 
proach." 

“ I’m past that,” said Lueilla, with a smile 
on her lip and a tear in her eye. “I'vo not 
known that sensation sinco my father died. 
My chief happiness sinco that has lain in be¬ 
ing provoking, hut you havo taken away that 
pleasure. I couldn’t purposely vex you, even 
if I were your adopted child 1 ” 

Without precisely knowing the full amount 
of these words, Mrs. l’rendergnst understood 
past bitterness and present warmth, nnd, 
gratified to find that at least there was no 
galling at their mutual relations, responded 
with a smile nnd n caress that led Lueilla to 
continue, “ As for tho word that dismayed 
you, I only meant to acknowledge an unlucky 
propensity to ho excited about any nonsense, 
in which any man kind is mixed up. If .Sa¬ 
rah would take to it, I could more easily ab¬ 
stain, but you see her coquetries nro with no¬ 
body more recent than Horace nnd Dante." 

“ I cannot wish it to be otherwise with her,” 
said Mrs. I’rendergast, gravely. 

“ No I It is a had speculation,” said Lu- 
cilln, sadly. “ She will never wish half her 
life could ho pulled out like defective cro¬ 
chet I nor wear out good people's forbearance 
with her antics. I did think they were out¬ 
grown nnd heat out of me, nnd that your 
nephew was too young; hut I suppose it is 
ingrain, and that I should he flattered by the 
attentions of a lie-baby of six months old! 
Hut I’ll do my best, Mrs. I’remlergast; I 
promise you I'll not ho tho schoolmistress 
abroad in the morning, and you shall see. 
what terms I will keep with Mr. lieaumont.” 

Mrs. l’remlergast was less pleased alter 
than before this promise. It was again that 
freedom of expression that thu girl had 
learned among tho Chartcriscs, and tho 


ideas that sho accepted ns mere matters of 
courso that jarred upon the matron, whoso 
secluded life had preserved her in far truer 
refinement. Sho did not know how to reply, 
nnd, ns a menus of ending the discussion, gave 
her Mr. I’rcudergasl's letter, but was amazed 
at her reception of it. 

“Passed tho living? Famous I He will 
stick to Wrapworth to the last gasp 1 That 
is fidelity I Pray tell him so from me." 

“ You had better send your message through 
Dr. Prendergnst. We cannot but be disap¬ 
pointed, though I understand your feeling for 
Wrapworth, nnd wo arc sorry for the dispir¬ 
ited tone about the letter.” 

“ Well 1m may he, all alone there, nnd see¬ 
ing poor Castle lllaneh going to rack nnd 
ruin. I could cry about it whenever I think 
of it; hut how much worse it would h.avo 
been if 1m had deserted too 1 As long as ho 
is in tho old vicarage there is a home spot to 
liio in tlm world I Oh, I thank him, I do 
thank him for standing by tlm old place to 
tlm last.” 

“ It is preposterous,” thought Mrs. l’rcn- 
dergast. “ I wont tell tlm Doctor, lie would 
think it so foolish in him, and improper in 
her: hut I verily believe it is her influence 
that ke'eps him at Wrapworth I He cannot 
hear to cross her wishes or give her pain. 
Well, I am thankful that Sarah is neither 
beautiful nor attractive.” 

Sincere was Lueilln’s intention to resumo 
her regular habits, and put a stop to Francis 
Ilcaumont’s attentions, but the attraction had 
already gone so far that repression rendered 
him tlm more assiduous, nnd otlcn boro tho 
aspect (if it were not absolutely the coyness) 
of coquetry. While deprecating from her 
heart any attachment on her part, her vanity 
was fanned at finding herself in her present 
position ns irresistible ns ever, nnd his onger- 
ness to obtain n smile or word from her was 
such an agreeable tilillation, that every thing 
else became fiat, and her hours in the school¬ 
room an imprisonment. Sarah’s methodical 
earnestness in study bored her, nnd slm was 
sick of restraint nnd application. Nor was 
this likely to ho merely a passing evil, for 
Francis’ parents were in India, and South- 
minster was his only Fnglish home. Nay, 
even when he had returned to his tutor, Lu¬ 
eilla was not restored to her better self. Her 
craving for excitement had been awakened, 
nnd her repugnance to mental exertion had 
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been yielded to. The routino of lessons had 
become bondage, and sho sought every occa¬ 
sion of variety, seeking to outshine and daz¬ 
zle the ladies of Soutluninstcr, playing oil' 
Castle Iilanch fascinations on curates and 
minor canons, and sometimes (lying at higher 
game, even beguiling the Dean himself into 
turning over her music when sho sang. 

She had at first, by the use of all her full- 
grown faculties, been just able to keep suffi¬ 
ciently ahead of her pupil; but her growing 
indolence soon caused her to slip back, and 
not only did the let Sarah shoot ahead of her, 
but she became impatient of the girl’s habits 
of accuracy and research; she would give 
careless and vexatious answers, insist petu¬ 
lantly on correcting by thu car, make light 
of Sarah and her grammar, and hastily reject 
or hurry from the maps, dictionaries, and cy¬ 
clopedias with which Sarah’s training had 
taught her to read and learn. lint her dis¬ 
like of trouble in supporting an opinion did 
not make her the less pertinacious in uphold¬ 
ing it, and there were times when she was 
wrathful and petulant at Sarah’s presump¬ 
tion in maintaining the contrary, even with 
nil the authorities in thu bookshelves to back 
her. 

Sarah's temper was not her prime quality, 
and altercations began to run high. Each 
dispute that took place only prepared the 
way for another, and Mrs. l’remlorgast, hav¬ 
ing taken a governess chiefly to save her 
daughter from being fretted by interruptions, 
found that her annoyances were tenfold in¬ 
creased, and irritations were almost habitual. 
They were the. more disappointing because 
the girl preserved through them all such a 
passionate admiration lor her beautiful and 
charming little governess, that, except in the 
very height of a squabble, she still believed 
her perfection, and was her most vehement 
partisan, even when the wrong hail been 
chiefly on the side of the teacher. 

On the whole, in spite of this return to old 
faults, Lucilla was improved by her residence 
at Soutluninstcr. Defiance had fallen into 
disuse, and the. habit of respect and affection 
bail softened her and lessened her pride; 
there was more devotional temper and a 
greater desire after a religious way of life. 
It might be that her frelfulness was the effect 
of an uneasiness of mind, which was more 
hopeful than her previous fierce self-satisfac¬ 
tion, and that her aberrations were the last 


efforts of old ovil habits to re-establish their 
grasp by custom, when her heart was becom¬ 
ing detached from them. 

Be that as it might, Mrs. I’rcndergnsl’s 
first duly was to her child, her second to tho 
nephew entrusted to her, and love and pity 
as she might, sho felt that to retain Imcilla 
was leading all into temptation. Her hus¬ 
band was slow to sco the verification of her 
reluctant opinion, but bo trusted to her, and 
it only remained to part ns little harshly ojt 
injuriously ns might be. 

An opening was nflbrded when, in October, 
Mrs. I’rcndergastwas entreated by tho widow 
of one of her brothers to liiul her a governess 
for two girls of twclvo and ten, and two boys 
younger. It was at a country-house, so much 
secluded that such temptations as at South- 
minster were out of reach, and tho younger 
pupils were not likely to try her temper in 
the same way as Sarah had done. 

So Mrs. I’rendergast tenderly explained 
that Sarah, being old enough to pursuo her 
studies alone, and her sister, Mrs. Willis 
Beaumont, being in distress for a governess, 
it would bo best to transfer Miss Sandbrook 
to her. Lucilla turned a little pale, but gave 
no other sign, only answering, “Thank you,” 
and “ Yes,” at fit moments, and acceding to 
every thing, even to her speedy departure, at 
the end of a week. 

She left the room in silence, more stunned 
than even by Hubert's announcement, and 
with less fictitious strength to brave the blow 
that sho had .brought on herself. Shu re¬ 
paired to the schoolroom, and leaning her brow 
against thu window-pane, tried to gather her 
thoughts, but scarcely five minutes had passed 
before the door was thrown back, and in 
rushed Sarah, passionately exclaiming,— 

“ It's my fault! It’s all my fault; O Miss 
Sandbrook, dearest Miss Sandbrook, Ibrgivo 
me! O my temper! my temper! I never 
thought—I’ll go to papa I I’ll tell him it is 
my doing ! lie will never—never bo so un¬ 
just and cruel!” 

“ Sarah, stand up; let me go, please,” said 
Lucy, unclasping tho hands from her waist. 
“ This is not l ight. Your father and mother 
both think thu same, and so do I. It is just 
that I should go—” 

“ You sha’n’t say so I It is my crossness I 
I wont let yon go. I’ll write to I’etcr! IIo 
,wont let you go! ” Sarah was really besido 
herself with despair, and as her mother ad- 
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vanccd, and would liavo spoken, turned round 
slmrply, “ Don’t, don’t, mamma ; I wont come 
away unless you promise not to punish her tor 
my temper. Yon liavo minded those horrid, 
wicked, gossipin'' ladies. I didn’t think you 
would I ” 

“ Sarah,” said Lueilla, resolutely, “ going 
mad in this way just shows that I am doing 
you no good. You arts not behaving properly 
to your mot her." 

“ Sim never acted unjustly before.” 

“That is not lor you to judge, in the first 
place; and in the next,she acts justly. Ifeelit. 
Yes, Sarah, I do; I have not done my duty 
by you, and liavo ipiarrelled with you when 
your industry shamed me. All my old bad 
liabits are come, back, and your mother is 
right to part with me.” 

“ There I there, mamma; do- you hear 
that?” sobbed Sarah, imploringly. “When 
she speaks in that way, can you still—- Oh, 
I know I was disrespectful, but you can’t— 
you can’t think that was her fault!” 

“ It was,” said Lueilla, looking at Airs. lYea- 
dergast. “ I know she has lost tho self-con¬ 
trol she once had. Sarah, this is of no use. 
I would go now, if your mother begged me to 
stay — anil that,” she added, will) her firm 
smile, “and that she Is loo wise to do. If you 
do not wish to pain me, and put me to shame, 
do not lot me have any more such exhibi¬ 
tions.” 

l’ale, ashamed, discomfited, Sarah turned 
away, and not yet able to govern herself, 
rushed into her room. 

“ Poor Sarah I ” said her mother. “ You 
havo rare powers of making your pupils love 
you, bliss Kandbrook.” 

“ If it were for their good,” sighed Lueilla. 

“ It has been much for her good; she is 
far less uncouth, and less exclusive. And it 
will be more so, I hope. You will still bo her 
friend, and we shall often see you here.” 

Lueilla’s tears were dropping fast; and 
looking up, she said with difficulty, “ Don’t 
mind this; I know it is right; I have not de¬ 
served the happy borne you havo given me 
here. Where I am less happy, I hope I may- 
keep a belter guard on myself. I thought 
the old ways bad been destroyed, but they 
aro too strong still, and I ought to sutler for 
them.” 

Never in all her days lmd Lueilla spoken 
so humbly 1 


“ Though sho’s ns liko to this onons a crab is 
like to an apple, I can tell wlmt I can toll.’’— 
Ki.no Lean. 

Oftkn a first grief, where sorrow has hith¬ 
erto been a stranger, is but tho foretaste to 
many another, like tho first hail-storm, after 
long sunshine, preluding a succession of 
showers, tho clouds returning after tho rain, 
and obscuring the sky of life for many a 
day. 

Those who daily saw Mrs. Fulmort scarcely 
knew whether to attribute her increasing in¬ 
validism to debility or want of spirits; and 
hopes were built on summer beat, till, when 
it came, it prostrated her strength, and at 
last, when some casual ailment had confined 
her to bed, there was no rally. All took 
alarm; a physician was called in, and tho 
truth was disclosed. There was no formed 
disease; but her husband's death, though 
apparently hardly comprehended, had taken 
away the spring of life, and she was wither¬ 
ing like a branch severed from tho stem, 
llcmrdics did but disturb her torpor by fe¬ 
verish symptoms that hastened her decline, 
and Dr. Mnrlyn privately told bliss Clinr- 
leeotc that the absent sons and daughter* 
ought to bo warned that tho end might bo 
very near. 

Honor, as lovingly and gently as possible, 
spoke to I’luebe. Tho girl’s eyes filled with 
tears, but it was in an almost well-pleased 
tone that she said, “ Dear mamma, 1 always 
knew she. felt it ” 

“ All! little did wo think how deeply went 
the stroke that showed no wound I ’’ 

“ Yes I She felt that sho was going to 
him. We could never havo made her happy 
here.” 

“ You aro content, my unselfish onoV” 

“Don’t talk to mo about myself, please!” 
implored l’lucbe. “ I have too much to do 
for that. What did he say ? That (he others 
should be written to 'l I will take my case 
and write in mamma’s room.” 

Immediate duty was her refuge from antic¬ 
ipation, gentle teudanco from tho sense of 
misery, and, though her mother’s restless 
feebleness needed constant waiting on, her 
four notes were completed before post-time. 
Augusta was eating red mullet in Cluernsey; 
Juliana was on a round of visits in Scotland; 
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Mcrvyn was supposed to bo at Paris; Robert 
alone was near at band. 

At night, Pliccbo sent Boodle to bed; but 
Miss Fonnimoro insisted on sharing her pu¬ 
pil’s wntidi. At first there was nothing to 
do; the patient had fallen into a heavy slum¬ 
ber, and the daughter sat by the bed, the gov¬ 
erness at the window, unoccupied savo by 
their boolis. Phoebe was reading Miss Maur¬ 
ice's invaluable counsels to the nurses of the 
dying. Miss Fonnimoro had tho Bible. It 
was not from a sense of appropriateness, ns 
in pursuance of her system of re-examina¬ 
tion. Always admiring tho Scripture in a 
patronizing temper, she had gloried in criti¬ 
cal inquiry, and regarded plenary inspiration 
as a superstition, covering weak points by 
pretensions to infallibility. But sinco her 
discussions with Robert, and her readings of 
Butler with Bertha, she had begun to weigh 
for herself tho internal, intrinsic evidence of 
Divine origin, above all, in the Gospels, which, 
to her surprise, enchained her attention and 
investigation, ns sho would have thought be¬ 
yond tho power of such simple words. 

Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” was 
before her. To her it was a link of evidence. 
Without even granting that tho writer was 
the fisherman lie professed to be, what, short 
of Shakspcrian intuition, could thus have de¬ 
picted the Roman of tho early Umpire in 
equal dread of Ciesar and of the populace, 
at once unscrupulous and timid, contemning 
Jewish prejudice, yet, with lingering mytho¬ 
logical superstition, trembling at tho bint of 
a present Deity in human form; and, lost in 
the bewilderment of the later Greek philos¬ 
ophy, greeting the word truth with the startled 
inquiry, what it might bo. What is truth ? 
It had been the question of Miss Fennimorc's 
life, and she felt a blank and a disappoint¬ 
ment as it stood unanswered. A movement 
made her look up. Pliccbo was raising her 
mother, and Miss Fonnimoro was needed to 
support the pillows. 

“ Pliccbo, my dear, are you here ? ” 

“ Yes, dear mamma, I always am.” 

“ Phoebe, my dear, I think I mn f oon going. 
You have been a good child, my dear; I wish 
I bad done more for you all." 

11 Dear mamma, you have always been so 
kind.” 

“ They didn’t teach mo like Ilonora Char- 
locoto,” she faltered on; “but I always did 


as your poor papa told mo. Nobody ever 
told mo how to bo religious, and your poor 
papa would not havo liked it. Phoebe, you 
know moro than I do. You don’t think God 
will bo hard with me, do you ? I am such a 
poor creature; but thcro is tho Blood that 
takes nway sin.” 

“ Dear mother, that is the blessed trust.” 

“ Tho Truth," flashed upon Miss Fenni- 
more, as she watched their laces. 

“Will He give mo Ilis own goodness?” 
said Mrs. Fulmorl, wistfully. 11 1 never did 
know how to think about Ilim—I wish I bad 
cared more. What do you think, Phoebe V ” 

“ I cannot tell how to answer fully, dear 
mamma,” said Phoebe; “ but indeed it is sal'o 
to think of His great loving-kindness ami 
mercy. Robert will bo hero to-morrow. 
He will tell you better.” 

“ Ho will give mo the Holy Sacrament,” 
said Mrs. Fulmort, “and then I shall go—” 

Presently sho moved uneasily. “ O 
Phoebe, I am so tired. Nothing rests me.” 

“ Thcro remaineth a rest,” gently whis¬ 
pered Phoebe—and Miss Fennimore thought 
tho young faco bad something of tho angel 
in it—“ no more weariness there.” 

“ They wont think what a poor dull thing 
I am there,” added her mother. “ I wish I 
could take poor Maria with me 1 They don't 
like her here, and sho will ho teased and put 
about.” 

“ No, mother, never while I can take earo 
of her I ” 

“I know,you will, Pliccbc, if you say so. 
Phcrbo love, when I see God, I shall thank 
Him for having made you so good and dear, 
and letting me havo some comfort in one of 
my children.” 

Pliccbo tried to make her think of Robert, 
but sho was exhausted, dozed, and was never 
able to speak so much again. 

Jliss Fennimoro thought instead of read¬ 
ing. Was it tho mere efl'ect on her sympa¬ 
thies that bore in on her mind that Truth ex¬ 
isted, and was grasped by the mother and 
daughter? What was there in those falter¬ 
ing accents that impressed her with reality? 
Why, of all her many instructors, had none 
touched her like poor, ignorant, feeble¬ 
minded Sirs Fulmort? 

Robert arrived the next day. Ilis mother 
knew him, and was roused sufficiently to ac¬ 
cept his olliccs ns a clergyman. Then, ns if 
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sho thought it was expected of hoc, she asked 
for her young daughters, but when they 
came, sho looked distressed and perplexed. 

“llloss them, mother,” said lloberl, bend¬ 
ing over her, and she evidently neeepteil this 
as what she wanted; but “ I low—what V ” 
she added; and taking the uncertain hand, 
he guided it to the head of each of his three 
sisters, and prompted tho words of blessing 
from the failing tongue. Then ns llertlm 
rose, 1m sank on his knees in her place, 
“ Illcss me, bless me, too, mother; bless me, 
and pardon my many nets of self-will.” 

“Youare good—you—you are a clergy¬ 
man," she hesitated, bewildered. 

“Tho more reason, mamma; it will com¬ 
fort him." And it was 1’hcrlic who won for 
her brother tho blessing needed ns balm to a 
bleeding heart. 

“The others nro away,” said tho dying 
woman ; “may be, if I had mado them good 
when they tvero little, they wotdd not have 
lelt me now.” 

While striving to join in prayer for them, 
sho slumbered, and in thu course of tho 
night she slept herself tranquilly away from 
tho world where even prosperity had been 
but a troubled maze to her. 

Augusta arrived, weeping profusely, but 
with all her wits about her, so as to assume 
the command, nnd provide for her own, and 
her Admiral’s comfort, l’hccbo was left to 
the mournful repose of having no one to 
whom to attend, since Miss Eennimoro pro¬ 
vided for the younger ones; and in the lassi¬ 
tude of bodily fatigue and sorrow, she shrank 
from Maria’s babyish questions and llerlha’s 
levity and curiosity, spending her lime ehielly 
alone. Even Itobert could not often be with 
her, since Mcrvyn’s absence nnd silenco throw 
much on him nnd Mr. Crabbe, tho executor 
and guardian; nnd the lhumermans were 
both exacting and self-important. The Ac¬ 
tons, having been pursued by their letters 
from place to place in the Highlands, at length 
arrived, and Mervyn last of all, only just 
in lime for the funeral. 

l’luebo did not sec him till tho evening af¬ 
ter it, when having spent the day nearly alone, 
sho descended to the late dinner, nnd alter 
the quietness in which she had lately lived, 
and with all tho tenderness from fresh suffer¬ 
ing, it seemed to her that she was entering 
on a distracting turmoil of voices. Mervyn, 
however, eamo forward at onco to meet her, 


threw his asm round her, nnd kissed her 
rather demonstratively, saying, “ My littlo 
I’luebe, I wondered where you were ; ” then 
putting her into a chair, and bending over 
her, “ Wo are in for tho funeral games. 
Stand up for yourself!” 

Sho did not know in the least what ho 
could mean, but she w as too sick at heart to 
ask; sho only thought ho looked unwell, 
jaded, nnd fagged, nnd with a heated com¬ 
plexion. 

No handed Lady Acton into the dining¬ 
room ; Augusta following with Sir llevil, was 
going to the head of tho table, when he called 
out, “ That’s l’lnrhe’s place! ’’ 

“ Not before my elders,” l’lucbo answ ered, 
trying to scat herself at the side. 

“ Tho sister at homo is mistress of tho 
house,” he sternly answered. “ Take your 
proper place, l’hoebe.” 

In much discomfort sho obeyed, and tried 
to attend civilly V> Sir Nicholas’ observations 
on tho viands. Imping to intercept a few, ns 
sho perceived how they chafed her eldest 
brother. 

At last, on Mervyn himself roundly abus¬ 
ing the llavor of tho ice-pudding, Augusta not 
only defended it, but confessed to having her¬ 
self directed Mrs. llrisbanc to tho concoction 
that morning. 

“ Mrs. Ilrisbann shall take orders from no 
lady but Miss Fulmort, whilo she is in my 
house,” thundered Mervyn. 

Plache, in agony, began to say, she know 
not what, to Sir llevil, nnd he seconded her 
with equal vehemence nnd incohcrency, till 
by tho time they knew what they were talk¬ 
ing of, they were with much interest discuss¬ 
ing his little daughter, scarcely turning their 
heads from one another, till, in the midst of 
desert, the. voice of Juliana was heard, “Sir 
llevil, Sir llevil, if you can spare me any at¬ 
tention—what was the name of that person at 
Hampstead that your sister told mu of?” 

“That person I What, where poor Anno 
Acton was boarded ? Hr. Graham, he called 
himself, but I don’t believo lie was a physi¬ 
cian. Horrid vulgar follow! ” 

“ Excellent for the purpose, though,” con¬ 
tinued Lady Acton, addressing herself ns be¬ 
fore to Mr. Crabbe; “ advertises for nervous 
or deficient ladies, nnd boards them on very 
fair terms: would take her quite olf our 
hands.” 

Plicebc turned a wild look of imploring in- 
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terrogation on Sir Bovil, but a certain family 
telegraph bad electrified him, and bis eyes 
were on the grapes that he was eating with 
nervous haste, iler blood boiling at what 
she apprehended, rinebe could enduro her 
present post no longer, and starting up, made 
the signal for leaving the dinner-table so sud¬ 
denly that Augusta choked upon her glass of 
wine, and carried off her last macaroon in her 
hand. Before she had recovered breath to 
rebuke her sister’s precipitation, Phoebe with 
boldness and spirit fpiito now to the sisters, 
was confronting .Juliana, and demanding what 
she had been saying about Hampstead. 

“ Only,” said Juliana, coolly, “ that I have 
found a capital place there for Maria — a 
Dr. Graham, who boards and lodges such un¬ 
fortunates. Sir Bovil had an idiot cousin 
there who died. I shall writo to-morrow.” 

“ I promised that Maria should not be sep¬ 
arated from me,” said Phoebe. 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Augusta j “ we 
could not receive her; she can never be mado 
presentable.” 

“ You ? ” said Phoebe. 

“ Yes, my dear; did you not know ? You 
go homo with us the day after to-morrow; 
and next spring I mean to bring you out, ami 
take you everywhere. The Admiral is so 
generous 1” 

“ But the others! ” said Phoebe. 

“ I don’t mind undertaking Bertha,” said 
Lady Acton. “ 1 know of a good school for 
her, and I shall deposit Maria at Dr. Gra¬ 
ham’s as soon as I can get an answer.” 

“ llcally,” continued Augusta, “ Plucbo will 
look very creditable by ami by, when she has 
more color, and not all this crape. Perhaps 
I shall get her married by the end of the sea¬ 
son ; only you must learn better manners 
first, Plucbc—not to rush out of the dining¬ 
room in this way. I don't know what I shall 
do without my oilier glass of wine—when I 
am so low, too I ” 

“ A fine mistress of the house, indeed,” said 
Lady Acton. “ It is well Mervyn’s absurd 
notion is impossible.” 

“ What was that ? To keep us all?” asked 
Phccbc, catching at the hope. 

“ Not Maria nor the governess. You need 
not Hatter yourself,” said Juliana; “ho said 
ho wouldn’t havo them at any prico; and as 
to keeping house alone with a man of his 
character, even you may havo sense to see it 
couldn’t bo for a moment.” 


“Did'llobort consent to Maria’s going to 
Hampstead V ” asked Phoebe. 

“ liobert— what hu3 ho to do with it? He 
has no voice 1 ” 

“ Ho said something about getting the threo 
boarded with 6omo clergyman’s widow,” said 
Augusta; “ buried in somo hole, I suppose, to 
make them liko himself—go to church every 
day, and eat cold dinners on Sunday." 

“I should liko to sco Bertha doing that,” 
said Juliana, laughing. 

But the agony of helplessness that had op¬ 
pressed Phcebo was relieved. Sho saw an 
outlet, and could form n resolution. Ilomu 
might have to bo given up, but there was a 
means of fulfilling her mother’s charge, and 
saving Maria from tho privato idiot asylum; 
and for that object Phoebe was ready to em¬ 
brace perpetual seclusion with tho dullest of 
widows. She found her sisters discussing their 
favorite subject, — Mervyn’s misconduct and 
extravagance,—-and sho was able to sit apart, 
working, and thinking of her lino of action. 
Only two days I Sho must bo prompt, and 
not wait for privacy or for counsel. So, when 
the gentlemen came in, and Mr. C’rabbo oamo 
towards her, sho took him into tho window, 
and asked him if any eholco wero permitted 
her ns to her residence. 

“ Certainly; so nearly of ago as you arc. 
But I naturally considered that you would 
wish to bo with Lady Banncrmnn, with all 
the advantages of London society.” 

“ But she will not receive Maria. I prom¬ 
ised that Marjn should bo my charge. You 
havo not consented to this Hampstead 
scheme ? ” 

“Her ladyship is precipitate,” half whis¬ 
pered tho lawyer. “ I certainly would not, 
till I had seen tho establishment, and judged 
for myself.” 

“ No, nor then,” said Phoebe. “ Como to¬ 
morrow, and seo her. Sho is no subject for 
an establishment. And I beg you will let mo 
bo with her; I would much prefer being with 
any lady who would receive us both.” 

“ Very amiable,” said Mr. Crabbc. 

“ Iln 1 ” interrupted Mervyn, “ you arc not 
afraid I shall let Augusta carry you oil’, Phoebe. 
Sho would give tho world to get you, but I 
don’t mean to part with you.” 

“ It is of no uso to talk to her, Mervyn,” 
cried Augustn’s loud voice from the other end 
of tho room. “ Sho knows that sho cannot 
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remain with you. Robert himself would tell 
her so." 

“ Robert knows better than to interfere/’ 
said Mervyn, with one of his scowls. 11 Now 
then, Pluehe, settlo it for yourself. Will you 
stay and keep liouso for mo at home, or be 
Augusta’s companion V There I the choice 
of Hercules. Virtue or vice?” ho added, 
tryinji to lauj'li. 

“Neither,” said 1’hccbe, readily. "My 
home is fixed by Maria’s.” 

" Placin', nro you crazy ? ” broke out the 
three voices; while Sir Nicholas slowly and 
sententiously explained that he regretted the 
unfortunate circumstance, hut Maria’s pecul¬ 
iarities made it impossible to produce her in 
society; and that when her welfare and hap¬ 
piness had been consulted by retirement, 
Phcehe would find a homo in his house, and 
bo treated as Lady Rannerman’s sister, and a 
young lady of her expectations deserved. 

“ Thank you," said Phoebe ; then turning 
to her brother, “ Mervyn, do yon, too, cast oil' 
poor Marin V” 

" I told you what I thought of that long 
ago,” said Mervyn, carelessly. 

"Very well, then,” said Pluebe, sadly; 
“perhaps you will let us slay till some lady 
can he Ibiind of whom Mr. C'rahhe may ap¬ 
prove, with whom Maria and I can live.” 

" Lady Acton I” Sir Herd's voice was low 
and entreating, lint all heard it. 

“ 1 am not going to encumber myself,” she 
answered. “ I always disliked girls, and I 
shall certainly not make Acton Manor an 
idiot asylum.” 

“And mind,” added Augusta, “you wont 
come to me for the season I I have no notion 
of your leaving me all the dull part of the 
year for some gay widow at u watering-place, 
and then expecting mo to go out with you in 
London." 

“lly Heaven!” broke, out Mervyn, “they 
shall stay here, if onlv to balk vour spite. 
My sisters shall not ho driven from pillar to 
post the very day their mother is put under 
ground.” 

“ .Some respectable lady,” began Robert. 

“ Some horrid old harridan of a boarding¬ 
house keeper,” shouted Mervyn, tho louder 
for his interference. “ Ay, you would like 
it, and spend all their fortunes on parsons in 
long coats I I know better! Come here, 
Phirbe, and listen. Von shall live hero ns 
you have always done, Marin and nil, and 


keep tho Fcnniutoro woman to mind tho 
children. Answer me, will that content 
you ? Don’t go looking at Robert, but say 
yes or no.” 

Mervyn’s innuendo had deprived his oiler 
of its grace, but in spite of the pang of in¬ 
dignation, in spite of Robert’s eye of disap¬ 
proval, poor desolate Pluebe must needs cling 
to her home, and to the one who alone would 
lako her and her poor companion. “Mcr- 
vyn, thank you; it is right!” 

“RightI What docs that mean ? If any 
ono has a word to say against my sisters be¬ 
ing under my roof, let mo hear it openly, 
not behind my back. lilt, Juliana, what's 
that ? ” 

“ Only that T wonder how long it will last,” 
sneered Lady Acton. 

“ And,” added Robert, “ there should bo 
some, guarantee that they should not be in¬ 
troduced to unsuitable acquaintance.” 

“ You think me not to be trusted with 
them.” 

“ I do not.” 

Mervyn ground his teeth, answering, “Very 
well, sir, I stand indebted to you. I should 
have imagined, whatever your opinion of me, 
you would have considered your favorite sky- 
blue governess an immaculate guardian, or 
can you be contented with nothing short of 
a sisterhood ‘i" 

“ Robert,” said Phcrlie, fearing lest worse 
should follow, “Mervyn has always been 
good to us; I trust to him.” And her clear 
eyes were turned on the eldest brother with 
a grateful confidence that made him catch 
her hand with something between thanks 
anil triumph, as ho said,— 

“Well said, little one! There, sir, are 
you satisfied ? ” 

“ I must he,” replied Robert. 

Sir Ilevil, tilde to endure no longer, broke 
in with some intelligence from the newspaper, 
which he had been perusing ever since his 
unlucky appeal to his lady. livery one 
thankfully accepted this means of ending 
the discussion. 

“Well, miss,” was Juliana’s good-night, 
“you have attained your object. I hops 
you may find it answer.” 

“ Yes,” added Augusta, “ when Mervyn 
brings home that Frenchwoman, you will 
wish you had been less tenacious.” 

“ That’s till an idea of yours,” said Juliana. 
“She’ll have punishment enough in Master 
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Mervyn’s own temper. I wouldn’t keep 
liouso for him, no, not for a week.” 

“ Stay till you arc asked,” said Augusta. 

Flucbo coidd bear no more, but slipped 
through the swing-door, reached her room, 
and sinking into a chair, passively let Lies- 
clicn undress her, not attempting to raise her 
drooping head, or cheek the tears that 
trickled, conscious only of her broken, 
wounded, oppressed state of dejection, into 
the details of which she durst not look. 
How should she, when her misery had been 
inflicted by such hands? The mere fact of 
the unseemly broil between the brothers and 
sisters on such an ovening was sliamo and 
pain enough, and shu felt liko ono bruised I 
and crushed all over, both in herself and 
Maria, while the one drop of comfort in Mer- 
vyn’s kindness was poisoned by the strife be¬ 
tween him and Robert, and the doubt whether 
Robert thought she ought to have accepted 
it. 

When her maid left her, she only moved 
to extinguish her light, and then cowered 
down again ns if to hido in tho darkness; 
but the soft summer twilight gloom seemed to 
soothe and restore her, and with a longing tor 
air to refresh her throbbing brow, she leaned 
out into the cool, still night, looking into the 
northern sky, still pearly with tho last remi¬ 
niscence of the late sunset, and with the pale 
large stars beaming calmly down. 

11 O mother, mother I Well might you long 
to take your poor Maria with you — there 
where the weary are at rest—where there 
is mercy for tho weak and slow! Home! 
home 1 we have none but with you 1 

Nay, had she not a homu with Him whose 
love was more than mother's love; whose soft 
stars were smiling on her now; whoso gentle 
breezes fanned her burning cheeks, even as 
a still softer breath of comfort was stilling her 
troubled spirit? She leaned out till she could 
compose herself to kneel in prayer, and from 
prayer rose up quietly, weary, and able to 
rest beneath tho fatherly Wings spread over 
the orphan. 

She was early astir, though with heavy, 
swollen eyelids; and anxious to avoid Iler- 
tlia’s inquiries till all should he more fully 
settled, she betook herself to the garden, to 
cool her brow and eyes. She was bathing 
them in the dewy fragrant heart of a full¬ 
blown rose, that had seemed to look at her 


with-a tearful smilo of sympathy, when a 
step approached and an arm was thrown 
round her, and Robert stood besido her. 

“ My l’hoebe,” ho said, tenderly, “ how aro 
you ? It was a frightful evening.” 

“ O Robert, wero you displeased with 
mo ? ” 

“ No, indeed. You put us all to shame. I 
grieved that you had no moro preparation, 
hut somo of tho guests stayed late, after¬ 
wards I was hindered by business, and then 
llcvil laid hands on mo to adviso mo privately 
against this establishment for poor Maria.” 

“I thought it was Juliana who pressed 
it 1 ” 

“ Have you not learned that whatever ho 
dislikes she forwards ?” 

11 O Robert, you can hinder that scheme 
from ever being thought of again ? ” 

" Yes," said Robert; 11 there sho should 
never havo been, even had you not mado 
resistance.” 

“ And, Robert, may we stay hero?” asked 
Phiebe, trembling. 

“ Crabbe sees no objection,” he answered. 

11 Do you, Robert? If you think we ought 
not, I will try to change; hut Mervyn is kind, 
and it is home 1 I saw you thought me wrong, 
hut I could not help being glad ho relented 
to Maria.” 

“ You were right. Your eldest brother is 
the right person to give you a home. I can¬ 
not. It would have shown an evil, suspicious 
temper if you had refused him.” 

“ Yet you, do not liko it.” 

“ Perhaps I am unjust. I own that I had 
imagined you nil happier and better in such 
a homo ns Mrs. Parsons or Miss Oharlecoto 
could find for you; and though Mervyn 
would scarcely wilfully take advantage of 
your innocence, I do not trust to his always 
knowing what would be hurtful to you or 
liertha. It is a charge that I grudge to him, 
for I do not think he perceives what it is." 

“ I could make you think better of him. 
I wonder whether I may.” 

“ Any thing—any thing to make me think 
better of him,” cried Robert, eagerly. 

“ I do not know it from him alone,so it can¬ 
not bo a breach of confidence,” said Plucbe. 
“ He has been deeply attached,not ton pretty 
person, nor a rich nor grand one, but she was 
very good and religious—so much so that sho 
would not accept him.” 
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11 How recently?” 

“The attachment has been long; the re¬ 
jection this spring.” 

" My poor l’hoebe, I could not tell yoil 
how his time lias been passed sinco early 
spring.” 

“1 know in part,” she said, looking down; 
“bat, llobin, that arose from despair. Oh, 
how I longed for him to come and let mo try j 
to comfort him! ” I 

“ And how is this to change my opinion,”, 
asked Hubert, “except by showing me that 
no right-minded woman could trust herself 
with him ? ” 

“ O llobcrt, no! Sisters need not change, 
though others ought, perhaps. I meant you 
to see that he does love and honor goodness 
for itself, and so that ho will guard his sis¬ 
ters.” 

“I will think so, Pluebc. You deserve to 
be believed, tor you draw out his best points. 
For lay own pari, the miserable habits of our 
boyhood have fill a habit of acrimony, of 
which, repent as I will, I cannot free myself. 
I gave way to it last night. 1 can be cool, 
but I cannot help being contemptuous. 1 
make him worse, and I aggravated your dilli- 
eulties by insulting him.” 

“lie insulted you,” said Pluebc. “When 
I think of those words I don’t know how I 
can stay with him.” 

" They fell short I They were nothing,” 
said llobcrt. “ lint it was the more unbefit¬ 
ting in me to frame my warning as I did. 
() Pluebc, your prayers and inllueneo have 
done much for me. Help mo now to treat 
my brother so as not to disgrace my calling." 

“You—when you freely forgive all the in¬ 
juries ho has done you I " 

“If 1 freely lbrgavc, I suppose I should 
love;” and he murmured sadly, “lie that 
liatcth his brother is a murderer.” 

Pliuebu shrank, but could not help thinking 
that if the spit it of Cain existed among them, 
it was not with the younger brother. 

When she next spoke, it was to express 
her fear lest Miss Fennimoro should refuse 
to remain, since the position would bo un¬ 
comfortable. Her talent was thrown away 
on poor Maria, and llerlha had been very 
vexing ami provoking of late. Phoebe greatly 
dreaded a change, both from her love for her 
governess, and alarm lest a new duenna might 
bo yet more unwelcome to Mcrvyn, and she 
was disappointed to see that llobcrt caught 


at the hope that tho wltolo sclicmo might bo 
ballled on this score. 

Phoebe thought a repetition of the dinner- 
table oll'ence would bo best obviated by tak¬ 
ing her plaeo ns tea-maker at once. Mcrvyn 
first came down, and greeted her liku some¬ 
thing especially his own. Ho detected tho 
red blistered spot on her check, and ex¬ 
claimed, “Kh! did they make you cry? 
Never mind; the house will soon be clear of 
them, and you my little queen. You have 
nothing to say against it. Has any one been 
putting things in your head?” and lie looked 
fiercely at his brother. 

“ No, Mcrvyn ; llobcrt and I both think 1 
you very kind, and that it is tho right thing.” 

“ Yes,”said llobcrt,“noarrangement could 
bo more proper. I am sorry, Mcrvyn, if my 
manner was oll'ensivo last night.” 

“ I never take oll'ence; it is not my way," 
said Mcrvyn, indillerently, almost annoyed 
that his brother had not spirit to persevero 
in the quarrel. 

Alter the breakfast, where the elder sisters 
were cold and distant, and Sir Ilevil as friendly 
ns he durst, Mervyn’s first move was to go, 
in conjunction with Mr. Crabbe, to explain 
the arrangement to Miss Fennimoro, and re¬ 
quest her to eontinuu her services. They 
came away surprised and angry: Miss Fenni¬ 
moro would “consider of it.” liven when 
Mcrvyn, to spare himself from “some stranger 
who might prove a greater nuisance,” had 
oll'ered a hundred in addition to her present 
exorbitant salary, shu courteously declined, 
and repealed that her reply should bo given 
in tho evening. 

Mervyn’s wrath would have been doubled 
'had he known the cause of her delay. She 
sent Maria to beg llobcrt to spare her half 
ait hour, ami on his entrance, dismissing her 
pupils, shu said, “ Mr. Fulmort, I should bo 
glad if you would candidly tell me your opin¬ 
ion of the proposed arrangement. I mean,” 
seeing his hesitation, *• of that part which re¬ 
lates to myself.” 

“ 1 do not quite understand you,” he said. 

“ 1 mean, whether, ns the person whose 
decision has tho most worth in this family', 
you are satisfied to leave your sisters under 
my charge ? If not, w hatever it may cost 
mu to part with that sweet and admirable 
Phoibo,” and her voice showed unwonted 
emotion, “ I would not think of remaining 
with them.” 
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“You put mo In a very strange position, 
Misa Fennimorc; I lmvo no authority to de¬ 
cide. They could lmvo no friend more sin¬ 
cerely anxious for their welfare or so welcome 
to Phoebe’s present wishes.” 

“ Perhaps not; but tho question is not of 
my feelings nor theirs, but whether you con¬ 
sider my influence pernicious to their relig¬ 
ious principles. If so, I decline their guar¬ 
dian’s terms at once.” After a pause, shu 
added, pleased at his deliberation, “ It may j 
assist you if I lay before you the state of my 
own mind.” 

She proceeded to explain that her parents 
had been professed Unitarians, her mother, 
loving and devout to tho hereditary faith, be¬ 
yond which sho had never looked—“ Mr. 
Fulinort,” she said, “ nothing will approve it¬ 
self to me that condemns my mother I ” 

lie began to say that often where there 
was no wilful rejection of truth, saving grace 
and faith might be vouchsafed. 

“ You are charitable,” sho answered, in a 
tone like sarcasm, and went on. Iler father, 
a literary man of high ability, set aside from 
work by ill-health, thought himself above 
creeds. lie had given his daughter a man’s 
education, had read many argumentative 
books with her, and died, leaving her liber¬ 
ally and devoutly inclined in the spirit of 
Pope’s universal prayer—“ Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord.” It was all aspiration to the Lord 
of nature, the forms, adaptations to humanity, 
kaleidoscope shapes of half-comprehended 
fragments, each with its own beauty, and 
only becoming worthy of reprobation where 
they permitted moral vices, among which sho 
counted intolerance. 

'What she thought reasonable—Christian¬ 
ity, modified by tho world’s progress—was 
her tenet, and she had no scruple in partak¬ 
ing in any act of worship; while naturally 
conscientious, and loving all the virtues, she 
viewed the terrors of religion as the scourge 
of the grovelling am superstitious; or if suf¬ 
fering existed at all, it could be only as expi¬ 
ation, conducting to a condition of high in¬ 
tellect and perfect morality. No other view, 
least of all that of a vicarious atonement, 
seemed to her worthy of the beneficence of 
the God whom she had set up for herself. 

Thus had she rested for twenty years; but 
of late she had been dissatisfied. Living 
with l’hmbe, “ though the child was not nat¬ 
urally intellectual,” there was no avoiding 


tho impression thnt what sho acted and rested 
on was substantial truth. “ Tho samo with 
others,” said Alisa Fennimorc, meaning her 
auditor himself. 11 And, again, I cannot but 
feel that devotion to any system of faith is 
the restraint that liertlia is deficient in, and 
that this is probably owing to my own tone. 
These examples have led me to go over the 
former ground in (he course of the present 
spring ; and it has struck me that, if the Di¬ 
vine lieing be not tho mere abstraction I 
once supposed, it is consistent to believe that 
ho has a character and will—individuality, 
in short—so that there might be one single 
revelation of absolute truth. I have not thor¬ 
oughly gono through tho subject, but I hope 
to do so; and when I mark what I can only 
call a supernatural influence on an individual 
character, I view it as an evidence in favor 
of the system that produced it. My exposi¬ 
tion of my opinions shocks you; 1 know it 
would, lint knowing this, and thinking it 
possiblo that an undoubting believer might 
have influenced liertlia, nro you willing to 
trust your sisters to me ? ” 

“ Let mo ask one question—why was this 
explanation never offered before, to those 
who had more right to decide?” 

“ My tenets have seldom been the subject 
of inquiry. When they have, I have con¬ 
cealed nothing; and twice have thus missed 
a situation, lint these things are usually 
taken for granted ; and I never imagined it 
my duty to volunteer my religious sentiments, 
since I never obtruded them. I gavo no 
scandal by objecting to any form of worship, 
and concerned myself with the moral mid in¬ 
tellectual, not the religious being.” 

“ Could you reach tho moral without tho 
religious ? ” 

" I should tell you that I have seldom 
reared a pupil from childhood. Mine have 
been chiefly from fifteen to eighteen, whoso 
parents required their instruction, not educa¬ 
tion, from me ; and till I came here, I never 
fully beheld tho growth and development of 
character. I found that whereas all I could 
do for 1‘hcebe was to give her method and in¬ 
formation, leaving alone the higher graces 
elsewhere derived, with liertlia, my efforts 
were inadequate to supply any motive for 
overcoming her natural defects; and I be¬ 
lieve that association with a person of my 
sceptical habit has tended to prevent I’hccbe’s 
religion from influencing her sister.” 
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“ This is tho reason you toll mo ? ’’ 

" Partly; ami likowiso because I esteem 
you very differently from my former employ¬ 
ers, and know that your views for your sisters 
nro not liko those of tho persons with whom I 
have been accustomed to deal." 

“ You know that I have no power. It 
rests entirely with my brother and Mr. 
Crabbe.” 

“ I am perfectly awaro of it; but I could 
not allow myself to bo forced on your sisters 
by any family arrangement contrary to tho 
wishes of that member of it who is most qual¬ 
ified to judge for them.” 

“Thank you. Miss b'ennimoro; I will treat 
you as openly ns you have treated me. I 
have ollen felt indignant that my sisters should 
bo exposed to any risk of baring their faith 
shaken ; and (bis morning, I almost hoped to 
hear that you did not consent to Mervyn’s 
scheme. Ilut what you have said convinces mo 
that, whatever you may have been previously, 
you are more likely lo strengthen and confirm 
them in all that iH good than half the people 
they would meet. I know that it would bo a 
heavy nflliction to Phoebe to lose so kind a 
friend ; it might drive her from the homo to 
which she clings, and separate Hertba, at 
least, from her; and under the circumstances, 
I cannot wish you to leave tho poor girls at 
present.” lie spoko rather confusedly, but 
there was more consent in manner than 
words. 

“ Thank you,” she replied, fervently. “ I 
cannot tell you what it would cost me to part 
with Placin', my living lesson." 

“ Only let the lesson be still unconscious.” 

“ I would not have it otherwise for worlds. 
The calm reliance that makes her a minister¬ 
ing spirit is far too lovely to be rutiled by a 
hint of the controversies that weary my brain. 
If it be the oiled of credulity, the effects are 
more beauteous than those of clear eyesight.” 

“ You will not always think it credulity.” 

“There would be great rest in being able 
to accept nil that you and shu do," Miss Fen- 
nimore answered with a sigh ; “ in finding an 
unchanging answer to ‘ AVhat is (ruth V ’ Yet 
even your (lospel leaves that question unan¬ 
swered.” 

“ Unanswered to Pilate.; but thoso who 
nro true find the truth; and I verily trust that 
your eyes will become cleared to find it. Miss 
Fcnnimore, you know that I am unready and 


weak in argument, and you liavo often left 
me no refuge but my positive conviction; but 
I can refer you to thoso who nro strong. If I 
can help you by carrying your difficulties to 
others, or by pointing out books, I should re¬ 
joice—” 

“ You cannot argue—you can only act,” 
said Miss Fcnnimore, smiling, ns a message 
called him away. 

Tho schoolroom bad been left undisturbed, 
for the sisters were otherwise occupied. Ity 
Mr. Fulmort’s will, the jewels, excepting cer¬ 
tain Mervyn heirlooms, woro to bo divided 
between tho daughters, and their two lady¬ 
ships thought this the best time for their 
choice, though ns yet they could not take 
possession, l’ha'bo would have given tho 
world that the sets had been appropriated, 
so that Mervyn and Mr. Crabbe should not 
have had to make her miserablo by lighting 
her battles, insisting on her choosing, and 
then overruling her choice ns not of suffi¬ 
ciently valuable articles, while liertha profited 
by (bo lesson in barpyhood, and regarded all 
claimed by the others ns so much taken from 
herself; and poor Maria clasped on every 
bracelet one by one, threaded every ring on 
her fingers, and caught tho samo bistro on 
every diamond, delighting in tho grand ex¬ 
hibition, and in her own share, which by 
general consent included all that was clumsy 
and ill-set. Mo one bad tho heart to disturb 
her, but Phoebe felt that the poor thing was 
an eyesore to them nil, and was hardly able 
to endure Augusta’s compliment. “ After 
all, l’lurbe, she is not so bad; yon may make 
her tolerably presentable for the country.” 

I,ndy Acton patronized liertha, in opposi¬ 
tion to I’luebe; and Sir lievil was glad to 
have one sister to whom he could bo good- 
natured without molestation. Tho young 
lady, heartily weary of the monotony of home, 
was much disappointed at the present arrange¬ 
ment ; Phudie had become the envied elder 
sister instead of the companion in misfortune, 
and Juliana was looked on ns tho sympathiz¬ 
ing friend w ho would lain have opened the 
prison doors that l’hoebo closed against her 
by making all that disturbance about Maria. 

“It is all humbug about Maria,” said Juli¬ 
ana. ‘-Mueh Phoebe will let her stand in 
her way when she wants to come to London 
for the season—but I’ll not take her out, 1 
promise her.” 
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“ But you will take me,” cried Bertha. 
“ You’ll not lcavo mo in this dismal hole al¬ 
ways.” 

“ Never fegr, Bertha. This plan wont last 
six months. Mervyn and l’hocbo will get sick 
of one another, and Augusta will bo ready 
to take her in—she is pining for an errand 
girl." 

“ I’ll not go there to read cookery books 
and meet old fogies. You will have me, 
Juliana, and wo will have such fun together.” 

“ When you are como out, perhaps—and 
you must cure that stammer.” 

“ I shall die of dulness before then 1 If I 
eouhl only go to school 1 ” 

“ I wouldn’t bo you, with Maria for your 
most lively companion.” 

“ It is much worse than when wo used to 
go down into tho drawing-room. Now we 
never see any one but Miss Charlccoto, and 
riiccbe is getting exactly like her!” 

"What, all her sanctimonious ways? I 
thought so.” 

"And to make it moro aggravating, Miss 
Fcnninioro is going to get religious too. She 
made me read all Butler's Aniilaipj, and wants 
to put mo into Patcy, and she is always run¬ 
ning after llobert.” 

“Middle-aged governesses always do run 
after young clergymen—especially tho most 
outlet" 

“ And now she snaps mo up if I say any 
thing tho least comprehensive or speculative, 
or if I laugh at the conventionalities Plioebo 
learns at tho Holt. Yesterday I said that 
the progress of common sense would soon 
make people eeaso to connect dulneSs with 
mortality, or to think a serious mistiness the 
solo evidence of respect, and I was caught 
up as if it wero high treason.” 

" You must not get out of bounds in your 
talk, Bertha, or sound unfeeling.” 

“ I can’t help being original,” said Bertha. 
" I must evolve my ideas out of my individ¬ 
ual consciousness, and assort my independ¬ 
ence of thought." 

Juliana laughed, not quite following her 
sister’s metaphysical tone, but satisfied that, it 
was anti-l’hccbe, she answered by observing, 
" An intolerable fuss they do make about that 
girl I” 

“ And sho is not a bit clever,” continued 
Bertha. " I can do a translation in half tho 
time she takes, and have got- far beyond her 
in all kinds of natural philosophy 1 ” 


" Sho flattersMcrvyn, that’s tho thing; but 
sho will soon lniYO enough of that. I hopo ho 
wont get her into somo dreadful scrape, that’s 
all!” 

“ What sort of scrape?” asked Bertha, 
gathering from tho smack of tho hopo that 
it was something exciting. 

“ Oh, you arc too much of a chit to know 
—but I say, Bertha, write to me, and let mo 
know whom Mervyn brings to tho house.” 

With somewhat the liko injunction, only 
directed to a dill’erent quarter, llobert like¬ 
wise left Beauchamp. 

As ho well knew would be tho ease, noth¬ 
ing in his own circumstances was changed by 
his mother’s death, save that ho no longer 
could call her inheritance his home. She had 
made no will, and her entire estate passed to 
her eldest son, from whom llobert parted on 
terms of defiance, rather understood than ex¬ 
pressed. lie took leave of his birthplace as 
ono never expecting to return thither, and 
going for his last hour at lliltonbury to Miss 
Charlccoto, poured out to her ns many of his 
troubles ns ho could bear to utter. “And,” 
said lie, “ I liavo given my approval to tho 
two schemes that I most disapproved before¬ 
hand—to Mervyn’s giving my sister a homo, 
and to Miss l'eniiiinore’s continuing their 
governess I What will como of it ? ” 

“ Do not repent, llobert,” was the answer. 
“ Depend upon it, tho great danger is in 
rashly meddling with existing arrangements, 
especially by a strain of influence. It is what 
tho young aro slow to learn, but experienco 
brings it home." 

“ With you to watch them, I will fear the 
less.” 

Miss Charlccoto wondered whether any dis¬ 
appointment of his own added to his depres¬ 
sion, and if ho thought of Dueilla. 

CIIAI’TEIt IV. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 

As vou imagine. She has n hidden strength. 

Winch you remember not.—Cosies. 

Pikkiie was left to tho vacancy of tho or¬ 
phaned house, to a blank svhero her pres¬ 
ence had been gladness, and to relief moro 
sad than pain, in parting with her favorito 
brother, and seeing him out of danger of 
provoking or being provoked. 

To havo been tho cause of strife and ob¬ 
ject of envy weighed like guilt on her heart. 
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and tlio tempest that Iiad tossed her when most 
needing peaconnd soothing, left hersoro and 
suffering. Slio did not nurso her grief, and 
was content that her mother should he freed 
from tlio burden of existence that had of 
late been so heavy; hut the missing the cher¬ 
ished recipient of her eavo was inevitable, 
and she was not of n nature to shake off de¬ 
jection readily, nor to throw sorrow aside in 
excitement. 

Mcrvyn felt ns though he had caught a 
lark, and found it droop instead of singing, 
lie was very kind, almost oppressively so; 
ho rode and drove with her to every ruin or 
view esteemed worth seeing, ordered hooks 
for her, and consulted her on improvements 
that pained her by (ho very fact of change. 
She gave her attention sweetly and grate¬ 
fully, was always at his call, and amused his 
evenings with cards or music, hut she felt 
herself dull and sad, and saw him disappointed 
in her. 

Then she tried bringing in llertha ns enter¬ 
tainment for both, but it was a downright fail¬ 
ure. ISrrtha was far too sharp and pert for an 
elder brother devoid both of wit and temper, 
and tlio only eonsequenco was that she fath¬ 
omed his shallow acquirements in literature 
and the natural sciences, and ho pronounced 
her to ho eaten up with conceit, and the most 
intolerable child he ever saw—an irremedia¬ 
ble insult to a young woman of filleen; nor 
could Bertha be brought forward without dis¬ 
appointing Maria, whoso presence Mcrvyn 
would not endure, and thus Phncbe was forced 
to yield tlio point, and keep in tlio back¬ 
ground the appendages only tolerated for her , 
sake. 

Greatly commiserating Bertha’s weariness 
of the schoolroom, sho tried to gratify the 
governess and plcnso her sisters by resuming 
her studies; but tlio motive of duty and obo- 
dienco being gone, tlioso wero irksonio to a 
mind naturally meditativo anil practical, and 
sho found herself triumphed over by Bertha 
for forgetting whether Lucca were Guclf or 
Ghibelline, putting oolit below red sandstone, 
or confusing tlio definition of ozone. Sho 
liked Bertha to surpass her; but inattention 
sho regarded ns wrong in itself, ns well ns a 
bad example, and her apologies wero so 
hearty ns quito to effect bliss Pcnnimore. 

Mcrvyn’s attentions woro off with the 
days of seclusion. By tlio third week ho was 
dining out, by tho fourth ho was starting for ] 


Goodwood, half inviting Flitcbo to como with 
him, and assuring her that it was just what 
sho wanted to put her into spirits again. 
Poor Phoebe—when Mr. Henderson talking 
to Miss l'eiiniinore, and Bertha at tho samo 
time insisting on DccnmloH’s system to Miss 
Charlccote, had seemed to create a distress¬ 
ing whirl and confusion I 

bliss l’ennimore smiled, both with pleasure 
and amusement, as Plurbo asked her per¬ 
mission to walk to the Ilolt, and be fetched 
home by tho carriage at night. 

11 Don’t laugh at me,” said l’hocbc. “ I am 
so glad to have some one’s leave to ask.” 

“I will not laugh, my dear, but I will not 
help you to reverse our positions. It is let¬ 
ter wo should both ho accustomed to them.” 

“If seems selfish to take the carriage for 
myself,” said Phoebe; “but I think I have 
rather neglected Miss Charlecolo for Mcrvyn, 
and I believe sho would liko to have mo 
alone.” 

Tlio solitude of tho walk was a great boon, 
and there was healing in the power of silence 
—the repose of not being forced to be lively. 
Summer flowers had passed, but bryony 
mantled tho bushes in luxuriant beauty, and 
kingly teazles raised their diademed heads, 
and excitingly stretched forth their sceptred 
arms. Purple heather mixed with fragrant 
thyme, blue harebells and pale bints of quiver- 
grass edged the path, and thistledown, drift¬ 
ing from tho chalk uplands, lay liko snow in 
tlio hollows, or danced liko living things on 
tho path before her. A brood of goldfinches, 
with merry twitter and flashing wings, flitted 
round a tall milk thistle with variegated 
leaves, and a little further on, just at tho 
opening of a glade from the path, sho beheld 
a huge dragon-fly, banded with green, black, 
and gold, poised on wings invisible in their 
rapid motion, and hawking for insects. Sho 
stood to watch, collecting materials to plcaso 
bliss Charlccote, and make a 6tory for Maria. 

“ Stand still. Ho is upon you.” 

Sho saw bliss Charlccoto a few yards off, 
nearly on all-fours in tho tliymy grass. 

“ Only a grasshopper. I’ve only once seen 
such a fellow. lie makes portentous leaps. 
There I on your flounce I ” 

“ I have him 1 No I Ho went right over 
you 1 ” 

“l’vo got him under my handkerchief. 
Put your hand in my pocket—take out a lit¬ 
tle wide-mouthed bottle. That's it. Get in, 
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sir, it is of no uso to bite. There's on air¬ 
hole in the cork. Isn’t ho a beauty ? ” 

“ Ob, the lovely green I "What saws he wears 
on bis thighs I See the delicate pink lining I 
What horns I and a quaint face, like a horso’s." 

•“The appearance of them is ns tho ap¬ 
pearance of horses.' Not that this is a locust, 
only a grijUun, happily for us.” 

“ What is tho dill'erenco ? ” 

“ Long or short horns, since Bertha is not 
here to make me call them antenna). I must 
take him homo to draw, as soon as I have 
gathered some willow for my puss. You aro 
coming homo with me ? ” 

“ I meant to drink tea with you, and be 
sent for in the evening.” 

“ Good child. I was almost coming to you, 
but I was afraid of Mcrvyn. IIow lias it 
been, my dear ? ” 

Phmbe’s “ ho is very kind ” was allowed to 
stand for tho present, and Ilonora led tho 
way by a favorite path, which was now to 
Phoebe, making the curcuit of the Holt; some¬ 
times dipping into a hollow, over which tho 
lesser scabious east a tint like tho gray of a 
cloud; sometimes rising on a knoll so ns to 
look down on tho rounded tops of tho trees, 
following tho undulations of the grounds; and 
beyond them the green valley, winding stream, 
and harvest fields, melting into tho chalk 
downs on the horizon. To Phoebe, all had 
tho freshness of novelty, with tho charm of 
familiarity, and without tho fatigue of admira¬ 
tion required by tho show-places to which 
Mcrvyn had taken her. Presently Miss 
Charlceote opened tho wicket leading to an 
oak coppice. There was hardly any brush¬ 
wood. Tho ground was covered with soft 
grass and round clastic cushions of gray 
lichen. There were a few brackens, and hero 
and there tho crimson midsummer men, but 
tho copsewood consisted of tho redundant 
shoots of the old, gnarled, knotted stumps, 
covered with handsomo foliago of tho pale 
sea-green of later summer, and tho leaves far 
exceeding in size thoso cither of the sapling 
or tho full-sized tree—vigorous playfulness of 
the poor old wounded stocks. 

“ Ah I ” said Honor, pausing, “ hero I found 
my purple emperor, sunning himself, his glo¬ 
rious wings wide open, looking black at first, 
but turning out to bo of purple velvet, of tho 
opaque mysterious beauty which seems nobler 
than mere lustre.” 


“ Did you keep him ? I thought that was 
against your principles.” 

“I only mocked him by trying to paint 
him. IIo was mino because ho enmo to de¬ 
light mo with tho plcasuro of having seen him, 
and tho rcmcmbranco of him that pervades 
tho path. It was just where Ilumfrcy always 
told mo tho creatures might be found.” 

11 IVas Mr. Charlccoto loud of natural his¬ 
tory ? ” asked Phoebe, shyly. 

11 Not as natural history, but ho knew bird, 
beast, insect, and tree, with a friendly, hearty 
intimacy, such ns Cockney writers ascribe to 
peasants, but which they never have. While 
ho used tho homeliest names, a dishwasher 
for a wagtail, cuckoo’s bread and cliceso for 
wood-sorrel (partly I believe to teach me), ho 
knewthem thoroughly, nests, haunts, and all.” 

Phoebe could not help quoting the old lines, 
“ IIo praycth well that loveth well both man 
and bird and beast.” 

“ Yes, and somo persons have a curious af¬ 
finity with tho gentlo and good in creation— 
who can watch and even handle a bird’s nest 
without making it bo deserted, whom bees do 
not sting, and horses, dogs, and cats lovo so 
as to reveal their best instincts in a way that 
seems fabulous. In spile of the Lyra Inno- 
ccntium, I think this is less ollen tho ease with 
children than with such grown peoplo ns— 
like your guardian, Phoebe—have kept some¬ 
thing of tho majesty and calmness of inno¬ 
cence.” 

l’hcoho was all in a glow with tho pleasure 
of hearing l|im so called, but bashful under 
that very delight, she said, 11 Perhaps part of 
Solomon’s wisdom was in loving these things, 
since ho know the plants from tho cedar to 
tho hyssop.” 

“ And spoko of Naturo so beautifully in his 
Song, but I am afraid ns ho grew old ho must 
have lost his healthful plcasuro in them, when 
ho was lifted up.” 

“ Or did he only make them learning and 
ornament, instead of a joy and devotion?” 
said Phoebe, thinking of tho difiercnco be¬ 
tween Bcrtba’s lovo and Miss Charlecoto's. 

“ Nor does ho say that ho found vanity in 
them, though bo did in his own gardens and 
pools of water. No, tho longer I live, tho 
more sure I am that theso things aro meant 
for our solaeo and minor help through tho 
trials of life. I assure you, Phoebe, that tho 
crimson leaf of a Ilerb-ltobert in tho hedge 
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lias broken a strain of fretful repining, ami it 
is ono great blessing in tlicso pleasures tlmt 
ono never can exhaust them.” 

Plurbu saw that Miss Cliarlceoto was riglit 
in her own ease, when on coming in, the 
grasshopper’s name and history wero sought, 
amt there, followed an exhibition of the “puss” 
for whom the willow had been gathered, 
namely, a grass-green caterpillar, with a hit- 
ten’s lace, a curious upright head and shoul¬ 
ders, and two purple tails, whence on irrita¬ 
tion two pink filaments protruded,—lashes for 
the ichneumons, as Ilonnra explained. The 
lonely woman's interest in her quaint pet 
showed how thickly are strewn round us 
many a calm and innocent mode of solace 
and cheerfulness, if we knew but how to avail 
ourselves of it. 

Uonora bail allowed the conversation to be 
thus desultory and indill'crenl, thinking that 
it gave greater rest to Plarbo, and it was not 
till the evening was advancing that she began 
to discharge herself of an urgent commission 
from Hubert, by saving, “ I’lucbe, I want you 
to do something for me. There is that little 
damn's school in your hamlet. It is too far oil 1 
for me to look after, I wish you would.” 

" 1’obin has been writing to me about par¬ 
ish work,” said l’hcebe, sadly. “ Perhaps I 
ought, but I don't know how, ami I can’t bear 
that anv change in our ways should be ob¬ 
served ; ” and the tears came more speedily 
than Honor bad expected. 

“ Dear child,” she said, “there is no need 
for (hat feeling. Parish work, at least in a 
lay family, must depend on the amount of 
home duly. In the. last years of my dear 
mother's life I bad to let every thing go, and 
I know it is not easy to resume, still less to 
begin, but you will be glad to have done so, 
and will find it a great comfort.” 

“ If it be my duty, I must try,” said l’hiube, 
dejectedly, “ and I suppose it is. Will you 
come and show me what to do ? I never 
went into a cottage in my life." 

“I have spoken too soon I” thought Honor; 
“ yet Hubert urged me, and besides the evil 
of neglecting the poor, the work will do her 
good ; but it breaks one’s heart to see this 
meek, mournful obedience.” 

“ While we are alone,” continued Phadje, 
“ I can fix times, and do as I please, but I 
cannot tell what Mervya may want me to do 
when he is at home.” 


“Do you expect that he will wish you to 
go out with him V ” asked llonora. 

“ Not this autumn," she answered; “ but ho 
finds it so dull at home, that I tally expect ho 
will have his friends to stay with him.” 

“Pluebe, let mo strongly advise you to 
keep aloof from your brother's friends. When 
they are in tho house, live entirely in the 
schoolroom. If you begin at once as a matter 
of course, he will see the propriety, anil ac¬ 
quiesce. You are not vexed V ” 

“ Thank you, I believe it is all right. Kob- 
ert will be the more at ease alwut us. I only 
do not like to act as if I distrusted Mervyn.” 

“ It would not be discreet (or any girl so 
young ns you are to bo entertaining her 
brother's sporting friends. You could hardly 
do so without acquiring the same kind of rep¬ 
utation as my poor Lucy’s Hashe, which ho 
would not wish.” 

“ Thank you,” said Phoebe, more heartily. 
“ You have shown me the way out of a diffi¬ 
culty. I need not go into company at all this 
winter, and allcr that, only with our old 
country neighbors.” 

llonora was infinitely relieved at having 
bestowed this piece of advice, on which she 
had agreed with Hubert as the only means of 
ensuring l’liiebu’s being sheltered from society 
that Mervyn might not esteem so bad for his 
sister ns they did. 

The quietness of Mervyn’s absence did 
much for tho restoration of Plnehe’s spirits. 
The dame's school was not delightful to her; 
she bad not begun early enough in life for 
ease, but she did her tasks there.as a duty, 
and was amply rewarded by tho new enjoy¬ 
ment thus afforded to Marin. The importance 
of being sunoumled by a ring of infants, 
teaching the alphabet, guiding them round 
tho gooseberry bush, or leading their songs 
and hymns, was felicity indescribable to Ma¬ 
ria. Sho learnt each name, and, with thu 
reiteration that no one could endure save 
Pluebe and faithful Licschen, rehearsed the 
individual alphabetical acquirements of every 
one; she painted pictures for them, hemmed 
pinafores, and was happier than she had ever 
been in her life, ns well as less fretful and 
more manageable, and she even began to de¬ 
velop more sense and intelligence in this di¬ 
rection than sho had seemed capable of under 
the dreary round of lessons past her compre¬ 
hension. 
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It was a great stimulus to Phoebe, and 
spurred her to personal parish work, going 
beyond the soup and subscriptions that might 
have bounded her charities for want of know¬ 
ing better. Of course tho worst and most 
plausible people took her in, and Miss Charlc- 
cote sometimes scolded, sometimes laughed, 
at her, but the beginning was made, and Rob¬ 
ert was pleased. 

Mervyn did bring homo some shooting 
friends, but he made no difficulties as to the 
seclusion that Miss Charlccotc had recom¬ 
mended for his sister; accepting it so easily 
that Phoebe thought he must have intended it 
from the first. From that time ho was seldom 
at homo without one or more guests—an ar¬ 
rangement that kept the young ladies chiefly 
to the west wing, and always, when in the 
garden, forced them to be on their guard 
against stumbling upon smoking gentlemen. 
It was a late-homed, noi-y company, and the 
sounds that reached the sisters made the 
younger girls curious, and the governess anx¬ 
ious. Perhaps it was impossible that girls of 
seventeen and fillccn should not be excited 
by the vicinity of moustaches and beards 
whom they were bidden to avoid; and even 
the alternate French and Merman which Miss 
Fennimore culhrecd on Ilertha more strongly 
than ever, merely produced the variety of her 
descanting on their /re t. ’Ijtn'l'ii, or on I'linurc 
a qutl/i' h t ett’u: tin ft ittittirtirt-la cnhmmt- 
icnl tar k i/ntml ttrtilttr , till Miss Fennimore 
declared that she woidd have Matin and Mreck 
talked if there were no word for a gentleman 
in either! There were always stories to be 
fold of llertha’s narrow escapes of being over¬ 
taken by them in garden or corridor, till Ma¬ 
ria, infected by tho panic, used to flounder 
away as if from a beast of prey, and being 
ns tall as, and considerably stouter than, 
Phccbc, with the sluillling gait of the imbe¬ 
cile, would produce a volume of sound that 
her sister always feared might attract notice 
and irritate Mervyn. 

llonora Charlccotc tried to give pleasure 
to tho sisters by having them at tho Holt, 
and would fain have treated IScrtha as one 
of the inherited godchildren. Hut Ilertha 
proved by reference to the brass tablet that 
she coulil not be godchild to a man w ho died 
three years before her birth, and it was then 
perceived that his sponsorship hail been to 
an elder Ilertha, who had died in infancy, of 
water oil the head, and whom her parents, in 


their impaticnco of 6orrow, had absolutely 
caused to bo forgotten. Such a delusion in 
tho exact Plitebo could only bo accounted 
for by her tendornoss to Mr. Charlccotc, and 
it gave Ilertha a subject of triumph of which 
she availed herself to tho utmost. She had 
imbibed a sovereign contempt for Miss Char- 
lceote’s capacity, and considered hor ns em¬ 
bodying the passivo individual who is to be 
instructed or confuted in a scientific dialogue. 
.So she lost no occasion of triumphantly de¬ 
nouncing all “cataclysms”of tho globe, past 
or future, of resolving all naturo into gases, 
or arguing upon duality—a subject that for¬ 
tunately usually brought on her hesitation of 
speech, a misfortimo of which Miss Fcnni- 
n.ore and I’hucbo would unscrupulously avail 
themselves to change the conversation. Thu 
bad taste and impertinence were quite as ap¬ 
parent to the governess as to the sister, and 
though Ilertha never admitted a doubt of 
having carried the day against the old world 
prejudices, yet Miss Fennimore perceived, 
not only tied Miss Charlecote’s notions were 
not of the contracted and unreasonable, order 
that had been ascribed to her, but that liber¬ 
ality in her pupil was more uncuudid, narrow, 
and self-sufficient than was “credulity” in 
Miss C'liarleeote. Honor was more amused 
than annoyed at these discussions; she was 
sorry lor tho silly, conceited girl, though not 
in the least olfcndcd or disturbed, but l’luebo 
and Miss Fennimore considered them such 
an exposure that they were by no means 
willing to give Ilertha tho opportunity of 
launching herself at her senior. 

The stale of thu household likewiso per¬ 
plexed l’hicbo. She had been bred up to 
tho sight of waste, ostentation, and extrava¬ 
gance, and they did not distress her; but her 
partial authority revealed to her glimpses of 
dishonesty; detected falsehoods destroyed her 
confidence in tho housekeeper; her attempts 
at charities to the poor were intercepted; her 
visits to tho hamlet disclosed to her some of 
tho effects on the villagers of a vicious, dis¬ 
orderly establishment; and she understood 
why a careful mother would ns soon have 
sent her daughter to service at tho lowest 
public-house as at lleauchamp. 

Mervyn had detected one of the footmen 
in a flagrant act of peculation, and had dis¬ 
missed him, but Phoebe believed thu evil to 
have extended far more widely than ho sup¬ 
posed, and made up her mind to entreat him 
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to investigate matters. In vain, liowovcr, 
slio sought for n favorablo moment, for lie 
was never alone. Tlio intervals between 
other visitors were filled up by a Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, who seemed to have erected himself into 
60 much of the domesticated friend that lie 
had established a bowing nnd speaking nc- 
fpiaintanco with l’hcebe; llertha no longer 
narrated her escapes of encounters with 
him; nnd, being tlio only one of tho gen¬ 
tlemen who ever went to church, ho oficn 
joined the young ladies ns they walked back 
from thence, l’hoebo heartily wished him 
gone, for ho mado her brother inaccessible; 
sho only saw Mervyn when ho wanted her 
to find something for him or to give her n 
message, and if sho ventured to say that she 
wanted to speak to him lie promised—“ .Some 
time or other”—-which always proved sine 
die. lie was looking very ill, his complexion 
very much Hushed, and his hand heated anil 
unsteady, and she heard through I.icschen 
of his having severe morning headaches, and 
fits of giddiness and depression, Imt these 
seemed to make, him more unable to spare 
Mr. Hastings, as if life would, not he endur¬ 
able without the billiards that she sometimes 
heard knocking about half the night. 

However, the anniversary of Mr. I'nlmort’s 
death would bring his executor to clear oil' 
one branch of his bu-inc.-.s, and Mcrvyu’s 
friends lied before, the coming of the. grave 
old lawyer, all fixing the period of their de¬ 
parture hetbre Christmas. Nor eoidd Mer¬ 
vyn go with them; he must meet Mr. Crahlie, 
and I’inehe's heart quite hounded ntthe hope 
of lining aide to w alk about the house in com¬ 
fort, and say part of what was on her mind 
to her brother. 

“ Whose writing is this?" said l’htrbo to 
herself, ns tho letters wero given to her, two 
days before the clcaraneo of the house. “ I 
ought to know it—it is I No! Yes, indeed 
it is—poor Lucy I Where can sho be? What 
can she have to say ? ” 

Thu letter was dateless, and l’hadie’.s amaze 
grew as she road. 

“l)t:.\n l’lmtnr,—You know it is my na¬ 
ture to do odd things, so never mind that, hut 
attend to me, as one w ho huows too well what 
it is to be motherless and undirected. Gossip 
is long-tongued enough to roach me here, ill 
full venom as I know nnd trust, hut it makes 
my blood boil, till I can't help writing a warn¬ 
ing that may at least save you pain. I know 


you nro tho snowdrop poor Owen used to call 
you, and 1 know you havo Honor Chnrlccoto 
for philosopher mid friend, but sho is nearly 
ns unsophisticated ns yourself, nnd if report 
say true, your brother is getting you into a 
scrape. If it is a fact that ho lias .lark Hast¬ 
ings dangling about lloauchamp, ho deserves 
the lot of my unlucky Charter!* cousins 1 
Mind what you nro nbout, l’hoebe, if tho man 
is there. lie is plausible, clever, has no end 
of amusing resources, and keeps his head above 
water; but I know that in no placo vvliero 
tlioro nro womankind lias ho been received 
without there having been cause to repent it i 
I hope you may bo able to laugh—if not, it 
may ho a wholesomo euro to hear that his 
friends believe him to havo secured otto of 
tho heiresses at lloauchnmn. There, I’hochc, 

I have said my say, and I fear it is cutting 
and wounding, but it came out of the love of 
a heart that has not got rid of some of its old 
feelings, and that could- not hear to think of 
sorrow or evil tongues busy about you. That 
I write Ibr your sake, not lor my own, you 
may see by my making it impossible to an¬ 
swer. JjL'cii.i.a foANimituoK. 

“ If Viiii hold council with Honor over this 
—as, if you arc wi-e, you will—you may tell 
lu i'that 1 am learning gratitude to her. 1 
would ask her pardon if I could without ser¬ 
vility.” 

o Seemvd one of the heives-cs! ” said 
1‘luehe ti> herself. u 1 should like to be able 
to tell I nicy bow I call laugh I l’oor l.uey, 
how very kind ill her to write. 1 wonder 
whether Mervyn knows how hail the man is! 
Shull I go to Miss Chnrlccoto? Oh, no; sho 
is spending two days at Moororoft! Shall I 
tell Mist lYnniniore ? No, I think not; it 
will ho wiser to talk to Miss Charleeoto; I 
don’t liko to tell Miss l’eimimore, of Lucy, 
l’oor Lucy—sho is always generous I Ho 
'fill soon bo gone, nnd then I can speak to 
Mervyn.” 

This secret was not a serious burden to 
I’hu'he, though she could not help smiling to 
herself at tho comical notion of having boon 
secured by a man to whom sho lmd not 
spoken a dozen limes, anil then with the ut¬ 
most coldness and formality. 

Tho next day sho approached the letter- 
hag with some curiosity. It contained otto 
for her from her sister Juliana, a very unu¬ 
sual correspondent, and Phoebe's mind mis¬ 
gave her lest it should havo any connection 
with tho hints in Lucilla’s note, lint sho 
was little prepared for what sho read. 
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"Acton Manor, Dec. Uth. 

“My deah Piuede, — Although after 
what passed in July, 1 cannot Biipposo tlmt 
the opinion of your ciders can have any ef¬ 
fect on your proceedings, yet, for the sako 
of our relationship, as well as of regard to 
appearances, I cannot forbear endeavoring 
to rescue you from tho consequences of 
your own folly and obstinacy. Nothing bet¬ 
ter was to bo expected from Mcrvyn j but 
at your age, with your pretences to religion, 
you cannot plead simplicity, or ignorance 
of tho usages of tho world. Neither Sir 
lSevil nor myself can express our amaze¬ 
ment at your recklessness, thus forfeiting the 
esteem of society, and outraging the opinion 
of our old friends. To put an cud to the 
impropriety, wo will at onco receivo you 
here, overlooking any inconvenience, and 
we shall expect you all three on Tuesday, 
under charge of Miss Fonnimoro, who seems 
to liavu been about as lit ns Maria to think 
lor you, It is too late to write to Mcrvyn to¬ 
night, but ho shall hear from us to-morrow, ns 
well as from your guardian, to whom Sir 
Ilevil has written. You had better bring my 
jewels, and tho buhl clock from my mother's 
mantelshelf, which I was to have. Mrs. 
Brisbane will pack them. Tell Bertha, with 
my love, that she might have been more ex¬ 
plicit in her correspondence. 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

“Juliana Acton.” 

When Miss Fcnnimorc entered tho room, 
she found Phoebe sitting like one petrified, 
only just able to hold out the letter and mur¬ 
mur, “ What does it mean V ” Imagining 
that it could only contain something fatal 
about Robert, Miss Fennimore sprang at the 
paper, and glanced through it, while Plushc 
again faintly asked, “ What have I done 'l " 

“ Lady Acton is pleased to be mysteri¬ 
ous!” said the governess. “Tho kind sister 
she always was I " 

“ Don’t say that 1 ” exclaimed Phoebe, rally¬ 
ing. “It must bo something shocking, tor 
Sir Bevil thinks so too,” and tho tears sprang 
forth. 

" He will never think any thing unkind of 
you, my dear,” said Miss Fcnnimorc, with 
emphasis. 

"It must be about Mr. Hastings! ” said 
Phoebe, gathering recollection and confi¬ 
dence. “ I did not like to tell you yesterday, 
but I had a letter from poor Lucy Sand- 
brook. Sonic friends of that man, Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, have set it about that ho is going to bo 
married to mol” and Phoebo laughed out¬ 


right. “If Juliana has heard it, I don’t won¬ 
der that sho is shocked, bceausq you know 
Miss Chnrlccoto said it would never do for 
mo to assoeiato with those gentlemen, and 
besides, Lucy says that he is a very bad man. 
I shall write to Juliana, and say that I liavo 
never had any thing to do with him, and ho 
is going away to-morrow, and Mcrvyn must bo 
told not to have him back again. That will 
set it all straight at Acton Manor.” 

Phoebo was quite herself again. She was 
too well accustomed to gratuitous unkind¬ 
ness and reproaches from Juliana to be much 
hurt by them, and perceiving, as she thought, 
whero the misconception lay, bad no fears 
(hat it could not bo cleared up. So when 
sho had carefully written her letter to her 
sister, sho dismissed the subject until sho 
should be able to lay it before Miss Chnrlc¬ 
coto, dwelling more on Honor’s pleasure on 
hearing of Lucy than on the more personal 
matter. 

Miss Fcnnimorc, looking over tho letter 
had deeper misgivings. It seemed to her 
rather to be a rebuke for tho wliolu habit 
of file, than a warning against an individual, 
and sho began to doubt whether even the se¬ 
clusion of the west wing had been a sutlieient 
protection in the eyes of the family from tho 
contamination of such society as Mcrvyn re¬ 
ceived. Or was it a plot of Lady Acton’s 
malevolence for hunting Plicobo away from 
her home V Miss Feunimoro tell asleep, un¬ 
easy and perplexed, and in her dreams be¬ 
held Plaebe .as tho Lady in C'onms, fixed ill 
her chair, and resolute against a cup effer¬ 
vescing with earbonie acid gas, proffered by 
Jack Hastings, who thereupon gave it to Ber¬ 
tha, as she lay back in the dentist’s chair, and 
both becoming transformed into pterodactylcs, 
Hew away while Miss Fennimore was vainly 
trying to summon tho brothers by electric tel¬ 
egraph. 

There was a whole bevy of letters for Phoebo 
the following morning, and first, a kind, sou- 
siblo one from her guardian, much regretting 
to learn that Mr. Fulmorl’s guests were un¬ 
desirable inmates tor a house whero young 
ladies resided, so that, though lie had full con¬ 
fidence in Miss Fulmorfs discretion, and un¬ 
derstood that she had never associated with 
the persons in question, lie thought her resi¬ 
dence at homo ought to bo reconsidered, and 
should bo happy to discuss tho point on com¬ 
ing to Beauchamp, as soon as ho should liavo 
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recovered from nn unfortunate fit of tlio gout, 
which nt present detained him in town. Miss 
Fulmort might, however, ho assured that her 
wishes should he his chief consideration, and 
that lie would tako enro not to eeparato her 
from Miss Marin. 

That promise, and tlio absence of all men¬ 
tion of Luchin's object of dread, gave Plia’bo 
courage to open tlio missivo from her eldest 
sister. 


“ My i>i:au Pihkiik, —I always told you it 
would never answer, and you see I was right. 
If Mervyn will invite that horrid man, what¬ 
ever yon may do, no one will believe that you 
do not associate with him, and you may never 
get over it. I am telling everybody what 
children you are, ipiito in the schoolroom, but 
nothing will bo of any uso but 
away at once, and appearing ii 
me, so you had better send the children to 
Acton Manor, and come to mo next week. 
If there are any teal in the decoy bring some, 
and ask Mervyn where bo got that llarton's 
dry champagne, 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

“ AUUUSTA IlANNKlIMAN.” 

She bad kept Hubert's letter to the last, as 
refreshment alter the rest. 

".S'V. Matthew's, Dee. lGf/t. 

“ l)i: Ait I’ikoi:, — I am afraid this may 
not be vour first intimation of what may vox 
and grieve you greatly, and what calls tor 
much cool and anxious judgment. In you we 
have implicit confidence, and your adherence 
to Miss Chnrlccoto’s kind advice has spared 
yen all imputation, though not, 1 fear, all 
pain. You may, perhaps, not know how dis¬ 
graceful are the characters of some of the per¬ 
sons whom Mervyn has collected about him. 
I do him the justice to believo that he would 
shelter you from all intercourse with them ns 
carefully as 1 should; but I cannot forgive 
bis having brought them beneath the same 
roof with you. I fear the fact has done harm 
in our own neighborhood. People imagine 
you to he associating with Mervyn’s crew, and 
a monstrous report is abroad which has caused 
llevil Acton to write to mo and to C'rabbc. 
We all agree that this is a belrnyal.of tho con¬ 
fidence liiat you expressed in Mervyn, and that 
while ho chooses to maku his house a sceuo of 
dissipation no seclusion can render it a fit 
residence for women or girls. I fear yon will 
sillier much in learning this decision, lor Mer¬ 
vyn’s sake ns well ns your own. Poor fel¬ 
low I if 1m will bring evil spirits about him, 
good angels must depart. 1 would come my¬ 
self) but that my prcscnco would embitter 


your connin' 
i soviet v with 


Mervyn, and I could not meet him properly. 
I am writing to Miss Charlccote. If sho 
should pronoso to receive you all nt tho Ilolt 
immediately, until Crabbe’s most inopportuno 
gout is over, you bad better go thither at once. 
It would bo the most complete vindication of 
your conduct that could be offered to the coun¬ 
ty, and would give time for considering of 
establishing you elsewhere, and still under 
Miss Fcnnintoro’a care, For llertlm’s sake 
ns well ns your own, you must be prepared to 
leave home, and resign yourself to he passivo 
in tho decision of those bound to think for 
you, by which means ymt may avoid being in¬ 
cluded in Mervyn’s anger. Do not distress 
yourself by tlio fear that any blame can at¬ 
tach to you or to Miss Fcnnimoie; I copy 
llevit’s expressions, ■— 1 Assure Phoebe that 
though her generous confidence may have 
caused her difficulties, no one can entertain a 
doubt of her guileless intention mid maidenly 
discretion. If it would not make further mis¬ 
chief, I would hasten to letch her, but if sho 
will do me tiio honor to accept her sister’s in¬ 
vitation, I hope to do all in my power to mako 
her happy and mark my esteem for her.’ 
These are his words; but I suppose you will 
hardly prefer Acton Manor, though, should 
the lloll fail us, you might tend the other 
two to the Manor, and come to Albury Street, 
as Augusta wishes, when we could consult to¬ 
gether oil some, means of keeping you united, 
anil retaining Miss Kenniiiiore, who must not 
be thrown over, ns it would be nn injury to 
her prospects. Tell her from me that I look 
to her for getting you through this unpleasant 
business. Your ever nlfectionnte, 

“11. M. Fui.MORT.” 

Pliaibo never spoke, but banded each sheet 
ns sho finished it to her governess. 

“ Promise me, Phoebe,” said Miss Fenni- 
morc, ns sho came to llobert’s last sentence, 
“ that none of these considerations shalhbias 
you. Make no struggle for me, but uso mo 
ns I may be. most serviceable to you.” 

Plnebe, instead of answering, kissed and 
clung to her. 

“ What do you think of doing V ” asked tho 
governess. 

“ Nothing,” said Plnebe. 

“You looked ns if a thought had occurred 
to you.” 

“ I only recollected the words, 1 your strength 
is to sit still,’ ” said Phoebe, “ and thought how 
well they agreed with Itobcrt’s ndvico vo bo 
passive. Mr. Crabbo has promised not to 
separate us, and I will trust to that. Mer¬ 
vyn was very kind in letting us stay here, but 
ho docs not want us, and will not miss us,”— 
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and with thoso words, quiot as they wore, 
carno a gusli of irrepressible tears, just as n 
step resounded outside, tbc door was burst 
open, and Mervyn hurried in, purplo with 
passion, and bolding a bundle of letters 
crushed together in bis band. 

“ I say,” be hoarsely cried, “ wbat’s all this ? 
Who has been telling infamous tales of my 
bouse V ” 

“ Wo cannot tell—" began Phcebe. 

“ Do you know any thing of thisbo in- 
' terrupted, fiercely turning on Miss Fenni- 
ino.-c. 

“ Nothing, sir. The letters wliieb your sis¬ 
ter has received have equally surprised and 
distressed me.” 

“ Tlien they have set, on you, Phoebe 1 The 
whole pack in full cry, 03 if it mattered to 
them whether I chose to linvo the Old Gen¬ 
tleman in (he house, so long ns ho did not 
meddle with you ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir. Fulmort,” inter¬ 
posed the governess, “ the remonstrance is 
quite just, llad I been aware of the char¬ 
acter of some of your late guests, I could not 
have wished your sisters to remain in the 
house with them.” 

“ Are these your sentiments, Phcebe V ” he 
asked, sternly. 

11 1 am afraid they ought to he,” she sadly 
answered. 

“ Silly child! so this pack of censorious 
women and parsons have frightened you into 
giving mo up?” 

“ Sisters do not give up brothers, Mervyn. 
You know how I thank you for having mu 
here, hut I could not amuse you, or mnko it 
pleasant to you, so tlicro must ho an end of 
it.” . 

“ So they hunt you out to ho bullied by 
Juliana, or slaved to death by Augusta, which 
is it to he? Or may bo Kobert lias got bis 
sisterhood cut and dried for you; only mind, 
ho sha’n’t make away with your £30,000 while 
I live to expose those popish tricks.” 

“ For shame, Mervyn,” cried Phcebe, all in 
a glow; 11 1 will not hear Kobert so spoken 
of: lie is always kind and good, and has 
taught mo every right thing I know ! ” 

“ Oh, very well; and pray when docs he 
summon you from among the ungodly V Will 
the next train bo soon enough V” 

“ Don’t, Mervyn I Your friends go to-day, 
don’t they ? Mr. Crabbo docs not desiro any 
change to bo mado beforo ho comes to sco 


about it. May wo not stay till that timo, and 
spend our Christmas together ? ” 

“You must ask Kobert and Juliana, sinco 
you prefer them.” 

“No,”said Phoebe, with spirit; “it is right 
to attend to my older sisters, and Kobert has 
always helped and taught me, and I must 
trust his guidance, ns I always have done. 
And I trust you, too, Mervyn. You never 
thought you wero doing us any harm. ' I may 
trust you still,” she added, with so sweet and 
imploring a look that Mervyn gavo an odd 
laugh, with sorno feeling in it. 

“ Harm ? Great harm I have dono this 
creature, oh ? ” ho said, with ln3 hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Few could do her harm, Mr. Fulmort,” 
said tho governess, “but report may linvo 
done some mischief.” 

“ Who cares for report ? I say, Phcebe, 
wo will laugh at them all. You pluck up a 
spirit, stay with me, and we'll entertain all 
the county, and then get some great swell to 
bring von out ill town, and see what Juliana 
will say! ” 

“I will stay with yon while you are alone, 
and Mr. G'rabhe lets me,” said Phoebe. 

“ Old fool of a fellow I Why couldn’t my 
father have made mo your guardian, and 
then there would have been none of this 
row 1 One would think 1 had had her down 
to act barmaid to the fellows. And you never 
spoke to one, did you, Phcebe V ” 

“ Only now and (lien to Mr. Hastings. I 
could not help it after the day he camu into 
tho study when I was copying for you.” 

“ Ah, well I that is nothing—nobody minds 
old Jack. I shall let them all know you nro 
ns safe ns a Turk’s wife in a harem, and may 
ho old Crabbo will hear reason if wo get him 
down hero alone, without a viper at each car, 
as ho iiad last time.” 

With which words Mervyn departed, and 
Miss Fonnhnoro exclaimed in somo displeas¬ 
ure, “You can novor think of remaining, 
Phcebe ? ” 

“I am afraid not,” said Pliccbc; “Mervyn 
does not seem to know what is proper for us, 
and I am too young to judge, so I suppose wo 
must go. I wish I could mnko him happy 
with music, or hooks, or any thing a woman 
could dot If you please, 1 think I must go 
ovor to the Holt. I cannot scttlo to any 
thing just yet, and I shall answer my letters 
hotter when I havo scon Miss Charlccoto.” 
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In fact, Fhcebo foil herself going to lior 
other guardian; but ns sho left tbo room, 
Berllm enmo hurriedly in from tbo garden, 
with a plaid thrown round hor. “ What— 
what—what’s the matter V " sho hastily asked, 
following I’hocbo to her room. “Isthcronn 
end of all theso mysteries?” 

“ Yes,” said Pliccbo; “ bliss I'ennimoro is 
ready for you.” 

“As If that wore all I wanted to know. 
Do you think I did not hear Mervyn storm¬ 
ing like a lion ? ” 

“ I am sorry you did hoar,” said l’hccbe, 
“ for it was. not pleasant. It seems that it is 
not thought proper for us to livo hero while 
Mervyn has so many gentleman-guests; so,” 
with a sigh, “you will havo your wish, Ber¬ 
tha. They mean us to go away! ” 

“ It is not my wish now,” said Bertha, pull¬ 
ing pins in and out of l’hccbe’s pincushion. 
“ I am not the child I was in tho summer. 
Don’t go, l’hirhe; I know you can get your 
wav, if yon try lhr it.” 

“I must try to ho put in thu right way, 
Bertha; that is all I want.” 

“And you are going to tho Holt for tho 
most precise, narrow-minded way you can 
get. 1 wish I were in your place, l’hiohe.” 

Scarcely had 1’lnehe driven from tho door, 
belino sho saw Miss t'har’.erolo crossing the 
grass on fool, and tiller tho intoivhango of u 
low words, it was agreed to talk while driving 
on toward* Klvorslopo. Kaeli was laden with 
tho tamo subject, lor not only had Honor 
hoard from Hubert, hut during her visit to 
Moorerolt sho had become enlightened on the 
gossip that seldom reached tho Holt, ami had 
learnt that thu wholu neighborhood was scan* 
dalized at tho Beauehamp doings, and was 
therefore shy of taking notice of tho young 
people there. Sho had been ineredulons at 
first, then extremely shocked mid distressed, 
and though in part eonviiieed that more than 
sho guessed hail passed beyond tho west 
wing, sho had come primed with a represen¬ 
tation which sho cautiously administered to 
I’ha'he. The girl wasmoro indignant on her 
brother’s account than alarmed on her own. 

“ If that is the. way the Raymonds talk of 
Mervyn,” cried sho “ no wonder they made 
their niece east him olf and drive him to de¬ 
spair.” 

“It was no imkindncss of tho Baymomls, 
my dear. They wore only sorry for yon.” 

“ I do not want them to bo sorry for mo ; 


tboy ought to bo sorry for Morvyn,” said 
rheebo, almost petulantly. 

“ Perhaps they aro," said Honor. “ It was 
only in kindness that they spoke, nnd they 
had almost anticipated my explanation that 
you were kept entirely apart. livery gentle¬ 
man hereabouts who has been at Beauchamp 
has declared such to bo tbo case.” 

11 1 should think sol” said Phoebe; “Mer¬ 
vyn knows how to tako caro of us better than 
that I” 

“ But all ladies do not seem willing to be¬ 
lieve as much, shamo on them,” said Honor; 
“ nnd, tell me, Phoebe, havo people called on 
you ? ” 

“Not many; but I ltavo not called on 
them since they left their cards of inquiry. 
I had been thinking whether I ought.” 

“ Wo will consider. Perhaps I had better 
tako you round some day; but I have been a 
very remiss protector, my poor child, if all 
bo true that I am told of some of Morvyn’s 
friends. It was an insult to have them under 
the same reef with yen.” 

“ Will you look at this letter ? ” said l’litehe. 
“It is very kind ; it is from I.try.” 

Thorn plain words alone oceurred to l’hu'bc 
iis a preparation for a letter that was sure to 
move bliss Charleeote greatly, if only 1 «v the 
slight of not liaviie; written to her, t lie most 
obvious person. But thu llighty generosity, 
and deep though inconsistent feeling wero 
preuious, nnd the proud relenting of the mes¬ 
sage at the end touched Honor with hope. 
They laughed at the report that had elicited 
Lucilla’s letter, but thu reserve of the warn¬ 
ing about Mr. Hastings, coming from the oneo 
unscrupulous girl, startled Honor even more 
titan what sho had heard at blooret oft. IVaa 
tho letter to hu answered? Yes, by all 
means, cried Honor, catching at any link of 
communication. Sho could discover Jnicilla’.s 
address, and was sure that even brief thanks 
mid explanations from l’Ixobe would be goal 
for Lucy. 

Like Miss I'ennimoro, Honor wnssurprised 
by Pha'be’s composure under her share of 
the evil report. Tho strictures which would 
have been dreadful to an older person roomed 
to lly over her innocent head, their lerco 
either mieomprehended or unfelt. She yield¬ 
ed implicitly to tho propriety of the change, 
but her grief was at the family quarrel, the 
leaving .home, nnd tho unmerited degree of 
blamo east on Mervyn, not tho aspersions on 
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herself; although, ns Honor bccamo vexed 
at her calmness, she withheld none of them 
in the desire to convince her of the expedi¬ 
ency of leaving lleauchamp at once for the 
Holt. No, even though this was Robert’s 
wish, I’lioehe could still not see the necessity, 
as long ns Mervyn should bo alone. If ho 
should bring any of his discreditable friends, 
she promised at once to come to Aliss Cliarlc- 
coto, but otherwise she could perceive no rea¬ 
son for grieving him, and astonishing the 
world, by implying that his sisters could not 
stay in his house. She thought him unwell, 
too, and wished to watch him, and, on the 
whole, did not regret her guardian’s gout, 
which would give her a littlo more time at 
home, and put oil’ the discussion till there 
should be less anger. 

“ Is this weak V is it childish indifference ?" 
thought Honor, “ or is it a spirit superior to 
the selfish personal dread that would pro¬ 
claim its own injured innocence by a vehe¬ 
ment commotion ? ” 

Phoebe rejoiced that she had secured her 
interview with her friend, for when the guests 
were gone, Mervyn claimed her whole atten¬ 
tion, and was vexed if she were not continu¬ 
ally at his beck. After their 'tclc-u-tvte din¬ 
ner, he kept her sitting over the desert while 
he drank his wine. She tried this opportunity 
of calling his attention to the frauds of the 
servants, but he merely laughed In3 mocking 
laugh at her simplicity in supposing that ev¬ 
erybody’s servant’s did not cheat. 

“ Aliss Cliarlecote’s don’t.” 

“ Don’t they 1 Ha—ha I Why, she’s the 
very mark for imposition, and hypocrisy into 
the bargain.” 

Phoebe did not believe it, but would not 
argue the point, returning to that nearer 
home. “ Nonsense, Phoebe,” he said, “ it’s 
only a choice who shall prey upon one, and 
if I have a set that will do it with a civil 
countenance, and let me live out of the spoil, 
I’ll not be bothered.” 

“ I cannot think it need go on so.” 

“ Well, it wont; I shall break up the con¬ 
cern, and let the house, or something.” 

“ Let the house ? O Mervyn 11 thought 
you meant to be a county man.” 


“ Let thoso look to that who have hindered 
me,” said Mervyn, fiercely swallowing one 
glassful, and pouring out another. 

“ Should you live in London V " 

“ At Jericho, for aught I care, or any ono 
else.” 

Her attempt to controvert this remark 
brought on a tirade against the whole family, 
which she would not keep up by reply, and 
which ended in moody silence. Again she 
tried to rise, but ho asked why she could not 
stay with him five minutes, and went on ab¬ 
sently pouring out wino and drinking it, till 
ns the clock struck nine, the bottom of the 
decanter was reached, when he let her lead 
the way to the drawing-room, and there, tak¬ 
ing up the paper, soon fell asleep, then awoko 
at ten at the sound of her moving to go to 
bed, and kept her playing piquet tor an hour 
and a half- 

An evening or two of this kind convinced 
Phoebe that even with Mervyn alone it was 
not a desirable life. She was less shocked 
than a girl used to a higher standard at 
homo might have been, but that daily bottlo 
and perpetual cards weighed on her imagina¬ 
tion, and she felt that her younger sisters 
ought not to grow up to such a spectacle. 
Still her loving heart yearned over Mervyn, 
who was very fond of her, and consulted her 
pleasure continually iu his own peculiar and 
selfish way, although often exceedingly cross 
to her ns well ns to every one else; but this 
ill-temper was so visibly the effect of low 
spirits that* sho easily endured and torgavo 
it. Sho saw that ho was both unwell and 
unhappy. She could not think what would 
become of him when the present arrange¬ 
ment should be broken up; but could only 
cling to him, as long as she could pity him. 
It was no wonder that on the Sunday, Ilouora 
seeing her enter (ho church, could not help 
being reminded of the expression of that 
child-saint of Haflhellc, wandering alone 
through the dragon-haunted wood, wistful 
and distressed, yet so confident in the Unseen 
Guide anil Guardian that she treads down 
evils and perils in innocence, unconscious of 
her full danger and of their full blackness. 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


PAItT III.—CIIAPTEH I. 

An upper ami a lower spring 
To tlico, to nil nro given; 

They minglo not, apart they gleam, 

Tho joys of earth, of heaven on high : 

God grant tlico gruco to cliooso tho spring, 
Even beforo tho nether spring is dry. 

M. 

“ One moment, l’lucbc, I’ll walk a little 
way with you;” nml Honor Clmrlccote, 
throwing on bonnet and scarf, hurried from 
tho drawing-room whero Mrs. Savillo was 
working. 

In spito of that youthful run, and girlish 
escape from “ company ” to a confidante, the 
lost fortnight had left deep traces. Every 
incipient fltrrow had become visible, tho 
checks had fallen, tho eyes sunk, tho fea¬ 
tures grown prominent, and tho auburn curls 
were streaked with silver threads never pre¬ 
viously perceptiblo to a casual eye. While 
languid, mechanical talk was passing, l’hoebo 
Imd been mourning over tho clinngo; but she 
found her own Miss Clmrleeoto restored in 
tho freer manner, tho long sigh, tho tender 
grasp of tho arm, ns soon ns they were in tho 
open air. 

“ L’hcebc,” almost in a whisper, “ I have n 
letter from him.” 

l’hccho pressed her arm, and looked her 
sympathy. 

“ Such a nice letter,” added Honor. “ Poor 
fellow I ho has suffered so much. Should you 
liko to see it V ” 

Owen had not figured to himself what eyes 
would peruse his letter; but Honor was in 
too much need of sympathy to withhold tho 
sight from tho only person who sho could still 
hopo would be tombed. 

“You seo ho asks nothing, nothing,” sho 
wistfully pleaded. “ Only pardon I Not to 
come home; nor any thing.” 

“ Yes; surely, that is real contrition.” 

“ Surely, surely, it is; yet they are not sat¬ 
isfied,— Mr. Savillo and Sir John. Tlioy 
say it is not full confession; but you seo he 
does refer to tho rest. IIo says ho has deeply 
offended in other ways.” 

" Tho rest V ” 

“ You do not know ? I thought your 
brother had told you. No? Ah I Robert 
is his friend. Mr. Savillo went, and found it 
out. It was very right of him, I bcliovo. 
Quito right I should know; but— 


11 Dear Miss Charlccotc, it has pained you 
terribly.” 

“It is what young men do; but I did not 
expect it of him. Expensive habits, debts, I 
could have borne, especially witli tho calls 
for money his poor wife must lmvo caused; 
but I don’t know how to beliovo that I 10 gave 
himself out ns my heir, nml obtained credit 
on that account — a bond to bo paid on my 
death I ” 

l’hoebo was too much shocked to answer. 

“ As 60011 ns Mr. Savillo heard of these 
troubles," continued Honor, “ns, indeed, I 
put nil into his hands, ho thought it right I 
should know nil. Ho went to Oxford, found 
out nil that was against poor Owen, and then 
proceeded to London, nml saw tho lawyer in 
whoso hands Captain Chartcris had left thoso 
children’s affairs. IIo was very glad to see 
Mr. Savillo, for he thought Miss Sandbrook’s 
friends ought to know what sho was doing. 
So it enme out that I.ucilla had been to him, 
insisting on selling out nearly all her fortune, 
nml paying oil' with part of it this horriblo 
bond.” 

“ Sho is paying his debts, ratber than let 
you hear of them.” 

“ And they nro very angry with him for 
permitting it; ns if ho or anybody ciso had 
any power to stop Lucy 1 I know ns well ns 
possiblo that it is sho who will not let him 
confess and make it all open with mo. And 
yet, after this, what right liavo I to say I 
knouit How littlo I over knew tlmt boyl 
Yes, it is right it should bo taken out of my 
hands—my blindness has dono harm enough 
already; but if I had not bound myself to 
forbear, I could not help it, when I seo the 
Savillcs so much set against him. I do not 
know that they nro moro severe in action 
than — titan perhaps they ought to be, but 
they will not let mo pity Inin.” 

“They ought not to dietato to you,” said 
Phoebe, indignantly. 

“Dictate I Oh, no, my dear. If you could 
only hear his compliments to my discretion, 
you would know that ho is thinking nil the 
(into tlicro is no fool liko an old fool. No, 
I don’t complain. I liavo been wilful and 
weak nml blind, nml thoso nro tho fruits! 
It is right that others should judgo for him, 
and I deserve that they should cotno and 
guard mo; though, when I think of such un¬ 
truth throughout, I don’t feel as if thcro wero 
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danger of my ever being moro than sorry for 
him.” 

“It i9 worso than tiio marriage,” said 
Phoebe, thoughtfully. 

“There might have been generous risk in 
that. This was—oh, very nearly treachery 1 
No wonder Lucy tries to liiilo it I I liopo 
never to say a word to her to show that I am 
aware of it.” 

“ She is coming home, then ?” 

“ She must, sinco she has broken with the 
Cliarterises j but sho has never written. lias 
ltobert mentioned her ? ” 

“Never; ho writes very little.” 

“ I long to know how it is with him. Now 
that ho has signed his contract, and mado all 
bis arrangements, lie cannot retract j but—but 
\ye shall see,” said Honor, with ono gleam of 
playful hope. “ If sho should come homo to 
me, ready to submit and be gentle, there might 
bo a chance yet. I am sure he is poor Owen’s 
only real friend. If I could only tell you 
half my gratitude to him for it I And I will 
tell you what Mr. Savillo lias actually con¬ 
sented to my doing — I may give Owen 
enough to cover his premium and outfit; 
and I hope that may set him at easo in pro¬ 
viding for his child for the present from his 
own means, ns ho ought to do.” 

“Poor littlo thing! what will become of 
it?” 

“Ho and his sister must arrange,” said 
Honor, hastily, as if silencing a yearning of 
her own. “ I do not need the Savillcs to tell 
mo that I must not take it off their hands. 
The responsibility may bo a blessing to him, 
and it would bo wrong to relievo him of a 
penalty in the natural courso of Providence.” 

“There, now you liavo put it into my 
head to think what a pleasure it would be 
to you—” 

“ I have done enough for my own pleasure, 
Plucbo. Had you only seen that boy when 
I had him first from his father, and thought 
him too much of the angel to live 1” 

There was'a long pause, and Honor at 
length exclaimed, “ I sco the chief reason 
the Savillcs came here I ” 

“Why?” 

“To hinder my seeing hint beforo ho 
goes.” 

“ I am sure it would be sad pain to you,” 
cried Plicebe, dcprccntingly. 

“ I don’t know. He must not come hero; 
but sinco I liavo bad this letter, I liavo longed 


to go up for ono day, sco him, and bring Lucy 
home. Mr. Savillo might go with mo. You 
don’t favor it, Pliocbo ? Would llobcrt ? ’’ 

“Robert would liko to liavo Owen com¬ 
forted," said Phoebe, slowly; “but not if it 
only mado it worso pain for you. Dear Miss 
Charlccotc, don’t you think, if tho worst had 
been the marriage, you would liavo tried 
every thing to comfort him, but now that 
there is this other horrid thing, this present¬ 
ing on your kindness, it seems to mo ns if you 
could not bear to see him.” 

“When I think of their enmity and his 
sorrow, I feel drawn thither; but when this 
deception conies before me, I had rather not 
look in his face again. If ho petted me, I 
should think ho was taking me in again. IIo 
has Robert, bo has his sister, and I have 
promised to let Mr. Savillo judge. I think 
Mr. Seville would let me go if Robert said I 
ought.” 

Pliocbo fondled her, and left her relieved 
by tho outpouring. Poor thing! after mis¬ 
takes which sho supposed egregious in pro¬ 
portion to the consequences, and the more ao 
because she knew her own good intentions, 
and could not understand the details of her 
errors, it was nil absolute rest todelcgato her 
authority, oven though her affections revolted 
against tho severity of tho judge to whom die 
had delivered herself and her boy. 

Ono comfort was, that ho had been tho ad¬ 
viser clioson for her by Ilumfrcy. In obey¬ 
ing him, she put herself into Iltimfrcy’s hands; 
and remembering tho doubtful approval with 
which her cousin had regarded her connec¬ 
tion with the children, and his warnings 
against her besetting sin, she felt as if tho 
wliolo was tho continuation of tho mistnko 
of her life, her conceited disregard of his 
broad, homely wisdom, and ns if tho only 
atonement in her power was to submit pa¬ 
tiently to Mr. Seville's advice. 

And in truth ids measures wero not harsh. 
He did not want to make the young man an 
outcast, only to prevent advantage being 
taken of indulgence which he overrated. It 
was rather his wife who was oppressive in 
her desire to make Miss Charlccotc sco things 
in a true light, and teach her, what sho could 
never learn, to leave off loving and pitying. 
Even this was perhaps better for her than a 
solitude in which she might have preyed upon 
herself, and debated over every step in con¬ 
scious darkness. 
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Boforo hor letter was received, Owen had 
signed Ida agreement with tlio engineer, and 
was preparing to sail in a t'ortniglit. llo 
was disappointed anil humiliated that Honor 
should have been mado nwaro of what ho 
had meant to conceal, but ho could still sco 
that ho was mercifully dealt with, ami was 
touched by, and thankful for, tho warm per¬ 
sonal forgiveness, which ho had senso onougli 
to feel, even though it brought no relaxation 
of tho punishment. 

Lucy was positively glad of tho non-fulfif- 
ment of tho condition that would ImYo taken 
her back to tho Holt; and without seeing tho 
letter, had satisfaction in her resentment at 
Honor for turning on Owen vindictively, after 
having spoilt him all his life. 

Ho silenced her summarily, and sot out for 
his preparations. Sho had already carried 
out her project of clearing him of his lia¬ 
bilities. Mr. l’rendorgast had advised hor 
strongly to content herself with tho post obit, 
leaving tho rest to bo gradually liquidated ns 
tho means should ho obtained; hut her wilful 
determination was beyond reasoning, and by 
tyrannical coaxing sho bent him to her will, 
and obliged lain to do all in which sho could 
not bo prominent. 

Her own debts woro a sorer subject, and 
sho grudged tho vain expenses that had left 
her destitute, without even tho power of writ¬ 
ing grandly to Iloratia to pay oil’ hor sliaro 
of tho foreign expenditure. Sho had, to Mr. 
l’rondorgast’s great horror, told him of hor 
governess plan, but had proceeded no further 
in tho matter than studying tho advertise¬ 
ments, until finding that Honor only invited 
her, and not her nephew, homo to tho Holt, 
sho proceeded to exhale her feelings by com¬ 
posing a scntcnco for tho Times. “ As Gov¬ 
erness, n lady—” 

“ Mr. l’rcndcrgasl." 

llcddcning, and abruptly hasty, tho curnto 
entered, and sitting down without a word, 
applied himself to cutting his throat with an 
ivory paper-knife. Lucilla began to speak, 
but at her first word, os though a spoil woro 
broken, ho exclaimed, “ Cilly, aro you still 
thinking of that ridiculous nonsenso?” 

“ Going out ns a governess ? Look thcro; ” 
and sho held up her writing. 

IIo groaned, gnvo himself a slico under 
each car, and viciously bit tho end of tho 
paper-knife. 

“ You aro going to recommend me V ’’ sho 
said, with a coaxing look. 


11 You know I think it a monstrous thing.” 

“ But you know of a place, and will help 
mo to it!” cried she, clapping her hands. 
“ Hear, good Mr. l’endy, always a friend in 
need I ” 

“ Well, if you will have it so. It is not so 
bad as strangers. There's Gcorgo's wifo 
como to town to seo a governess for littlo 
Sarah, and sho wont do.” 

11 Shall I do ?” asked Lucilla, with a droll 
shako of her sunny hair. “ Yes. I know 
yon would vouch for mo ns tutoress to all tho 
princesses; nblo to teach tho physical sci¬ 
ences, tho guitar, and Arabic in tlirco les¬ 
sons ; but if Mrs. lYcndergast bo tho woman 
I imagine, much sho will bclievo you. Aren’t 
they inordinately clever 

"Little Sarah is — let mo sco—quito a 
child. Hor father did tpach her, but ho has 
less timo in his now parish, and thoy think 
sho ought to liavo more accomplishment, pol¬ 
ish, and such like.” 

“And imagino from tho specimen beforo 
them that I must bo an adept at polishing 
I’rcndcrgasts.” 

“ Now, Cilia, do bo serious. Tell mo if all 
this meant nothing, and I shall bo very glad. 
If you wero in earnest, I could not bo so well 
satisfied to seo you nnyivhoro else. You 
would find Mrs. l’rendergast quito a mother 
to you.” 

“ Only ono girl I I wonted a lot of riotous 
boys; but beggars must not be choosers. This 
is just right — people out of tho way of tlioso 
who know mo in my palmy days, yet not ab¬ 
solute strangers.” 

“ That was what induced mo — thoy are so 
much interested about you, Cilia.” 

“And you have mado a lino heroic 6tory. 
I should not wonder if it all broko down when 
tho parties met. When am I to be trotted 
out for inspection ? ” 

“ Why, I told her if I found you really in¬ 
tended it, and had time, I would ask you to 
drivo to her with mo this morning, and then 
no ouo need know any thing about it,” ho 
said, almost with tears in his eyes. 

“That’s right,” cried Lucilla. “It will bo 
settled beforo Owen turns up. I'll get ready 
this instant. I say,” sho added at tho door, 
“ housemaids always como to bo hired minus 
crinolino and (lowers, is it tho samo with gov¬ 
ernesses ? ” 

“Cilia, ho\v can you?” said her friend, 
excessively distressed at tho inferior position, 
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but Ins depression only inspired her with a 
reactionary spirit of mischief. 

“ Crape is inofl'ensivo, but my hair I What 
shall I do with it ? Docs Mrs. Prendergast 
hold the prejudice against pretty govern¬ 
esses?” 

“ Sho would take Venus herself if sho 
talked no nonsense; but I don’t bcliovo you 
aro in earnest,” growled tho curate, angry at 
last. 

“That is encouragement I ” cried Lueilla, 
flying olF laughing that sho might liido from 
herself her own nervousness and dismay at 
this sudden step into the hard verity of self- 
dependence. 

Sho could not stop to consider what to say 
or do, her refuge was always in tho im¬ 
promptu, and sho was far more bent on forc¬ 
ing Mr. Prendergast to smile, and distracting 
herself from her ono aching dcsiro that tho 
Irish journey had never been, than on form¬ 
ing any plan of action. In walking to tho 
cabstand they mot Itobcrt, and exchanged 
greetings; a sick faintness camo over her, 
but sho talked it down, and her laugh 
sounded in his ears when they had passed 
on. 

Yet when tho lodgings wero reached, the 
sensation recurred, her breath camo short, 
and sho could hardly conceal her trembling. 
No ono was in tho room but a lady who 
would have had far to 6cek for a governess 
less beautiful than herself. Insignificanco 
was tho first idea sho inspired, molhcrlincss 
tho second, tho third that sho was a perfect 
lady, and a sensible woman. After shaking 
Lueilla kindly by tho hand, and seating her 
on tho sofa, sho turned to her cousin, Baying, 
“Sarah and her papa aro at tho National 
Gallery; I wish you would look for them, or 
tlioy will never ho in time for luncheon.” 

“ Luncheon is not for an hour and a half.” 

“ But it is twenty minutes’ walk, and they 
will forget food and every thing elso unless 
you keep them in order.” 

“I’llgo presently;” but ho did not move, 
only looking piteous wliilo Mrs. Prendergast 
began talking to Lueilla about tho pictures, 
until she, recovering, detected tho state of 
afTairs, anil exclaimed with her ready graco 
and abruptness, “Now, Mr. Prcndorgast, 
don’t you sco how much you nro in tho 
way?” 

“ A plain truth, Meter,” said his cousin, 
laughing. 


Lucy stopped forward to him, saying affec¬ 
tionately, “ l’lcaso go; you can’t help mo, 
and I mn sure you may trust mo with Mrs. 
Prendergast; ’’ and sho stretched out a hand 
to tho lady with an irresistible childliko ges- 
turo of confidcnco. 

“ Don’t you think you may, Peter ? ” asked 
Mrs. Prendergast, holding tho hand; “you 
shall find her hero at luncheon. I wont do 
any thing to her.” 

Tho good curato groaned himself off, and 
Lucy felt so much restored that sho had al¬ 
most forgotten that it was not an ordinary 
call. Indeed, sho had never yet heard a 
woman’s voico that thus attracted and soft¬ 
ened her. Mrs. Prendergast needed not to 
be jealous of Venus, while sho had such ten¬ 
derness in her manner, such winning force in 
her tone. 

“ That was well done,” sho said. “ Talk¬ 
ing would liavo been impossible, wliilo ho sat 
looking on I” 

11 1 am afraid ho has given far too good an 
account of me," said Lucy, in a low and 
trembling voice. 

“ Ilis account comes from ono who lias 
known you from babyhood.” 

“ And spoilt mo from babyhood I ” 

“ Yes, Sarah knows what Cousin Peter can 
do in that line. IIo had littlo that was new 
to tell us, and what ho had was of n kind—” 
Sho broko oft’, choked by tears. Wlmt sho 
had heard of tho girl’s sclf-dovotion touched 
her trobly at tho eight of ono so small, young, 
and soft-looking. And if sho had over been 
dubious of “ Pctor's pet,” bIio was completely 
fascinated. 

“ I must not bo taken on his word,” said 
Cilia, smiling. 

“ No, that would not bo right by any of 
us.” 

“ Then pray bo very hard with mo — as ft 
thorough stranger.” 

“ But I am so inexperienced. I liavo only 
had ono interview with a governess." 

“And what did sho do?” asked Lueilla, 
as both recovered from a laugh. 

“ Sho gave so volublo on account of her 
acquirements and requirements, that I was 
quito alarmed.” 

“ I’m Buro I can’t do that. I don’t know 
what I can do." 

A pause, broken by Lucy, who began to 
feel that sho had moro of tho cool readings 
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of tlio great world. " IIow old is your daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“ Nearly fifteen. Wliilo wo had our small 
parish in Sussex wo taught hor ourselves, and 
her father brought her on in Latin and Eu¬ 
clid. Ho you know any thing of thoso, Miss 
Sandbroolc ? not that it signifies.” 

“ Miss Clmrlccoto used to teach mo with 
my brother.- I havo forgotten, but I could 
soon get them up again." 

“ They will hardly bo wanted, but Sarah 
will respect you lor them. Now, at South- 
minster, our timo is so taken up that poor 
Sarah gets neglected, and it is very trying to 
an eager, diligent girl to prepare lessons, and 
havo them continually put olf, so wo thought 
of indulging her with a governess, to bring 
hor on in some of the modern languages and 
accomplishments that havo grown rusty with 
us.” 

“ I think I could do that,” said Lucilln. 
“I believe I know what other pooplo do, and 
my languages aro fresh from tho Continent. 
Ought I to give you a specimen of my pro¬ 
nunciation ? ” 

“ l’ray don’t,” laughed Mrs. l’rcmlergast. 
“You know better than I what is right, and 
must prepavo to bo horrified by tho sounds 
you will hear.” 

“ I ought to havo brought my sketches. I 
had two years of lessons from S-.” 

“ Sarah is burning lor leaching in that line. 
Music 1 Hr. l’rendergast likes tho grand old 
pieces, and hardly cares for modern ones.” 

“I hardly played any thing newer than 
Mozart at Ililtonbury. Miss Clmrlccoto 
taught mo very well, I believe, nnd I lmd 
lessons from tho organist from Elvcrslopo, 
besides a good deal in tho fushionnblo lino 
since. I have kept that up. Ono wants it.” 

There was another shy pause, nnd Eucilla 
growing more scrupulous and moro confiden¬ 
tial, volunteered, “ Mino has been an idle lifo 
sinco I canto out. I am thrcc-and-twcnty 
now, nnd havo been diligently forgetting for 
tho Inst six years. Hid you know that I lmd 
been a fast young lady V ” 

lint things had como to such a pass, that 
say what she would, all passed for ingenuous 
candor nnd humility, and tho answer was,— 

“ I know that you havo led a very trying 
life, but to have passed through such un¬ 
scathed is no disadvantage.” 

“ If I have,” said Lucy, sadly. 


Mrs. Prcndergast, who lmd learned all tho 
facts of Lucilla’s history through tho Wrap- 
worth medium, know only tho licroio sido of 
her character, nnd admired her tho moro for 
hor diffidence. So when terms wero spoken 
of, tho only fear on tho ono sido was, that 
such a treasure mast bo beyond her means( 
on tho other, lest what sho needed for her 
nephow’s snko might doprivo her of such a 
home. However, seventy pounds n year 
proved to bo in tho thoughts of both, nnd 
tho preliminaries ended with, “I liopo you 
will find my little Sarah a pleasant com¬ 
panion. Sho is n good girl, nnd intelligent, 
but you must bo prepared for a few angles.” 

“ I liko angles. I don’t caro for common- 
plnco people.” 

“ I am afraid you will find many such at 
Southminstcr. Wo cannot promiso you tho 
society you havo been used to.” 

“I am tired of society. I havo had si* 
years of it I ” nnd sho sighed. 

11 You must fix your own time,” said Mrs. 
Frendcrgnst; “nnd indeed wo will try to 
nmko you at home.” 

“My brother will bo gono in n fortnight,” 
said Lucilln. “After that 1 should liko to 
como straight to you.” 

Her torn) nnd look mado thoso two last 
words not merely chcz tons, but to you, indi¬ 
vidually—to you, kind one, who will comfort 
mo after tho cruel parting. Mrs. Premier- 
gast put her arm round her nnd kissed her. 

“Don’t,” said Lucilln, with tho sweetest 
April face. “ I can’t bear being mado fool¬ 
ish.” 

Nevertheless Mrs. Prcndergast showed such 
warm interest in all her concerns, that sho 
felt only that sho had acquired a dear friend 
by tho timo the others came in, father and 
daughter complaining, tho ono gayly, tho 
other dolefully, that Cousin Peter lmd so 
hunted them that they could look at nothing 
in peace. Indeed, ho was in such a state of 
restless misery, that Mrs. Prcndergast in com¬ 
passion to him, sent her daughter to dress, 
called her husband away, and left, tho place 
dear for him to say, in a tono of tho deepest 
commiseration, “ Well, my poor child ?” 

“ O Mr. Peiuly, you havo found mo a 
truo home. He tho others what they may, 
tlicro must bo rest in hearing her voico! ” 

“It is settled, then V” 

“ Y 09 . I only hope you havo not taken 
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thorn in. I did my host to let her know the 
worst of me, but it would mnko no impres¬ 
sion. Seventy pounds a year. I Iiopo that 
is not wicked.” 

" O Cilia, what would your father feel?” 

“ Come, wo wont light that over again. I 
thought I had convinced you of tho dignity 
of labor, and I do feel as if at last I had lit 
on somo one whom I coidd allow to do mo 
good.” 

Slio could not console him j ho grieved 
over her changed circumstances with far 
more regret than she felt, and though glad 
for her sake that she should be with thoso 
whom ho could trust, yet his connection with 
her employers seemed to him undutiful to¬ 
wards his Into rector. All that she saw of 
them re-assured her. Tho family manners 
wero full of well-bred good-humor, full of fun, 
with high intelligence, much real refinement, 
and no pretension. The father was the most 
polished, with the scholarly courtesy oftho dig¬ 
nified clergyman; tho mother was tho most 
simple and caressing; the daughter somewhat 
uncouth, readily betraying both her feel¬ 
ings and her cleverness mul drollery in tho 
stylo of tho old friend whom Lucille was 
amused to see treated as a youth and almost 
a contemporary of her pupil. What chiefly 
diverted her was tho grotesquo aspect of 
Dr. Prendergast and his daughter. Doth 
were on a large scale, with immense months, 
noses turned tip to display wido nostrils, 
great gray eyes, angularly set, yellow hair 
and eyebrows, red complexions, and big 
bones. The Doctor had tho advantage of 
having outgrown the bloom of his ugliness; 
his forehead was bald and dignified, his locks 
softened by grizzling, and bis fine expression 
and clerical figure would havo carried o(T all 
the quaintness of his features if they had not 
been so comically caricatured ,n his daugh¬ 
ter; yet she looked so full of life and charac¬ 
ter that Lueilla was attracted, and suro of 
getting on well with her. Moreover, tho lit¬ 
tle elf felt thu impression she was creating 
in this land of Drobdignag. Sarah was 
looking at her as a terra-cotta pitcher might 
regard a cup of egg-shell china, and Lucy 
had never been lovelier. Her mourning en¬ 
hanced the purity of her white skin, and 
marked her slender, faultless shape, her flaxen 
hair hung in careless wreaths of ringlet and 
braid; her countenance if pale, hail greater 
sweetness in its dejection, now anil then 


brightened by gleams of her courageous 
spirit. Sarah gazed with untiring wonder, 
pardoning Cousin Peter for disturbing tho 
contemplation of Domenichino’s art, sinco 
hero was a witness that heroines of romance 
wero no mere myths, but that beings of ivory 
and rose, sapphiro eyes and golden hair, 
might actually walk tho earth. 

Tho Doctor was pleasant mul friendly, 
and after luncheon tho whole parly started 
together to “do” St. Paul’s, whenco Mr. 
Prendergast undertook to tnko Cilia home, 
but in no hasto to return to tho lonely house. 
She joined in tho lionizing, and mado a great 
impression by her familiarity with London, 
old and now. Littlo storo ns sho had set by 
Honor’s ccclesiology and nntiquarianism, sho 
had not failed to imbibe a tincturo sufficient 
to go a long way by tho help of rendy wit, 
and sho enchanted tho Doctor by her odd 
bits of information on tho localities, and by 
guiding him to out-of-the-way curiosities. 
Sho oven carried tho party to Woolstona 
Lane, displayed tho Queen of Sheba, tho 
cedar carving, tho merchant’s mark, and had 
lifted out Stow’s Survey, wliero Sarah was 
delighted with Danelagh, when tho door 
opened, and Owen stood, surprised and 
blank. Poor fellow, tho voices had filled him 
with Iiopo that ho should find Honor there. 
Tho visitors, startled at thus intruding on his 
trouble, and knowing him to bo in profound 
disgrace, would lmvo gone, but he, under¬ 
standing them to bo Mr. Prendergnst's 
friends, and, glad of variety, was eagerly 
courteous and hospitable, detaining them by 
displaying fresh curiosities, and talking with 
so much knowledge and brilliance, that they 
were too well entertained to bo in haste. 
Lueilla, accepting Mrs. Prendergast ns a 
friend, was rejoiced that sho should lmvo 
such demonstration that her brother was a 
thorough gentleman; and in truth Owen did 
and said every thing so well that no ono 
could fail to bo pleased, and only ns an af¬ 
ter-thought could como tho perception that 
his caso hardly befitted tho circumstances, 
and that ho comported himself more like tho 
master of tho house than as a protdgd under 
a cloud. 

No sooner had ho handed them into their 
vohiclo than ho sank into a chair, and burst 
into ono of tho prolonged, vehement fits of 
laughter that nro tho reaction of early youth 
unwontcdly dopressed. Nover lmd ho seen 
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euch visages I They ought at onco to bo 
sketched — would bo worth tmy money to 
Currio tlio nvchitcet, for gurgoylcs. 

" For Blmme," said Lucilln, glad, however, 
onco nioro to hear tlio merry peal; “for 
8home, to laugh at my master I” 

“ I’m not laughing at old lYndy, his orifico 
is a mere crcvico comparatively. 'Tlio charm 
is in Boeing it classified — tlio recent sloth 
accounted for by tlio ancient megatherium." 

“ Tho megatherium is my master. Yes, I’m 
governess to Ohnmhileliteli!’’ 

" You’vo dono it? ” 

" Yes, I have. Seventy pounds a year." 

IIo mado a gesturo of angry despair, cry¬ 
ing, “ IVorso luck than I thought." 

“ Hotter luck than I did." 

“ Old l’endy thrusting in his oar I I’d liavo 
put a stop to your absurdity at once, if I hail 
not been sure no ono would bo deluded 
enough to engage you, and that you would 
bo tired of looking out, and glad to go back 
to your proper place at tho Ilolt beforo I 
sailed.” 

“ My proper placo is wliero I can bo inde¬ 
pendent." 

“Fought If I had known it, they should 
noverhavo seen tho Itoninn coins I Tlicrol 
it is a lesson that nothing is too chimerical to 
bo worth opposing!" 

“ Your opposition would liavo mado no dif¬ 
ference.” 

Ilo looked at her silently, but with a li.nlf- 
smilo in lip and eye (hat showed her that tlio 
moment was coming when tho man’s will 
might bo stronger than tho woman’s. 

Indeed, ho was so thoroughly displeased 
and annoyed (hat sho durst not discuss the 
subject with him, lest sho should rouso him 
to tako somo strong authoritalivo measures 
against it. IIo had always trusted to tho im¬ 
probability of her meeting with a situation 
beforo his departure, when, between entreaty 
and command, he had reckoned on induc¬ 
ing her to go home; and this engagement 
caino ns a fresh blow, making him realize 
what ho had brought on those nearest and 
dearest to him. Kven praiso of Mrs. Fren- 
dergast provoked him, ns if implying Lucil- 
la’s preferoneo for her nbovo tho tried 
friend of their childhood; ho was in bis 
lowest spirits, hardly speaking to his sister 
all dinner time, and hurried oil' nfterwnrds 
to pour out his vexation to ltobert Fill molt, 
l’oor Robert! what an infliction! To hear 


of such a step, and bo unablo to interfero; 
to admire, yet not npprovo; to dread tho 
consequences, and perceivo so much alloy ns 
lo dull tho glitter of tho gold, ns well ns to 
believo his own stern precipitation ns much 
tho enuso ns Owen’s errors: yet all tho timo 
to bo tho friend and comforter to tho wounded 
spirit of tho brother I It was a severe task; 
and when Owen left him, ho felt spent and 
wearied ns by bodily exertion, ns ho hid his 
face in prayer for ono for whom ho could do 
no moro than pray. 

Feelings softened during tho fortnight that 
tho brother and sister spent together. Child¬ 
ishly as Owen had undorgono tho relations 
anil troubles of more advanced life, pettishly 
ns ho had striven against feeling and respon¬ 
sibility, tlio storm had taken cfl'ect. Hard ns 
ho bad struggled to remain a boy, manhood 
had suddenly grown on him; and probably 
his exclusion from Ililtonbury did moro to 
stamp tho impression of his guilt than did its 
actual effects. IIo was eager for his now 
life, and plcnscd with his employer, promis¬ 
ing himself all success, and full of enterprise. 
But his banishment from homo and from 
Honor clouded every thing; anil ns (ho timo 
drew nenrer, his efforts to forget and be 
reckless gradually ceased. Far from shun¬ 
ning Lucilln, ns at first, ho was unwilling to 
loso sight of her, and they went about to¬ 
gether wherever his preparations called him, 
so that sho could hardly make timo for stitch¬ 
ing, marking, nud arranging his purchases. 

Ono good 6ign was, that, though hitherto 
fastidiously expensivo in dress and appoint¬ 
ments, I 10 now grudged himself all that was 
not absolutely necessary, in tho endeavor to 
leavo ns largo a sum as possible with Sirs. 
Murrell. Kven in tho tempting nrtielo of 
mathematical instruments ho was provident, 
though tho polished brass, shining steel, and 
pure ivory, in their perfection of exactitude, 
wero ns alluring to him as over gem or plume 
had been to his sister. That busy fortnight 
of chasing after tho “ reasonablo and good,” 
speeding nbout till they wero footsore, dis¬ 
cussing, purchasing, packing, and contriving, 
united tho brother and sister moro than all 
their provious lives. 

It was over bat too soon. Tho last oven- 
ing was come; tho hall was full of tin eases 
and leathern portmanteaus, marked O. G. 
S., nud of piles of black boxes largo enough 
to contain tho littlo lady whoso namo thoy 
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bore. Southminstcr lay in tho Trent Valloy, 
so tho traveller would start together, and 
Lneilla would ho dropped on tho way. In 
tho cedar parlor, Owen’s black knapsack 
lay open on tho floor, and Lucille was doing 
tho. last ofiico in her power for him, and 
that a sad one, furnishing tho Kussia-leathcr 
housewife with tho needles, silk, thread, and 
worsted for his own mendings when ho should 
bo beyond the reach of tho womankind who 
cared for hint. 

lie sat resting his head on his hand, watch¬ 
ing her in silence, till sho was concluding her 
work. Then ho said, “ Give mo a bit of 
silk,” turned bis back on her, and stood up, 
doing something by tho light of tho lamp. 
Sho was kneeling over tho knapsack, and did 
not see what lie was about, till sho found his 
hand on her head, and heard tho scissors 
close, when sho perceived that ho had cut off 
one of her pale, bright ringlets, and saw his 
pocket-book open, and within it a thick, jet- 
black tress, and ono scanty, downy tuft of 
baby hair. Sho made no remark; but tho 
tears camo dropping, as sho packed; and, 
with a sudden impulse to givo him tho thing 
above all others precious to her, sho pulled 
from her bosom a locket, hung from a slender 
gold chain, and held it to him,— 

11 Owen, will you have this?” 

11 Whose ? My father's? ” 

“ And my mother’s. IIo gavo it to mo 
when ho went to Nice.” 

Owen took it, and looked at it thought¬ 
fully. 

11 No, Lucy,” ho said ; “ I would not take 
it from you on any account. You linvo al¬ 
ways been his faithful child." ' 

11 Mind you tell mo if any ono remembers 
him in Canada,” said Lucilla, between relief 
,and disappointment, restoring her treasure 
to the place, it had never left before. “ You 
will find out whether ho is recollected at his 
mission.” 

“ Certainly. But I do not expect it. Tho 
placo is a great town now. I say, Lucy, if 
you had one bit of poor Honor’s hair! ” 

“No: you will never forgive mo. I had 
somo once, made up in a little cross, with 
gold ends; hut one day, when sho would not 
let mo go to Castle Blanch, I shied it into tho 
river, in a rage.” 

She was touched at his being so spiritless 
as not even to say that sho ought to havo 
been thrown in after it. 


“ I wonder,” sho said, by way of enlivening 
him, “ whether you will full in with tho au¬ 
burn-haired Charlocotc.” 

“ Whereas Canada is a bigger placo than 
England, the disaster may bo averted, I hope. 
A colonial heir-at-law might bo a monstrous 
bore. Moreover, it would cancel all that I 
can’t but liopo for that child.” 

“You might liopo bettor things for him 
than expectations.” 

“ Ho shall novel 1 havo any I But it might 
como without. Why, Lucy, a few years in 
that country, and I shall bo ablo to givo him 
tho best of educations and releaso you from 
drudgery; and when independent, wo could 
go back to tho Holt on terms to suit even 
your proud stomach, and might make tho dear 
old thing happy in her old ago.” 

“ If that Holt wero but out of your head.” 

“ If I knew it willed to tho County Hospi¬ 
tal, shouldn’t I wish ns much to bo with her 
as before? I mean to bring up my son ns a 
gentleman, with no one’s help I But you 
see, Lucy, it is impossible not to wish for 
one’s child what ono has failed in one's self— 
to wish him to bo a better edition.” 

“ I supposo not.” 

“ For tlieso first few years tho old womnn 
will do well enough for him, poor child. Rob¬ 
ert has promised to look in on him.” 

“ And Mrs. Murrell is to write to mo onco 
a month. I shall make a point of seeing 
him at least twice a year.” 

“ Thank you; and by tho timo ho is of 
any size I shall havo a salary. I may como 
back, and wo would keep house together, or 
you might bring him out to me.” 

“ That will bo the liopo of my life." 

“ I'll not bo deluded into reckoning on 
young ladies. You will bo disposed of long 
before ? ” 

“ Don’t, Owen ? No, never.” 

“ Never ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“I always wanted to know,” continued 
Owen, “ what became of Callhorp.” 

“ I loft him behind nt Spitzwassorfitzung, 
with a messago that ends it forever.” 

“ I am afraid that defection is to be laid to 
my door, liko all the rest.” 

. " If so, I am heartily obliged to you for it I 
Tho shock was woleomo that brought mo 
homo. A governess? Oh I I bad rather bo 
a scullory-maid, than go on as I was doing 
thorcl” 
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"Then you (lid not enro for him?’’ 

" Never I lint lio postered me, ltnslio pes¬ 
tered mo; nobody eared for me—I—I—” 
and she sobbed a long, tearless sob. 

“Hal" said Owen, gravely and kindly, 

" then there was something in tho Fuhnort af¬ 
fair after all? Lucy, I am going away; let 
mo hear it for once. If I over como back, I 
will not bo so heedless of you ns I have been. 
If ho have been using you illl” 

" I used him ill,” said Lucy, in an inward 
voice. 

"Nothing moro likely,” muttered Owen, in 
soliloquy. “ Hut how is it, Cilia; can’t you 
make hint forgivo ? ” 

“ IIo does, but ns Honor forgives you. 
You know it was no engagement. I worked 
him up to desperation last year. Through 
Phoebe, I was warned that ho would not 
stand my going to Ireland. I answered that 
it was no concern of his; I defied him to be 
nblo to break with me. They bothered mo 
so that I was forced to go to spito them. Ho 
thought—I can’t wonder at it—that I was 
irreclaimable; ho was staying here, was 
worked on by tho sight of this horrible dis¬ 
trict, and, between piquo and goodness run 
inad, lias dovoted self and fortune. IIo gave 
mo to understand that ho has mado away 
with every farthing. I don’t know if ho 
would wish it undone.” 

She spoko into tho knapsack, jerking out 
brief sentences. 

" IIo didn’t tell you ho had taken a vow 
of celibacy ? ” 

" I should not think it worth while." 

“Then it is all right I ” exclaimed Owen, 
joyously. “ Ho you think old I'ulmort, wal¬ 
lowing in gold, could sco a son of his liv¬ 
ing with his curates, ns in tho old Sussex 
rhyme ?— 

Thcro wero (Into ghostisscs 
Sitting on tlirco poslisscs, 

Eating ol tlirco erustisscs.’ 

No, depend on it, tho first alarm of Robert 
becoming a ghost, thcro will bo a famous 
good fat living bought for him; and then—” 

“ No, I shall have been a governess. They 
wont consent.” 

" Pshaw 1 What aro tho Fulmorts ? IIo 
would honor you tho moro I No, Lucy,” and 
ho drew her up from tho floor, and put his 
arm round her, “girls who stick to ono ns 
you havo (lono to mo aro worth something, 
and so is Robert Fulmort. You don’t know 


ivlmt ho has been to mo ever sinco lie enmo 
!o fetch me. I didn’t believo it was in his 
doth or his nnturo to bo so forbearing. No 
worrying with preachments; not a bit of 
1 What a good boy am I; ’ nlwnys doing tho 
very thing that was comfortable and consid¬ 
erate, and making tho best of it at Ililton- 
bury. I didn't know how lie could bo capa- 
blo of it, but now I see, it was for your sake. 
Cheer up, Lucy; you will find it right yet.” 

Lueilla had no conviction that lie was 
right; but sho was willing to believe for tho 
time, and was glad to lay her head on his 
shoulder and feel, while sho could, that sho 
had something entirely her own. Too soon 
it would bo over. Lengthen tho evening ns 
they would, morning must como at last. 

It came; tho hurried breakfast, pale looks, 
and trivial words. Robert arrived to watch 
them oil'; Mrs. Murrell brought tho child. 
Owen took him in Ids arms, and called her 
to tho study. Robert sat still, and said,— 

“I will do what I can. I think, in caso I 
lmd to writo about tho child, you had better 
leavo mo your address.” 

Lueilla wroto it on a card. Tho tone 
quashed all hope. 

" Wo trust to you,” 6hc said. 

“ Mr. Currio lias promised to let mo hear 
of Owen,” said Robert; but no moro passed. 
Owen camo back hasty and flushed, wanting 
to bo gono and havo it over. Tho cabs wero 
called, and ho was piling them with luggage; 
Robert was glad to bo actively helpful. All 
wero in tho hall; Owen turned back for ono 
moro solitary gaze round tho familiar room; 
Robert shook Lucilla’s hand. 

“ Oh, bid mo good speed,” broko from her; 
“ or I cannot bear it. 

" God bo with you 1 God bless you I ” ho 
said. 

No moro I Ho had not approved, ho had 
not blamed. He would interfere no moro in 
her fate. Sho seated herself, and drew down 
her black veil, a chill creeping over her. 

“Thank you, Robert, for all,” was Owen’s 
farowell. " If you will say any thing to 
Pliccbo from me, tell her sho is all that is 
left, to comfort poor Honor.” 

“ Good-by,” was tho only answer. 

Owen lingered still. “ You’ll writo ? Tell 
mo of her; Honor, I mean, and tho child.” 

“ Yes, yes, certainly.” 

Unabio to find another pretext for delay, 
Owen again wrung Robert’s hand, and placed 
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himself by his sister, keeping his head out ns 
long as ho could seo Robert standing with 
crossed arms on the doorstep. 

When, the same afternoon, Mr. Parsons 
camo home, ho blamed himself for having 
yielded to his youngest curate tho brunt of 
tho summer work. Nover had ho seen a 
man not unwell look so much jaded and de¬ 
pressed. 

Nearly at the saino time, Luoilla and her 
boxes wero on tho platform of tho South- 
minster station, Owen’s eyes straining after 
her as tho train rushed on, and sho feeling 
positive pain and anger at tho sympathy of 
Dr. Prendergast’s kind voice, ns though it 
would have been a relief to her tumultuous 
misery to have bitten him, like Undo Kit 
long ago. Sho clenched her hand tight, 
when with old-world courtesy he made her 
tako his arm, and with true consideration, 
conducted her down tho hill, through tho 
quieter streets, to tho calm, shady precincts 
of tho old cathedral. Ho had botli a stall 
and a largo town living; and his abode was 
tho gray freestone prebendal house, whose 
two deep windows under their peaked gables 
gave it rather a catlike physiognomy. Mrs. 
Prendcrgast and Sarah wero waiting in the 
ball, each with a kiss of welcome, and the 
former took tho palo girl at onco up-stairs, to 
a room full of subdued sunshine, looking out 
on a green lawn sloping down to the river. At 
that sight and sound, Lucy’s face lightened. 
“ Ah I 1 know I shall feel at homo here. I 
hear tho water’s voice! ” 

But sho had brought with her a heavy cold, 
kept in abeyance by a strong will during 
tho days of activity, and ready to havo its 
way at once, when sho was beaten down by- 
fatigue, fasting, and disappointment. Sho 
dressed and came down, but could neither 
cat nor talk, and in her prido was glad to 
attribute all to tho cold, though protesting 
with over-eagerness that such indisposition 
was raro with her. . 

Sho would not havo suffered such nursing 
from Honor Charlceoto as wasbestowed upon 
her. The last month had mado tenderness 
valuable, and without knowing all, kind Mrs. 
Prendcrgast could well bcliovo that there 
might bo moro than oven was avowed to 
weigh down tho young head, and enuso tho 
fingers, when unobserved, to lock together in 
suppressed agony. 

While Sarah only knew that bur heroine¬ 


looking governess was laid up with sevoro in¬ 
fluenza, her mother moro than guessed at tho 
kind of battlo wrestled out in solitude, and 
was sure that moro than brother, moro than 
friend, had left her to that lonely suffering, 
which was boing for tho first timo realized. 
But no confidcnco was given ; when Lueilla 
spoke, it was only of Owen, and Mrs. Prcn- 
dergast returned kindness anil forbearance. 

It was soothing to bo dreamily in that sum¬ 
mer room, tho friendly river murmuring, tho 
shadows of tho trees lazily dancing on tho 
wall, tho cathedral bells chiming, or an occa¬ 
sional deep noto of tho organ stealing in 
through tho open window. It suited well 
with tho languor of sensation that succeeded 
to so much vchcmenco and excitement. It 
was not thought, it was not resignation, but a 
species of reposo and calm, ns if all interest, 
all feeling wero over for her, and as if it mat¬ 
tered little what might further befall her, as 
long ns sho could bo quiet, and get along from 
ono day to another. If it had been repent¬ 
ance, a letter would havo been written very 
unliko tho cold announcement of her situa¬ 
tion, tho scanty notices of her brother, with 
which sho wrung tho heart that yearned af¬ 
ter her at Ililtonbury 1 lint sorry sho was, 
for ono part at least, of conduct, and siio be¬ 
lieved licrsclf reduced to that meek and cor¬ 
rect stato that sho had always declared should 
succeed her days ol'gayety, when, recovering 
from her indisposition, sho camo down sub¬ 
dued in tone, and anxious to fulfil what sho 
had undertaken. 

“ Ah I if Robert could seo mo now, ho 
would bcliovo in me,” thought sho to herself, 
as sho daily went to tho cathedral. She took 
classes at school, helped to train tho St. Judo’s 
choir, played Handel for Dr. Prendcrgast, 
and felt absolutely without heart or inclina¬ 
tion to show that self-satisfied young curato 
that a governess was not a subject for such 
distant perplexed courtesy. Sad at heart, 
and glad to distract her mind by what was 
new yet innocent, sho took up tho duties of 
her vocation zealously; and quickly found 
that all her zeal was needed. Her pupil was 
a girl of considerable abilities—intellectual, 
thoughtful, and well taught; and she herself 
had been always so unwilling a learner, so 
willing a forgetter, that sho needed all tho 
advantages of her grown-up mind and rapid¬ 
ity of perception to keep her sufficiently be¬ 
forehand with Sarah, whenever subjects wont 
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deep or far. If elio prononneed liko n native, 
nnd knew wlint was idiomatic, Snrali, with 
her clumsy pronunciation, had further in¬ 
sight into grammar, and asked perplexing 
questions 5 if sho played ndmirably nnd with 
facility, Sarah eotdd puzzle her with the 
science of music j if her drawing woro ever 
to effective nnd graceful, Sarah’s less sightly 
productions had correct details that put hers 
to shame, nnd, for mere honesty’s sake, nnd 
to keep up her dignity, sho was obliged to 
work hard, ami recur to tho good grounding 
that against her will sho had received nt llil- 
tonlmry. “ Had her education been ns super¬ 
ficial ns that of her cousins,” sho' wrote to her 
brother , 11 Sarah would havo put her to shame 
long ago; indeed nobody but tho Fennimoro 
could bo thoroughly up to that girl." 

Perhaps all her endeavors would not havo 
impressed Sarah, had not tho damsel been 
thoroughly imposed on by her own enthusi¬ 
asm for Miss Sandbrook’s grace, facility, 
alertness, nnd beauty. Tho power of doing 
prettily nnd rapidly whatever sho took up 
dazzled the largo and deliberate young per¬ 
son, to whom tho right beginning nnd steady 
thoroughness were essential, nnd sho regarded 
her governess ns a sort of fairy—toiling after 
her in admiring hopelessness, and delighted 
at any small success. 

Fully awaro of her own plainness, Sarah 
adored Miss Satulbrook’a beauty, took nil ad¬ 
miration of it ns personally ns if it had been 
paid loher bulfinch, nnd was never so charmed 
as when people addressed themselves to the 
governess ns the daughter of tho house. Lu- 
cilla, however, shrank into tho background. 
Sho was really treated thoroughly ns a rela¬ 
tion, but 6 ho dreaded tho remarks ami inqui¬ 
ries of strangers, nnd wished to avoid them. 
The society of tho cathedral town was not ex¬ 
citing nor tempting, nnd sho mndo no great 
sacrifico in preferring her pretty schoolroom to 
the dinners nnd evening parties of tho Closo; 
but sho did so in a very becoming manner, 
and delighted Sarah with stories of tho great 
world, nnd of her travels. 

Thero could bo no doubt that father, 
mother, nnd daughter all liked nnd valued 
her extremely, and sho loved Mrs. Prcnder- 
gast ns sho had never loved woman before, 
with warm, filial, confiding love. She was 
falling into the interosts of tho cathedral and 
the parish, and felt them, anil her occupations 
in the morning satisfying nnd full of rest after 


tho unsatisfactory whirl of her Into life. Sho 
was becoming happier than she know, and at 
any rate felt it a delusion to imagine tho post 
of governess an unhappy one. Three years 
at Southminstcr (for Sarah strenuously in¬ 
sisted that sho would como out ns late as pos¬ 
sible) would bo all peace, rest, and improve¬ 
ment; and by that timo Owen would bo 
ready for her to bring his child out to him or 
else— 

Little did sho reek of tho grave, displeased, 
yet far more sorrowful letter which Honor 
wrote, “ You havo chosen your own path in 
life, tuny you find it 0110 of improvement nnd 
blessing I Hut I think it right to say, that 
though real distress shall of course always 
make what is past forgotten, yet you must 
not consider Ililtonbury a refuge if you grow 
hastily weary of your exertions. Since you 
refuso to find a mother in me, nnd choose to 
depend on yourself alone, it must bo in ear¬ 
nest, not caprice.” 

CIIAPTEH II. 

” Tlicso nro of beauty rare. 

In holy calmness growing, 

Of minds whoso richness might comparo 
K’cn with thy deep tints glowing. 

Yet nil unconscious of tho gruco they wear. 

“ Liko flowers upon tho spray, 

AH lowliness, not sadness, 

Bright nro their thoughts, and rich, not gay, 
Grave in their very gladness, 

Shedding calm summer light over life’s change¬ 
ful day,’ To the Tuchsia. —S. 1). 

I’iiei:m: Fui.mout sat in her own room. 
Tho littlo round clock on tho muntcl-picco 
pointed to eleven. Tho firo wa 9 low but 
glowing. Tho clear gas shone brightly on 
tho toiletto apparatus, nnd on the central 
table, loaded with tokens of occupation, but 
neat and orderly ns tho lines in tho clasped 
volumo where Pliocbo was dutifully writing 
her abstract of tho day’s reading nnd obser¬ 
vation, in childishly correct miniature round- 
hand. 

Tho curtain was looped up, and the moon 
of a frosty night blanched a square on tho 
carpet beneath tho window, nt which sho 
often looked with a listening gaze. Her 
father nnd brother had been expected nt 
dinner-timo ; nnd though their detention was 
of frequent occurrence, l’hcebo had deferred 
undressing till it should bo too Into for their 
arrival by tho last train, sineo they would 
liko her to presido over their supper, and sho 
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might possibly hear of Robert, whoso doings 
her father had of late seemed to regard with 
less displeasure, though sho had not been al¬ 
lowed to go with Miss Charlccoto to tho con¬ 
secration of his church, and had not seen him 
sinco tho Horticultural Show. 

Sho went to tho window for a final look, 
Whito and crisp lay tho path, chequered by 
tho dark defined shadows of tho trees; above 
was tho sky, pearly with moonlight, allowing 
only a few larger stars to nppear, and one 
glorious planet. Fascinated by tho silent 
beauty, sho stood gazing, wishing sho could 
distinguish Jupiter’s moons, observing on tho 
difference between his steady reflected bril¬ 
liance and the sunlike glories of Arcturus 
nnd Aldcbaran, and passing on to tho moral 
Miss Charlccoto loved, of tho stars being with 
us all day unseen, like the great cloud of wit¬ 
nesses. Sho hoped Miss Charlccoto saw that 
moon; for sunrise or set, rainbow, evening 
gleam, new moon, or shooting star, gavo 
Phtebe doublo pleasure by comparing notes 
with bliss Charlccote, nnd though that lady 
wa3 absent, helping Mrs. Savillo to tend her 
husband’s mortal sickness, it was likely that 
sho might bo watching and admiring this 
same fair moon. Well that thcro aro many 
girls who, liko Pheebo, can look forth on tho 
Creator's glorious handiwork as such, in peace 
and soothing, “in maiden meditation fancy 
free,” instead of linking theso heavenly ob¬ 
jects to tho feverish fancies of troubled 
hearts 1 

Phoebe was just turning from tho window, 
when she heard wheels sounding on thu frosty 
drive, and presently a carriage appeared, the 
shadow spectrally lengthened on tho slopo of 
tho whitened bank. All at once it stopped 
where tho roads diverged to tho front nnd 
back entrances, a black figuro alighted, took 
out a bag, dismissed tho vehicle, nnd took tho 
path to tho offices. Phoebe’s heart throbbed. 
It was Robert 1 

As ho disappeared, she noiselessly opened 
her door, guardedly passed tho baize door of 
the west wing, descended tho stairs, nnd met 
him in tho hall. Neither spoko till they were 
in tho library, which had been kept prepared 
for tho travellers. Robert pressed her to 
him, and kissed her fervently, and sho found 
voico to say, “ What is it V Papa ? ’’ 

“Yes,” said Robert. 

She needed not to ask tho extent of tho 
calamity. Sho stood looking in his face, 


while, tho beginning onco mado, ho spoko 
in low, quick accents. “ Paralysis. Last 
night. Ho was insensiblo when Edwards 
called him this morning. Nothing could bo 
done. It was over by threo this afternoon." 

“Where?” asked Phtebe, understanding, 
but not yet fooling. 

“ At his rooms at tho office. Ho lmd spent 
tho evening thoro alone. It was not known 
till eight this morning. I was thcro instantly; 
Mervyn nnd Devil soon after, but ho know 
nono of us. Mervyn thought I had better 
como hero. O Phtebe, my mother 1 ” 

“ I will seo if sho lmvo henrd any thing,” 
said Phoebe', moving quietly off, ns ono in a 
dream, ablo to net, move, and decide, though 
not to think. 

She found tho household in commotion. 
Robert had spoken to tho butler, and every¬ 
where were knots of whisperers. Miss Fen- 
nimorc met Plicebo with her eyes full of 
tears, tears ns yet far from those of Phtebe 
herself. “ Your mother has heard nothing,” 
sho said. “ I ascertained that from Doodle, 
who only left her dressing-room sinco your 
brother’s arrival. You had better let her 
havo her night's rest.” 

Robert, who had followed Phtebe, hailed 
this as a reprieve, and thanked bliss Funni- 
more, adding tho few particulars ho had told 
his sister. “ I liopo tho girls nro asleep,” ho 
said. 

“ Sound asleep, I trust,” said Miss Funni- 
more. “ I will tako caro of them,” nnd lay¬ 
ing her hand on Phtebo’s shoulder, sho sug¬ 
gested to her that her brother had probably 
not eaten all day, then left them to return to 
tho library together. Thcro had been more 
timo for Robert to look tho thought in tho 
faco than his sister. Ho was no longer 
freshly stunned. Ho really needed food, 
and nlo in silence, while sho mechanically 
waited on him. At last ho looked up, say¬ 
ing, “I am thankful. A few months ago, 
how could I havo homo it ? ” 

“ I have been sure ho understood you bet¬ 
ter of late,” said Phoebe. 

“ Sunday week was ono of tho happiest 
days I havo spent for years. Imagino my 
surprise at seeing him and Acton in tho 
church. They took luncheon with uj, looked 
into tho schools, wont to evening service, and 
saw tho wholo concern. Ho was kinder than 
ever I knew him, and Acton says ho ex¬ 
pressed himself ns much pleased. I owo a 
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'great deal to Bovil Acton, and, I know, to 
you. Now I know that ho had forgiven 
me." 

“You, Itohin I Thcro was nothing to for¬ 
give. I can fancy poor Mervyn feeling 
dreadfully, hut you, always dutiful except 
for tho higher duty I ” 

“ Hush, Phoebe I Mino was grudging ser¬ 
vice. I loved opposition, and thcro was an 
evil triumph in tho annoyance I gave.” 

“You aro not regretting your work. Oh, 
no I" 

“Not tho work, but tho manner I Oh I 
that tho gilt of tho self-willed son bo not 
Corban.” 

" Robert I indeed you had his approval! 
You told me so. lie was seeing things dif¬ 
ferently. It was so new to him that his busi¬ 
ness could bu thought hurtful, that ho was 
displeased at first, or, rather, Mervyn made 
him seem more displeased than ho was.” 

“ You only make mo the more repent 1 
Ilad I been what I ought at home, my prin¬ 
ciples would have been very differently re¬ 
ceived ! ” 

“ I don’t know,” said l’hccbe; “ thcro was 
littlo opportunity. Wo have been so littlo 
with them.” 

“ O l’hoebe, it is a miserable thing to have 
always lived at such a distance from them, 
that I should better know how to tell such 
tidings to any old woman in my district than 
to my mother! ” 

Their consultations wero broken by Miss 
Fonnimore coming to insist on l’hocbo’s sleep¬ 
ing, in preparation for tho trying morrow. 
Robert was thankful for her heedfutness, and 
owned himself tired, dismissing his sister with 
a blessing that had in it a tone of protection. 

How changed was I’hcebo’s peaceful cham¬ 
ber in her eyes. Nothing had altered, but a 
fresh act in her life had begun—tho first sor¬ 
row bad fallen on her. 

Shu would liavo knelt on for hours, leaning 
dreamily, on tho new senso of tho habitual 
words, “ Our Father,” had not Mbs Fenni- 
morc eomo kindly and tenderly to undress her, 
insisting on her saving herself, and promising 
not to let her oversleep herself, treating hor 
with wise and soothing nfieetion, and author¬ 
ity that was most comfortable. 

Littlo danger was there of her sleeping too 
late. All night long sho lay, with dry and 
open eyes, while tho fire, groaning, sank to¬ 
gether, and faded into darkness, and tho moon¬ 


beams retreated slowly from floor to wall, 
and wero lost as gray cold dawn began to 
light tho window, l’hoebo had les3 to reproach 
horsclf with than any ono of Mr. Fulmort’s 
children, savo tho poor innocent Maria; but 
many n shortcoming, many a moment of ira- 
patienco or discontent, many a silent impulsa 
of blame, wero grieved over, and every kind¬ 
ness sho had received shot through hor heart 
with mournful gladness aud warmth, filling 
her with yearning for another embrace, an¬ 
other word, or oven that sho had known that 
tho last good-by had been tho last, that sho 
might have prized it—oh, how intensely I 
Then enmo anxious imaginings for tho Al¬ 
lure, such as would not bo stilled by tho 
knowledgo that all would settle itself ovor her 
head. There wero misgivings whether hor 
mother would be properly considered, fours 
of tho mutual relations between her brothers, 
a sense that the family bond was loosed, and 
confusion and jarring might ensue; but, as 
her mind recoiled from tho shoals and tho 
gloom, tho thought revived of tho Pilot amid 
tho waves of this troublcsomo world. Sho 
closed her eyes for prayer but not for sloep. 
Repose even more precious aud soothing than 
slumber was granted — tho repose of confi¬ 
dence in tho Kverlasting Amu, and of confid¬ 
ing to them all tho feeble and sorrowful with 
whom sho was linked. It was ns though (in 
tho words of her own clasped look) her God 
wero more to her than ever, truly a very pres¬ 
ent Help in trouble; and, ns tho dawn bright¬ 
ened for a day so unlike all others, her heart 
trembled less, and sho rose lip with eyes heavy 
and limb3 weary, but better prepared for tlie 
morning’s ordeal than even by sleep ending 
in a wakening to tho sudden shock. 

When Miss Fennimoro vigilantly met her 
on leaving her room, and surveyed hor anx¬ 
iously, to judge of her health and powers, 
thcro wns a serious, sweet collectcdness in nit 
and face that struck tho governess with lov¬ 
ing nwo and surprise. 

Tho younger girls had known their father 
too littlo to bo much affected by tho loss. 
Maria stared in round-eyed amaze, and llor- 
tha, though subdued and shocked for n short 
space, revived into asking n torrent of <|tic«- 
tions, culminating in “ Should they do any 
lessons? ” Whereto Miss Fonnimoro replied 
with a decided nflirmntivo, and, though Fhce- 
bo’s tnsto disapproved, sho saw that it was 
wiser not to interfere. 
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Much fatigued, Robert slept late, but joined 
his Bister long beforo the dreaded moment of 
hearing their mother’s bell. They need not 
liavo been fearful of tho immediate effect; 
Mrs. Fulmort’s perceptions wero tardy, and 
tho endeavors at preparation wero misunder¬ 
stood, till it was needful to bo explicit. A 
long stillness followed, broken at last by 
Pheebo’s question, whether she would not sec 
Robert. “Not till I am up, my dear,” sho 
answered, in an injured voieo; “do, pray, 
seo whether Boodle is coming with my warm 
water.” 

Her mind was not yet nwnko to tho stroke, 
and was lapsing into its ordinary mechanical 
routine; her two breakfasts, and protracted 
dressing, occupied her for nearly two hours, 
after winch she did not refuso to seo her son, 
but showed far less emotion than ho did, while 
ho gave tho details of the past day. Her dull, 
apathetic gazo was a contrast with tho young 
man’s gush of tears, and tho caresses that 
Pheebo lavished on her listless hand. Phoebe 
proposed that Robert should read to her—she 
assented, and soon dozed, awaking to ask 
plaintively for Boodle and her afternoon cup 
of tea. 

So passed the following days, her state 
nearly the same, and her interest apparently 
feebly roused by tho mourning, but by noth¬ 
ing else. She did not like that Pheebo should 
leave her, but was more at ease with her maid 
than her son, and, though ho daily came to sit 
with her and read to her, ho was grieved to 
bo unable to bo of greater use, while ho eouhl 
seldom liavo Pheebo to himself. Sorely miss¬ 
ing Miss Charlccoto, ho took his meals in tho 
west wing, whero his prcscnco was highly ap¬ 
preciated, though ho was often pained by 
Bertha’s levity and Maria’s imbecility. The 
governess treated him with marked esteem 
and consideration, strikingly dissimilar to tho 
punctilious, but almost contemptuous, cour¬ 
tesy of her bohavior to tho other gentlemen 
of tho family, and, after her pupils wero gono 
to bed, would fasten upon him for n discus¬ 
sion, such ns her soul delighted in, and his 
detested. Securo of his ground, ho was not 
suro of his powers of reasoning with an able 
lady of nearly doublo his years, and moro than 
double his reading and readiness of speech, 
yet ho durst not retreat from argument, lest 
he should seem to yield tho causo that ho was 
sworn to maiutain, “ in season and out of sea¬ 
son.” It was hard that his own troubles and 


other people’s should aliko bring him in for 
controversy on all tho things that ond in 
“ ism." 

IIo learned by letter from Sir Bovil Acton 
that his father had been much struck by what 
ho had seen in Cecily-row, and had strongly 
expressed his concern that Robert had been 
allowed to strip himself for tho sako of a duty, 
which, if it wero such at all, belonged moro 
to others. Thero might havo been wrong¬ 
headed haste in tho action, but if such now- 
fanglcd arrangements had becomo requisite, 
it was unfair that ono member of tho family 
alono should bear tho wholo burden. Sir 
Bevil strongly supported this viow, and Mr. 
Fulmort had declared himself confirmed in 
his intention of making provision for his son 
in his will, as well as of giving him a fair al¬ 
lowance at present. Thero must havo been 
warnings of failing health of which uono had 
boon made aware, for Mr. Fulmort had como 
to town partly to arrango for tho safe guar¬ 
dianship of poor Maria ami her fortune. An 
alteration in his will upon tho death of ono of 
tho trustees had been too long neglected, and 
perhaps somo foreboding of tho impending 
malady had urged him at last to undertake 
what had been thus deferred. Kaeh of the 
daughters was to havo .CIO,000, tho overplus 
being divided between them and their eldest 
brother, who would succeed both to tho busi¬ 
ness, and on his mother’s death to the Beau¬ 
champ estate, white the younger had already 
received an ample portion ns heir to his unde. 
Mr. Fulmort, however, had proposed toplaco 
Robert on tho same footing with his sisters, 
'and Sir Bovil had reason to think ho had at 
once acted on his design. Such thorough 
forgiveness and approval went to Robert’s 
heart, and ho could scarcely speak ns ho gavo 
Pheebo tho letter to read. 

When sho could discuss it with him after 
her mother hail fallen asleep for tho night, 
sho found that his thoughts had taken n fresh 
turn. 

“ If it should bo ns Bevil supposes,” ho said, 
“ it would make an infinite difference." And 
after waiting for an answer only given by in¬ 
quiring looks, ho continued, “ As sho is now, 
it would not bo a violent change; I do not 
think sho would object to my present situa- 
uation.” 

“ O Robert! you will not exposo yourself 
to bo treated ns before V ” 

“ That would not bo. Thero was no wftut 
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of attachment; merely ovor-confidonco in her 
own power.” 

" Not over confidence, it seems,” murmured 
Pheebe, not greatly charmed. 

“ I understood bow it lmd boon, when wo 
wero thrown together again," bo pursued. 
“ There was no explanation, but it was far 
worso to bear than if there had been. I felt 
myself a perfect brute.” 

“ I beg your pardon if I can’t bo pleased 
just yet,” said Phoebe. “ You know I did not 
seo hor,nml I can't think she deserves it after 
so wantonly grieving you, and still choosing 
to forsako Miss Charlccotc.” 

“ For that I feel accountable," said Robert, 
sadly. “ I cannot forget that her determina¬ 
tion coincided with tho evening I mado her 
awaro of my position. I saw that in her face 
that has haunted mo ever since. I had nl- 
most rather it had been resentment.” 

“ I hopo slio will mako you happy,” said 
Pheebe, dolefully, thinking it a pity he should 
bo disturbed when settled in to his work, and 
forced by experience to fear that Lucy would 
torment him. 

“ I do not do it for tho sako of happiness,” 
ho returned. “ I am not blind to her faults; 
but slio has a grand, generous character that 
deserves paticnco and forbearance. Resides, 
tho past can never bo cancelled, and it is duo 
to Iter to offer her whatever may bo mino. 
Thoro may be storms, but she has been disci¬ 
plined, poor dear, nnd I am moro snro of my¬ 
self than I was. She should conform, and 
my work should not be impeded.” 

Grimly ho continued to anticipate hurri¬ 
canes for liia wedded life, nnd to demonstrate 
that lie wns swayed by juslico nnd not by 
passion; but it was suspicious that Ito recurred 
constantly to tho topic, nnd seemed nblo to 
dwell on uoothcr. If Phoebocould havo been 
displeased with him, it would havo been for 
these reiterations at such a time. Not having 
bccu personally injured, slio pardoned less 
than did either Robert or Miss Charlocoto; 
sho could not foresee peace for her brother; 
and though she might pity him for tho com¬ 
pulsion of honor nnd generosity, sho found 
that his auguries were not intended to cxeito 
compassionate acquiescence, but cheerful con¬ 
tradiction, such ns both her good senso nnd 
her oppressed spirits refused. If ho could 
talk about nothing better than Lucy when 
alone with her, sho could tho less regret tho 
rarity of these opportunities. 


Tho gentlemen of tho family nlono attended' 
tho funeral, tho two cldor sisters remaining 
in town, whither their husbands were to re¬ 
turn at night. Mrs. Fulmort remained in tho 
Banto dreary stpto of heaviness, but with sonto 
languid heed to tho details, nnd interest in 
hearing from Maria nnd Bertha, from behind 
tho blinds, what carriages wore at tho door, 
nnd who got into them. Phoebe, with strong 
cflort, then controlled her voico to read nloud 
till her mother dozed ns usual, nnd sho could 
sit nnd think until Robert knocked, to summon 
her to tho rending of tho will. “ You must 
come,” ho said; 11 1 know it jars, but it is Mcr- 
vyn's wish, nnd ho is right.” 

On tho stairs Mervyn met her, took her 
from Robert, nnd led her into tho drawing¬ 
room, whero sho wns kindly greeted by tho 
brothers-in-law, and seated besido her oldest 
brother. 

As a duty, sho gave her. attention', and was 
rewarded by finding that lmd ho been living, 
her hero, Mr. Charlccotc, would havo been 
her gunrdian. Tho wilL dated fifteen years 
back, mado Ilinnfrcy Charlccotc, Esquire, 
trustco nnd executor, jointly with James 
Crnbbc, Esquire, tho elderly lawyer at pres¬ 
ent reading it aloud. Tho intended codicil 
had never been executed. Had any ouo 
looked at tho downcast fnco, it would have 
been with wonder at'tho glow of shy pleasure 
thrilling over cheeks nnd brow. 

Beauchamp of courso remained with tho 
heiress, Mrs. Fulmort, to whom all thereto 
appertaining was left; tho distillery and all 
connected with it descended to tho eldest son, 
John Mervyn Fulmort; tho younger children 
received £10,000 apiece, nnd tho residuo was 
to bo equally divided among all except tho 
second son, Robert Mervyn Fulmort, who, 
having been fully provided for, was only to 
receive somo pictures nnd pinto that lmd be¬ 
longed to his great-uncle. 

Tho lawyer ceased. Sir Bovil leant to¬ 
wards him, nnd mado an inquiry which was 
answered by a sign in tho negativo. Then 
taking up somo mcnoranda, Mr. Crabbo an¬ 
nounced that ns far ns ho could yet discover, 
tho brother nud fivo sisters would divide 
about £ 120,000 between them, so that each 
of tho ladies lmd £30,000 of her own; and, 
bowing to l’hccbo, ho requested her to con¬ 
sider him ns her guardian. Tho Admiral, 
highly pleased, offered hor his congrAtula- 
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tions, and as soon as sho could escape slio 
hastened away, followed by Robert. 

“ Never mind, riitcbe, 1 ’ ho said, taking her 
band; “ tho kindness and pardon were the 
same, tlio intention ns good ns the deed, as 
far ns he was concerned. Perhaps you were 
right. Tho other way might have proved a 
stumbling-block.” Speak as ho would, ho 
could not govern tho tono of his voico nor 
tho quivering of his entiro framo under tho 
downfall of his hopes. Plicebo linked her 
arm in his, and took several turns in the gal¬ 
lery with him. 

“ O Robin, if I were but of ago to divide 
with you 1 ” 

“ No, Phoebe, that would bo unfit for you 
and for me. I am only where I was before. 
I knew I had had my portion. I ought not 
to liavo entertained hopes so unbefitting. 
Bat 0 Phoebe 1 that she should bo cast about 
tho world, fragile, sensitive as sho js—” 

Phoebe could liavo said that a home at the 
Holt was open to Lucilla; but this might 
seem an unkind suggestion, and tho snmo 
moment Sir Bovil was heard impetuously 
bounding up tho stairs. “Robert, where are 
you ? ” ho called from tho end of tho gallery. 
“ I never believed you could liavo been so 
infamously treated.” 

“ Hush I ” said Robert, shocked ; “ I cannot 
hear this said. You know it was only want 
of time.” 

“ I am not talking of your father. lie 
would have dono his best if he had been al¬ 
lowed. It is your brother!—his own confes¬ 
sion, mind! He boasted just now that his 
father would have dono it on tho spot, but for 
his interference, and expected thanks from 
all tho rest of us for his care of our interests." 

" What is the uso of telling such things, 
Acton ? ” said Robert, forcing his voice to 
calm rebuke, and grasping tho baluster with 
an iron-like grip. 

“ Tho uso I To mark my detestation of 
such conduct I I did my best to show him 
what I thought of it; and I beliovo even 
Bannerman was astounded at his coolness. 
I’ll take caro the thing is mado public I I'll 
move heaven and earth but I’ll get you pre¬ 
ferment that shall show how such treatment 
is looked upon.” 

" I beg you will do nothing of tho kind I ” 
exclaimed Robert. “Iain heartily obliged 
to you,.Acton. You gained mo tho certainty 
of forgiveness, without which I should have 


felt a curse on my work. For tho rest, I 
complain of nothing. I have had larger menns 
than tho others. I knew I was to look for 
no more. I prefer my own euro to any 
other; and reflection will show you that our 
family affairs aro not to be made public." 

“ At any rate, your mother might do some¬ 
thing. Let mo speak to her. What, not 
now ? Then I will come down whenever 
Phoebe will summon me." 

“ Not now, nor ever,” said Robert. “ Even 
if any thing were in her power, sho could 
not understand; and she must not bo har¬ 
assed.” 

“ Wo will talk that over on our way to 
town,” said Sir Bovil. “I start at once. I 
will not see that fellow again, nor, I should 
think, would you.” 

“ I stay till Saturday week.” 

“You had better not. You liavo been 
abominably-treated; but this'is no timo for 
collisions. You agree with me, Phoebe; his 
absenco would be tho wisest course.” 

“Plicebo knows that nnnoyaneo between 
Mervyn and mo is unhappily no novelty. 
Wo shall not revert to tho subject, and I 
havo reasons for staying.” 

“You need not fear,” said Phoebe; “ Rob¬ 
ert always keeps his temper.” 

“ Or rather wo havo the safeguard of being 
both sullen, not hot,” said Robert. “ Besides, 
Mervyn was right. I have had my share, 
and havo not even the dignity of being in¬ 
jured.” 

The need.of cooling his partisan was tho 
most effective means of blunting tho sharp 
edge of his own vexation. Hearing Mervyn 
cross the hall, ho called to oiler to tako his 
share in some business which they had to 
transact together. “ Wait a moment,” was 
tho answer; and ns Sir Bovil muttered a 
vituperation of Mervyn’a assurance, ho said, 
decidedly, “ Now, once for all, I desire that 
this matter be never again named between 
any of us. Let no one know what has taken 
place, and let us forget all but that my father 
was in charity with me.” 

It was more than Sir Bovil was with al¬ 
most any one, and ho continued to paco 
tho gallery with Phoebe, devising impossible 
schemes of compensation until tho moment 
of his departure for London. 

Robert had not relied too much on his own 
forbearance. Plicebo met her two brothers 
at dinner—ono gloomy, tho other melancholy; 
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but neither altering Ills usual tono towards 
tlio other. Unaware that Itobert know of 
bis father's designs, or of their prevention, | 
Mervyn was totally exempt from compuuc- 
tion, thinking, indeed, (hat ho had saved his 
father from committing an injustice on tho 
rest of tho family, for tho sako of a fanatical 
tormentor, who bad already had and thrown 
away more than his share. Subdued and 
saddened for tho time, Mervyn was kind to 
Phoebe nnd fairly civil to Robert, so that 
there were no disturbances to interfero with 
the tranquil intercourse of tho brother nnd 
sister in their walks in tho woods, their pac¬ 
ings of tho gallery, or low-voiced conferences 
while their mother dozed. 

True to bis resolve, Robert permitted no 
reference to his late hopes, but recurred tho 
more vigorously to his parish interests, ns 
though ho had never thought of any wife 
save St. Matthew’s Church. 

Homo affairs, too, wero matters of anxious 
concern. Without much sign of sorrow, or 
oven of comprehension of her loss, it had 
suddenly rendered tho widow an aged inva¬ 
lid. Tho stimulus to exertion removed, there 
was nothing to rouso her from tho languid 
torpor of her nature, mental nnd physical. 
Invalid habits gave her sutlicient occupation, 
nnd she showed no preference for tho com¬ 
pany of any ono except l’luebo or her maid, 
to whoso control her passivo nature suc¬ 
cumbed. At Hoodie’s bidding, sho rose, 
dressed, ate, drank, nnd went to bed j at 
Phoebe’s, she saw her other children, heard 
Robert read, or signed papers for Mervyn. 
Rut each fresh exertion cost much previous 
coaxing nnd subsequent plnintivencss; anil 
when l’hoebe, anxious to rouse her, persuaded 
her to como down-stairs, her tottering steps 
proved her feebleness; nnd though her sons 
showed her every attention, sho had not been 
in tho drawing-room ten minutes before a 
nervous trembling nnd faintness obliged them 
to carry her back to her room. 

Tho family apothecary, a kind old man, 
declared that there was nothing seriously 
amiss, nnd that sho would soon “recover her 
tone.” Rut it was plain that much would 
fall on Phoebe, and Robert was uneasy at 
leaving her with so littlo nssistanco or com¬ 
fort at hand. IIo oven wroto to beg his eld¬ 
est sister to como for a few weeks till Ins 
mother’s health should bo improved ; but Sir 
Nicholas did not lovo tho country in tho win¬ 


ter, nnd Augusta only talked of a visit in tho 
spring. 

Another vexation to Robert was tho school¬ 
room. During tho last few months Rcrtha 
had outgrown her childish distaste to study, 
and had exerted her mind with as' much 
eagerness ns governess could desire; tier 
translations nnd compositions wore wonders 
of case and acuteness; she had plunged into 
science, had no objection to mathematics, nnd 
by way of recreation wandered in Gorman 
metaphysics. Miss Pennimoro rather dis¬ 
couraged this line, knowing how littlo useful 
brain exercise sho herself had derived from 
Kant nnd her compeers, but this check was 
all tlint was wanting to givo Rcrtha double 
zest, nnd sho stunned Robert with demon¬ 
strations about her “I” nnd her “not I,” 
and despised him for his contempt of her 
grand discoveries. 

IIo begged for a prohibition of tho study, 
but Miss I’cnnimoro thought this would only 
lend it additional charms, and added that it 
was a field which tho intellect must explore 
for itself, nnd not tako on tho authority of 
others. When this answer was reported 
through Phoebe, Robert shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, alarmed at tho hotbed nurture of intel¬ 
lect and these concessions to mental inde¬ 
pendence, only balanced by such loose nnd 
speculative opinions ns Miss l'cnnimoro had 
lately manifested to him. Decidedly, ho said, 
there ought to bo a change of governess nnd 
system. 

Rut Phoebe, tears springing into her eyes, 
implored him not to press it. Shu thoroughly 
loved her kind, clear-headed conscientious 
friend, who had assisted her so wisely nnd 
considerately through this time of trouble, and 
knew how to manage Maria. It was no timo 
for a fresh parting, nnd her mother was in no 
state to bo harassed by alterations. This 
Robert allowed with a sigh, though delay did 
not suit with his stern, uncompromising youth- 
luiness, nnd ho went on to say, “ You will 
bear it in mind, Phoebe. There nnd else¬ 
where great changes nre needed. This great, 
disorderly household is a heavy charge. Act¬ 
ing for my mother, ns you will liavo to do, 
how nre you to deal with tho servants?” 

" None of them como in my way, except 
dear old Liesehcn, nnd Doodle, nnd Mrs. 
Drisbnnc, nnd (hey nre nil kind nnd thought¬ 
ful." 

" Surfaco work, Phoebe. Taking my mother’s 
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place, as you do now, you will or ought to be¬ 
come aware of tho great mischiefs below stairs, 
and I trust you will bo ablo to achiovo a groat 
reformation." 

“I hope—” Plitebo looked startled, and 
hesitated. “ Surely, Robert, you do not think 
I ought to search after such things. Would 
it bo dutiful, so young as I am ? " 

“ Perhaps you aro right,” said Robert j 
“only, Phoebe, Plitebo, nover let toleration 
harden you to bo indifferent to evil.” 

“ I hope not,” said Plioebo, gravely. 

“ My poor child, you aro in for a world of 
perplexities I I wish I had not to leavo you 
to them.” 

“ Every labyrinth has a clue,” said Phoebe, 
smiling; “ as Miss Fennimoro says when she 
gives us problems to work. Only you know 
the terms of the problem must bo stated bc- 
foro tho solution can bo made out; so it is of 
no uso to put cases till wo know all tho terms.” 

“ Right, Plioebo. ‘ Sufficient unto tho day 
is tho evil thereof.’” 

“ I cannot seo tho evil yet,” said Plioebo j 
“ tho trouble has brought so much comfort. 
That happy Sunday with you, and my own 
year of being with them both have been such 
blessings I Last year, how much worso it 
would liavo been for us all, when I scarcely 
knew mamma or Mervyn, and could not go 
about alono nor to church 1 And Miss Cliar- 
lecoto will soon como home. Tlicro is so 
much cause for thankfulness, that I can’t be 
afraid.” * 

Robert said no more, but felt that innocent 
buoyancy a mystery to his lower-pitched spirit. 
Never very gav or merry, Plioebo had a fund 
of happiness and a power of finding and turn¬ 
ing outwards tho bright side, which made her 
a most comfortable companion. 

CHAPTER III. 

" Ilnppy aro they that learn in nim, 
Though patient suffering tench 
Tho secret of enduring strcnglh, 

And prniso too deep for speech: 

Peace that no pressure from without, 

No strife within can reach.” 

—A, L. Waui no. 

Well was it for Phoebe that sho had been 
trained to monotony, for her lifo was most 
uniform after Robert left home. Her school¬ 
room mornings, her afternoons with hor 
mother, hor evenings with Mervyn, wero all 
so much aliko that ono week could hardly bo 
distinguished from another. Bertha’s vaga¬ 


ries and Morvyn’s periodical journoys to Lon¬ 
don wero tho chiof varieties, certainly not her 
mother’s plaintivcness, hor brother’s discon¬ 
tent, or tho sacrifice of hor own inclinations, 
which woro pretty certain to bo traversed, 
but then, as sho said, something clso happened 
that did as woll os what sho had wished. 

Ono day, whon Mervyn had been hunting, 
and had como homo tired, ho desired her to 
give him some lmisio in tho ovening. Sho 
took tho opportunity of going ovor sorno fino 
old airs, which tho exigencies of drawing¬ 
room display had prevented hor from prac¬ 
tising for somo time. Presently sho found 
him standing by her, his face softer than usual. 
“ Wlicro did you get that Phccho ?” 

“ It is Haydn’s. I learnt it just after 
Miss Fennimoro came.” 

“Play it again; I havo not heard it for 
years.” 

Sho obeyed, apd looked at him. IIo was 
shading his faco with his hand, but ho hardly 
spoko again all tho rest of tho ovening. 

rh(cbc'8 curiosity was roused, and sho tried 
tho effect of tho air on her mother, whoso 
great pleasure was hor daughter’s music, since 
a piano had been moved into her dressing- 
room. But it nwoko no association there, and 
“ Tlmnk you, my dear,” was tho only requital. 

Whilo tho next ovening sho was wondering 
whether to volunteer it, Mervyn begged lor 
it, and ns sho finished, asked, “ What docs 
old Gay say of my mother now ? " 

“ Ho thinks her decidedly better, and so I 
am sure she is. Sho has moro appetite. Sho 
really ato the'breast of a partridgo to-day 1 ” 

“ IIo says nothing of a change ? ” 

“ Sho could not bear tho journoy.” 

“ It strikes mo that sho wants rousing. 
Shut up in a great lonely house like this, sho 
has nothing cheerful to look at. Sho would 
bo much better- oil’ at Brighton, or somo of 
thoso places where sho could seo pcoplo from 
tho windows, and havo plenty of twaddling 
old dowager society.” 

“ I did ask Mr. Gay about tho sea, but ho 
thought tho fatiguo of tho journey, and tho 
vexing her by persuading her to take it, would 
do moro harm than tho chango would do 
good.” 

“ I did not mean only ns a change. I be* 
liovo sho would bo much happior living there, 
with this great placo off her hands. It is 
enough to depress any ono’s spirits to livo in 
a corner liko a shrivelled kernel in a nut.” 
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"Go ftwayl” exclaimed Pliocbo. “Mor- 
vynl it is licr homo I It is her own I” 

"•Well, I nevor said otherwise," ho an¬ 
swered, ratiicr crossly i " but you know vory 
well that it is n farco to talk of her managing 
tiio house, or tho cstato cither. It was bad 
enough before, but tiiero will bo no check on 
any ono now.” 

“ I thought you looked after things." 

“Am I to spend my lifo ns a Etoward? 
No, if tho work is to bo in my hands, I ought 
to bo in possession at once, so ns to tako my 
place in tho comity ns I ought, nml cut the 
city business. Tho place is n mere misfor¬ 
tune nnd encumbranco to her ns sho is, nnd 
she would bo ten times happier at n watering- 
place.” 

“ Mervyn, what do you mean V You have 
all thu power nnd conscqucnco here, nnd are 
fully master of all; but why should not poor 
mamma livo in her own house 7 ” 

“ Can’t you conceive that a man may liavo 
reasons for wishing to bo put in possession of 
tho family placo when ho can enjoy it, nnd 
she can’t ? Don’t look at mo with that ridic¬ 
ulous l'aco. I mean to marry. Now, can’t 
you sco that I may want tho houso to my¬ 
self 7 ” 

“ You nro engaged 7 ” 

“Not exactly. I nm waiting to eco my 
way through tho bother.” 

" Who is it 7 Tell mo about it, Mervyn.” 
" I don’t mind telling you, but for your lifo 
don’t say a word to any one. I would never 
forgivo you, if you set my Ladies Bannerman 
nnd Acton nt mo.” 

Phoebe was alarmed. Sho bad little hopo 
that their likings would coincido; his manner 
indicated defiance of opinion, nnd elm could 
not but be averso to n person for whoso sako 
he wished to turn them out. “ Well," was 
nil elm could say, nnd ho proceeded: “ I sup¬ 
pose you never heard of Cecily Itaymond 7 " 
" Of Aloorcroft 7" sho naked, breathing 
more freely. “ Sir John’s daughter 7 ” 

" No, bis niece. It is a spooney thing to 
take up with one’s tutor’s daughter, but it 
can’t bo helped. I’vo tried to put her out 
of my head, nnd enter on a moro profitable 
speculation, but it wont work I" 

“ Is she very pretty—prettier than Lucilln 
Sandbrook?” asked l’hocbc, unablo to be- 
lievo that any other inducement could attach 
him. 

“ Not what you would call pretty nt all, 


except her eyes. Not a bit fit to mako a 
figure in tho world, nnd a regular littlo par- 
soness. That’s tho deuce of it. It would bo 
mcro misery to her to bo taken to London 
nnd mado to go into society; so I Want to 
have it settled, for if sho could come hero 
and go poking into cottages and schools, sho 
would want nothing more.” 

" Then sho is very good I ” 

“You nnd sho will bo devoted to each 
other. And you'll stand up for her, I know, 
nnd then a fig for their two ladyships. You 
and I can bo n match for Juliana, if sho tries 
to bully my mother. Not that it matters. I 
nm my own man now; but Cecily is crotch¬ 
ety, nnd must not bo distressed.” 

“ Then I am sure she would not like to 
turn rnnmmn out,” said Phoebe, stoutly. 

“ Don’t you sco that is tho reason I want 
to have it settled beforehand. If sho wero 
n party' to it, sho would never consent; sho 
would bo confoundedly scrupulous, nml wo 
should bo nil worried to death. Como, you 
just sound my mother; you can do any thing 
with her, and it will bo better for you nil. 
You will bo bored to death bore, seeing no 
ono.” 

“ I do not know whether it bo a right pro¬ 
posal to make.” 

"lliglit? If tho plnco had been my fa¬ 
ther’s, it would bo a matter of course.” 

“ That makes tho whole difi’erence. And 
oven so, would not this bo very soon 7 ” 

“ Of courso you know I nm proposing 
nothing nt once. It would not bo decent, I 
suppose, to marry within tho half year; but, 
poor littlo thing, I can’t loavo her in suspense 
any longer. You should not liavo played 
that thing." 

“ Then you know, that sho cares for you 7 ” 

He laughed consciously nt this homo ques¬ 
tion. 

" It must bo a long time since you wero nt 
Mr. Kaymond’s." 

“Light years; but I lmvo mado flying 
visits there since, nnd met her nt her uncle’s. 
Poor little thing, sho was horridly gono o(T 
last time, anti very ungracious, but wo will 
find a remedy I" 

“ Then you could not gain consent to it 7 * 

"It never enmo to that. I never com¬ 
mitted myself.” 

" But why not 7 If sho was so good, and 
you liked hor, nnd they nil wanted you to 
marry, I can’t sco why you waited, if you 
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knew, too, that sho liked you—I don’t think 
it was kind, Morvyn.” 

“ Ah! women always hang by ono another. 
Sco here, Phoebe, it began when I was as 
green as yourself, a incro urchin, and she a 
littlo unconscious thing of the samo age. 
Well, when I got away, I saw what a folly 
it was—a mere throwing myself away I I 
might have gono in for rank or fortune, as I 
liked; and how did I know that I was such a 
fool that I could not forget her ? If Charles 
Charteris had not monopolized tho Jowess, I 
should liavo been dono for long ago! And 
apart from that, I wasn’t ready for domestic 
joys, especially to be Darby to such a pattern 
littlo Joan, who would think mo on tho high¬ 
way to perdition if sho saw Bell's Life on the 
table, or heard mo bet a pair of gloves." 

“You can’t liavo any affection for her,” 
cried Phoebe, indignantly. 

“ Didn't I tell you that sho spoilt tho taste 
of every other transaction of the sort? And 
what am I going to do now V When sho was 
not a halfpenny, and I might marry any¬ 
body 1 ” 

“ If yon cared for her properly, you would 
have dono it long before.” 

“I’m a dutiful son,” he answered, in an in¬ 
different voice, that provoked Phoebe to say 
with spirit, “I hope she docs not care for you, 
after all." 

“ Past praying for, kind sister. Sincerely, 
I’ve been sorry for it; I would liavo disbe¬ 
lieved it, but the moro sho turns away, the 
better I know it; so you see, after all, I shall 
deserve to bo ranked with your hero, Bovil 
Acton.” 

“ Morvyn, you make mo so angry that I 
can hardly answer 1 You boast of what you 
think she has suffered for you all this time, 
and mako light of it 1 ” 

“ It wasn’t my fault if my poor father 
would send such an amiable youth into a 
largo family. Men with daughters should 
not take pupils. I did my best to cure both 
her and myself, but I had better have fought 
it out at once when sho was younger and 
prettier, and might have been moro con¬ 
formable, and not so countrified, as you’ll 
grow, Phoebe, if you stay rusting here, nurs¬ 
ing my mother and reading philosophy with 
Miss Fcnnimore. If you set up to scold me, 
you had better make things easy for me.” 

Phoebe thought for a few moments, and 
then said, “ I seo plainly what you ought to 


ilo, but I cannot understand that this makes 
it proper to ask my mother to givo up her 
awn house, that sho was born to. I supposo 
you would call it childish to proposo your liv¬ 
ing with us; but wo could almost form two 
establishments.” 

“ My dear child, Cecily would go and de¬ 
vote herself to my mother. I should never 
have any goorl out of her, and she would get 
saddled for life with Maria.” 

11 Maria is my charge,” said Phoebe, coldly. 

“And what will your husband say to 
that?” 

“ Ilo shall never bo my husband, unless I 
have tho means of making her happy.” 

“ Ay, there would bo a frenzy of mutual 
generosity, and sho would bo left to us. No; 
I’m not going to set up housekeeping with 
Maria for an ingredient.” 

“There is the Underwood.” 

“ Designed by naturo for a dowager-house. 
That would do very well for you and my 
mother, though Cheltenham or Brighton 
might bo better. Yes, it might do. You 
would bo half a mile nearer your dear Miss 
Charlccote.” 

“ Tlumk you,” said rhoobc, a littlo sarcas¬ 
tically ; but repenting, sho added, “ Morvyn, 
I hope I do not seem unkind and selfish; but 
I think wo ought to consider mamma, as sho 
cannot stand up for herself just now. It is 
not unlikely that when mamma hears you aro 
engaged, and has scon and grown fond of 
Miss Buymond, sho may think herself of giv¬ 
ing up this place ; but it ought to begin from 
her, not from you; and ns things arc now, I 
could not think of saying any thing about it. 
From what you tell mo of Miss Baymoml, I 
don’t think she would bo less likely to tako 
you without Beauchamp than with it; indeed 
I think you must want it less for her sako 
than your own.” 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Phoebe, you arO a 
cool hand I” exclaimed Morvyn, laughing; 
“ but you promise to sco what can bo dono ns 
soon as Pvo got my hand into tho matter ? ’’ 

“ I promise nothing,” said Phoebe; “ I liopo 
it will bo settled without me, for I do not 
know what would bo most right or most kind, 
but it may bo plainer when tho time comes, 
and she, who is so good, will bo sure to know. 
O Morvyn, I am very glad of that 1 ” 

Phocbo sought tho west wing in such a tin¬ 
gle of emotion that sho only gave Miss Fonni- 
morc a brief good-night instead of lingering 
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to talk over tlio day. Indignation was fore¬ 
most, After destroying Uobert’s hopes for 
life, lioro was Mervyn accepting wedded hap¬ 
piness ns a right, and after having knowingly 
trifled with a loving heart for all tlicso yearn, 
coolly deigning to pick it lip, and making 
terms to secure hisownconscquonco and free¬ 
dom from all natural duties, and to thrust his 
widowed mother from her own home. It was 
riuebe’s first tasto of tho lesson so bitter to 
many, that her parent’s homo was not her 
own for life, and tho expulsion seemed to her 
so dreadful that she rebuked herself for per¬ 
sonal feeling in her resentment, and it was 
with a sort of horror that sho bethought her¬ 
self that her mother might possibly prefer a 
watering-place life, and that it would then bo 
hor part to submit cheerfully, l’oor Miss 
Clmrlecote I would not sho miss her littlo 
moonbeam ? Yes, but if this Cecily were so 
good, sho would make up to hor. Tho pang 
ofsull’ering and dislike quito star tled l’hoebe. 
She knew it for jealousy, and hid her flee in 
prayer. 

Tho next day was Sunday, and Mervyn 
mado tho unprecedented exertion of going 
twieo to church, observing that he was get¬ 
ting into training. llo spent tho evening in 
dwelling on Cecily ltaymond, who seemed to 
have been tho cheerful guardian elder sister 
of a large family in narrow circumstances, 
and ns great a contrast to Mervyn himself ns 
was poor I.ucilla to Itobert; her homeliness 
and seriousness being ns great hindrances to 
tho elder brother, as fashion and levity to the 
younger. It was ns if each were attracted by 
tho indefinable essence, apart from all qual¬ 
ities, that constitutes tho self; and Haydn’s 
air, learned long ago by Cecily ns a surpriso 
to' hor father on his birthday, had evoked 
such a healthy shoot of lovo within tho last 
twenty-four hours that Mervyn was quito 
transformed, though still rather unsuitably 
sensiblo of his own sacrifice, and of tho favor 
ho was about to confer on Cecily in entering 
on that inevitable period when ho must cease 
to bo a gentleman at largo. 

On Monday ho canto down to breakfast 
ready for a journey, as Phoebo concluded, to 
London. Sho asked if ho would return by 
the next hunting day. lie answered vaguely, 
then rousing himself, said, 11 1 say, Phoebe, 
you must write her a cordial sisterly sort of a 
letter, you know; and you might mako llcr- 
tha do it too, for nobody elso will.” 


“ I wroto to Juliana on Friday." 

“ Juliana I nro you mad?” 

11 Oh I Miss ltaymond I Hut you told mo 
you had said nothing I You havo not had 
tirno since Friday night to get an answer.” 

“Foolish child, no; but I shall bo thcro. 
to-night or to-morrow." 

“ You aro going to Sutton ?” 

“ Yes; and, as I told you, I trust to you to 
writo such a letter ns to mako hor feel com¬ 
fortable. Well, what’s tho uso of having a 
governess, if you don’t know how to writo a 
letter? ’’ 

“ Yes, Mervyn, I’ll writo, only I must hoar 
from you first.” 

" I bate writing. I tell you, if you writo 
•—let mo see, on Wednesday, you may bo 
sure it is all over.” 

“ No, Mervyn, I will not bo so imperti¬ 
nent,” said Phoebe, and tho color rushed into 
her faco ns sho recollected tho ofl’enco that 
sho had onco given by manifesting a broth¬ 
er’s security of being beloved. “It would 
bo insulting her to nssumo that sho had ac¬ 
cepted you, and writo beforo I knew, espe¬ 
cially after the way you havo been using 
her.” 

“ Pshaw I sho will only want a word of 
kindness; but if you nro so fanciful, will it 
do if I put a cover in the post ? Thcro I 
and when you get it on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, you writo straight oil’ to Cecily, and 
when you havo got tho notion into my 
mother’s understanding, you may writo to 
me, and tell mo what chanco thcro is of 
Ueauehamp." 

What chanco of Ueauehamp I Tho words 
mado Phoebo’s honest brow contract ns sbo 
stood by tho chimney-piece, whilo her brothor 
went out into tho hall. “That’s all ho cares 
for,” sho thought. “ Poor mamma I But, oh I 
how unkind. I am somling him nway with¬ 
out ono kind wish, and sho must bo good—so 
much better than I could havo hoped I ” 

Out sho ran, and ns ho paused to kiss hor 
bright cheek, sho whispered, “ Good-by, Mer¬ 
vyn; good speed. I shall watch for your 
cover.” 

Sho received another kiss for thoso words, 
and they had been an effort, for thoso designs 
on Beauchamp weighed heavily on her, and 
tho two tasks that wero left to her wero not 
congenial. Sho did not know how to wel¬ 
come a strange sister, for whoso sako tho last 
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of the Mervyns'waa grudged lior own inher-. 
itanco, and still loss did sho fool disposed to 
harass, her mother with a now idea, which 
..would involvo her in bowildormont and dis¬ 
cussion. Sho could only hopo that there 
would bo inspiration in Morvyn’s blank 
cover, and suppress her fovor of suspense. 

Wednesday came—no cover, blank or un¬ 
blank. Had ho been taken with a fit of dif- 
fidonce, and been less precipitate than ho 
intended ? Womanhood hoped so, and rather 
enjoyed tho possibility of his being kopt a 
little in suspense. Or supposo ho had for¬ 
gotten bis covor, and then should think the 
absence of a letter her fault ? Thursday— 
still no tidings. Should she venture a letter 
to him? No; lovers wero inexplicable peo¬ 
ple, and after all, what could sho say ? Per¬ 
haps ho was only waiting for an opportunity, 
and if Cecily had been ungracious at tho last 
meeting, sho might not aflord one. Day aftor 
day woro on, and still tho post-bag was emp¬ 
tied in vain, and Phoebe’s patienco was kept 
on tentorhooks, till, when a full fortnight had 
passed, she learned through tho servants that 
llr. Mervyn's wardrobo and valet, grooms 
and horses, had been sent for to London. 

So ho had been refused, and could not 
bear to tell her sol And hero sho was dis¬ 
appointed and pitying, and as vexed with 
Miss Raymond as if it had not been no more 
than he deserved. But poor Mervyn I ho 
had expected it so little, and had been so 
really attached, that Phtebo was heartily 
grieved for him, and longed to know how 
ho boro it. Nay, with all tho danger of re¬ 
moval, tho flatnoss of tho balked excitement 
was personally felt, and Plicebo would havo 
been glad, in her monotonous life, of some¬ 
thing to hopo or to fear. 

Her greatest pleasure was in Miss Charlc- 
coto’s return. Tho long watch over her old 
friend was over. Honor had shared his wife’s 
cares, comforted and supported her in her 
sorrow, and had not left her till tho move 
from her I’arsonago was made, and sho was 
settled among her own relations. Much as 
Honor had longed to bo with Phoebe, tho Sa- 
villcs had nearer claims, and sho could not 
part with them whilo thero was any need of 
her. Indeed, Mr. Saville, os onco tho hus¬ 
band of Sarah Cbarlccotc, tho brother-in-law 
of Ilumfroy, and her own friend and adviser, 
was much esteemed and greatly missed. Sho 


folt as if hor own generation wero passing 
away, when sho returned to see tho hatoh- 
ment upon Beauchamp, and to hear of tho 
widow’s failing health. Knowing how closely 
Phmbo was attending hor mothor, -Honor 
drovo to Beauchamp tho first day after hor 
roturn, and had not orossod tho hall boforo 
tho slondor black figure was in her arms. 

Friends seem as though they must moot to 
know ono another again, and begin nfrosh, 
after ono of tho great sorrows of life has fallen 
on cithorside, and especially wlion it is n first 
grief, a first tasto of that cup of which all 
must drink. As much of tho child as could 
pass from Phoebo’s swoet, simple naturo had 
passed in thoso hours that had mado her 
tho protector and nurso of hor mothor, and 
though her open cyos wero limpid and happy 
as before, and tho contour of tho rounded 
check mid lip as youthful and innocont,yot 
tho soft gravity of tho countenanoo was deep¬ 
ened, and thero was a ponsivonoss on tho 
brow, as though lifo had begun to unfold moro 
difficulties than pleasures. 

And Honor Charlccoto ? That ruddy 
golden hair, onco Owon’s pride, was min¬ 
gled with many a silvery thread, and folded 
smoothly on n forehead paler, older, but 
calmer than onco it had been. Sorrow and 
desertion had cut deeply, and worn down tho 
fair comeliness of healthful middlo ago; but 
something of compensation thero was in tho 
less anxious eye, from which had passed a 
certain restless, strained expression; and if 
tho face wero moro habitually sad, it was 
moro peaceful. Sho did not love less thoso 
whom sho “ had seen,” but Ho whom sho 
“had not seen" had become her restmul her 
reliance, and in her year of loneliness and 
darkness, a trust, a support, a confiding joy 
bad sprung up, such ns sho had beforo be¬ 
hoved in, but novor experienced. “ Her Bost, 
hor All; ” thoso had been words of devotional 
aspiration before, (hey wero realities at last. 
And it was that peace that breathed into her 
fresh energy to work and lovo on, unwearied 
by disappointment, but with renowed willing¬ 
ness to spend and bo spent, to rcjoico with 
thoso who rejoiced, to weep with them that 
wept, to pray and hopo for thoso who had 
wrung her heart. 

Her tears wero flowing ns sho tondorly 
embraced Phoebe, and tho girl clung fast to 
her, not weeping, but full of warm, sweot 
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emotion. “ Dear Miss Charlccoto, now you 
aro come, I liavo liclp and comfort I” 

“ Dear one, I liavo grieved to bo away, 
but I could not Icavo poor Mrs. Savillo.” 

“Indeed, I know you could not; and it is 
bolter to liavo you now than oven at tbo 
time. It is a new, frcr.b pleasure, when I 
can enjoy it better. And I feel ns if wo bad 
a right to you now—sineo you know wliat I 
told you,” said Phoebe, with hor pretty, shy, 
Iovcr-liko coloring. 

“ That you are Humfroy’s word V—my 
legacy from him'/ Good I ” said Honors, 
ratifying tho inheritance with a caress, doubly 
precious to one so seldom fondled. “ Though 
I am afraid,” sho added, “ that Mr. Crabbo 
would not exactly recognize my claim." 

“ Oh, I don’t want you for what Mr. Crabbe 
can do for us, but it docs innko mo feel right 
and at case in telling you of wliat might oth¬ 
erwise seem too near home. Hut ho was in¬ 
tended to liavo taken caro of us all, and you 
always seem to mo one with him—” 

Pbeebe stopped short, startled at tho deep, 
bright, girlish blush on her friend's cheek, 
And fearing to have said what sho ought not; 
but Honor, recovering in a moment, gavo a 
strango bright smile and tightly squeezed 
her hand. “ Ono with him I Dear Pluobo, 
thank you. It was tho most undeserved, 
unrequited honor of my life that ho would 
have had it so. Yes, I sdo how you look at 
mo in wonder, but it was my misfortuno not 
to know on whom or what to set my nfl'cc- 
tions till too late. No; don’t try to repent of 
your words. They are a great pleasure to 
me, ami I delight to iucludo you in tho 
charges I had from him—tho nico children 
ho liked to meet in tho woods.” 

“Ah11 wish I could remember thoso meet¬ 
ings. llobert does, and I do believe Itob- 
ert’s first beginning of lovo and respect for 
what was good was connected with his fond¬ 
ness for Mr. Charlccoto.” 

“ I always regard llerlha ns a godchild in¬ 
herited from him, liko Chnrlccotc llaymond, 
whom I saw ordained last week. I could not 
help going out of my way when I found I 
might bo present, and tako his sister Susan 
with me.” 

“ You went.” 

“ Yes. Susan had been staying with her 
undo at Sutton, and met mo at Oxford. I 
am glad wo were nblo to go. There was 
nothing that I more wished to liavo seen.” 


Irrepressible curiosity could not but enuso 
Plioobo to nsk how lately Miss llaymond had 
been at Sutton, nml ns Miss Charlccoto an¬ 
swered tho question sho looked inquisitively 
at hor young friend, and each felt that tho 
other was initiated. Whether tho cousin 
ought to liavo confided to Miss Charlccoto 
what sho had witnessed at Sutton was an 
open question, but at least Honor knew wliat 
Plioobo burned to learn, and was ready to de¬ 
tail it. 

It was tho old story of tho parish priest 
taking pupils, and by dire necessity only half 
fulfilling conflicting duties, to tho sacrifice of 
tho good of all. Overworked between pupils 
and flock, while his wife wns fully engrossed 
by children and household cares, tho moment 
had not been perceived when their daughter 
bccamo a woman, and tho pupil’s sport grow 
to earnest. Not till Mervyn Pulmort had 
left Sutton for tho university were they nwaro 
that ho had treated Cecily as tho object of his 
affection, and line! promised to seek her as 
soon ns ho should bo his own master. How 
much wns in his power they knew not, but his 
way of life soon proved him careless of de¬ 
serving her, and it wns then that sho bccamo 
staid and careworn, and her youth had lost its 
bloom, while forced in conscience to condemn 
tho companion of her girlhood, yet unalilo to 
tako back tho heart onco bestowed, though 
so long neglected. 

Hut when Mervyn, declaring himself only 
set at liberty by his father's death, appeared 
at Sutton, Cecily did not waver, and her pan¬ 
dits upheld her decision, that it would bo n 
sin to unito herself to an irreligious man, nnd 
that tho absence of principle, which ho had 
shown mado it impossible for her to accept 
him. 

Susan described her ns going about tho next 
morning looking ns though somo ono had been 
killing her, but going through her duties as 
calmly and gently as ever, though preyed on 
by tho misery of tho parting in anger, nnd tho 
throat that if ho were not good enough for 
her, ho would give her reason to think so I 
Honor had pity on the sister, and spared her 
thoso words, but Phoebe had wcllnigh guessed 
them, nnd though sho might esteem Cecily 
llaymond, could not Imt say mournfully that 
it wns a last chance flung away. 

“ Not so, my dear. Wliat is right comes 
right. A regular life without repentnneo Is 
sometimes a more hopeless stato than a wilder 
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course, find this rejection may do him moro! 
good than acceptance.” 

“ It is right, I know,” said Phoebe. “ I! 
could ndviso no one to take poor Mervyn; 
but surely, it is not wrong to bo sorry for him.” 

"No, indeed, dear child. It is only tho 
angels who do not mourn, though they re¬ 
joice. I sometimes wonder whether tlioso 
who arc forgiven, yet have left evil behind 
them on earth, are purified by being shown 
their own errors reduplicating with timo and 
numbers.” 

“Dear Miss Chnrlecotc, do not say so. 
Oneo pardoned, surely fully sheltered, and 
with no moro punishment I ” 

“ Vain speculation, indcod,” answered 
Ilonor. “ Yet I cannot help thinking of tho 
welcome there must bo when those who have 
been left in doubt and fear or shipwreck come 
safely into haven j abovo all, for tlioso who 
here may not have been able to 1 fetch homo 
their banished.’” 

Phoebe pressed her hand, and spoke of try¬ 
ing whether mamma would see her. 

“AhI” thought Ilonora, “neither of us 
can give perfect sympathy. And it is well. 
Had my short-sighted wish taken effect, that 
sweet face might bo clouded by such grief as 
poor Cecily Raymond's.” 

Mrs. Fulmort did sec Miss Charlccotc, and 
though speaking little herself, was gratified 
by tho visit, and the voices talking before her 
gave her a sense of sociability. This prefer¬ 
ence enabled Phoebe to enjoy a good deal of 
quiet conversation with her friend, and IIo- 
nora made a point of being at Beauchamp 
twico or three times a week, as giving tho 
only variety that could tlicro bo enjoyed. 
Of Mervyn nothing was heard, and house 
and property wanted a head. Matters came 
to poor Mrs. Fulmort for decision which were 
unheard-of mysteries and distresses to her, 
even when Plitebe, instructed by tho stew¬ 
ard, did her utmost to explain, and tell her 
what to do. It would end by feeble, bewil¬ 
dered looks, and tears starting on tho palo 
checks, and “ I don’t know, my dear. It goes 
through my head. Your poor papa attended 
to those things. I wish your brother would 
como home. Tell them to writo to him.” 

“They” wrote, and l’hccbo wrote, but in 
vain, no answer came j and when sho wrote 
to Robert for tidings of Mcrvyn’s movements, 
entreating that iio would extract a reply, ho 
answered that ho could tell nothing satisfac¬ 


tory of his brothor, and did not know whether 
ho wero in town or not; while as to advising 
his mother on business, he should only mako 
mischief by so doing. 

Nothing satisfactory I What could that 
imply? Plioibo expected soon to hear some¬ 
thing positive, for Bertha's teeth required a 
visit to London, and Miss Feuuimoro was to 
tako her to Lady Bannennan’s for a week, 
during which tho governess would ho with’ 
some relations of hor own. 

Phccbo talked of tho snugness of being 
alone with her mother anil Maria, and sho 
succeeded in keeping both pleased with ono 
another. The sisters walked in tho park, j 
and brought homo primroses and periwinkles, 
which their mother tenderly handled, naming 
tho copses they enmo from, well known to her 
in childhood, though since her marriage sho 
had been too grand to bo allowed (he sight 
of a wild periwinkle. In tho evening Phccbo 
gave them music, sung infant-school hymns 
with Maria, tried to teach her piquet; and 
perceived tho difl'crcnco that the absence of 
Bertha’s teasing made in tho poor girl’s tem¬ 
per. All was very quiet, but when good¬ 
night was said, Phaibe felt wearied out, and 
chid herself for her accesses of yawning; 
nay, sho was shocked at her feeling of dis¬ 
appointment and tedium when the return of 
tho travellers was delayed for a couple of 
days. • 

When at-length they came, tho variety 
brightened oven Mrs. Fulmort, and sho was 
almost loquacious about some mourning pock¬ 
et-handkerchiefs with chess-board borders, 
that they wero to bring. Tho girls all drank 
tea with her, Bertha pouring out a wholo 
flood of chatter in unrestraint, for sho re¬ 
garded her mother as nobody, and loved to 
astonish her sisters, so on she went, a slight 
hitch in her speech giving a sort of piquancy 
to her manner. 

Sho had dined lato every day, sho had rid¬ 
den with Sir Bovil in tho Park, her curly 
hair had been thought to be crlpc, sho. had 
drunk champagne, sho would liavo gone to 
tho Opera, but tho Actons wero particular, 
and said it was too soon—so tiresome, ono 
couldn’t do any thing for this mourning. 
Phoebe, in an admonitory tone, suggested 
that she had seen tho British Museum. 

“ Oh, yes, I havo it nil in my note-book. 
Oidy imagine, Plitebe, Sir Nicholas had been 
at Athens, and know nothing about tho Par- 
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thcnon I And, gourmet ns lio is, nml so long 
in tho Mediterranean, lio liad no idea whether 
tlio Spartan blaek broth was mado with se¬ 
pia." 

“My dear,” began her mother, “ young la¬ 
dies do not talk learning in society." 

" Such n simple thing ns this, mamma, 
every one must know. lint they nro all so 
unintellcctual! Not a book about the lian- 
nerinans’ house except Soycr and tho Lon¬ 
don Directory, and even Devil had never 
read the Old lied Sandstone nor Sir Charles 
Lycll. -I have no opinion of tho science of 
soldiers or sailors.” 

"You have told us nothing of Juliana’s 
baby,” interposed Phoebe. 

" She’s exactly like tho Goddess Pasht, in 
tho Sydenham palace 1 Juliana does not 
liko her a bit, bccauso sho is only a girl, and 
Devil quite worships her. livery thing ono 
of them likes, tho other hates, ’ They nro a 
study of tho science of antipathies.” 

“ Yon should not fancy things, Dcrtha.” 

"It is no fancy; every ono is observing it. 
Augusta says sho has only twice found them 
together in their own house since Christmas, 
and filervyn says it is a warning against vir¬ 
ulent constancy.” 

“Then you saw Mervyn?” anxiously 
asked Phoebe. 

“ Only twice. lie is at deadly feud with 
the Actons, beeauso Devil takes Dobert’s 
part, and has been lecturing him about the 
withdrawing nil the subscriptions!” 

“ What V " asked Phoebe again. 

“ Oh 1 I thought ltobert told you all, but 
thoro has been such a row 1 I beliovo poor 
papa said something about letting Pobcrt 
liavo an evening school for tho boys and 
young men at the distillery, but when he 
claimed it, Mervyn said ho knew nothing 
about it, and wouldn’t hear of it, and got af¬ 
fronted, so he withdrew all tho subscriptions 
from the charities and every thing else, and 
thu boys have been mobbing tho clergy, and 
Juliana says it is all Pobert’s fault.” 

“And did you sco Pobcrt ?” 

" Very little. No ono would come to such 
an old fogy’s as Sir Nicholas, that could help 
it." 

" Bertha, my dear, young ladies do not use 
such words,” observed her mother. 

“ Oh, mamma, you nro quite behindhand. 
Slang is tho thing. I sco my lino when I 
come out. It would not do for you, Phoebe 


—not your style—but I shall sport it when I 
como out and go to tho Actons. I shall go 
out with them. Augusta is too slow, and 
lives with nothing but old admirals and gour¬ 
mands; but I’ll always go to Juliana for tho 
season, Fliccbe, wear my hair in tho liugenio 
style, and bo piquante.” 

“ Perhaps things will bo altered by that 
time.” 

“ Oh, no. Thoro will bo no rctrogrado 
movement. Highly educated women have ac¬ 
quired such a footing that they may do what 
they please.” 

" Are wo highly educated women?” asked 
Maria. 

“ I am suro you ought to be, my dear. 
Nothing was grudged for your education,” 
said her mother. 

“ Well, then, I’ll always play at bagatelle, 
nml have a German band at tho door,” quoth 
Maria, conclusively. 

“Did you go to St. Matthew’s?” again in¬ 
terrupted Phoebe. 

“ Yes, Devil took me. It is tho oddest 
place. A whito brick wall with a red cross 
built into it over tho gate, and thu threshold 
is just a step back four or five hundred years. 
A court with buildings all round, church, 
schools, and tho curates’ rooms. Such a sit¬ 
ting-room ; tho floor matted, and a great oak 
table, with benches, whoro they all dine, 
schoolmaster, nml orphan boys, and all, and 
tho host boy out of each class.” 

" It is a common room, liko ono at a col¬ 
lege," explained Phoebe. “ Pobcrt has his 
own rooms besides.” 

“ Such a hole 1 ” continued Dcrtha. “ It 
is tho worst of all tho curates’ sitting-rooms, 
looking out into tho nastiest little alley. It 
was a shamo ho did not havo tbo first choice, 
when it is all bis own.” 

“Perhaps that is tho reason ho took tho 
worst,” said Phoebe. 

“ A study in extremes,” said Dcrtha. 
“Their dinner was our luncheon—tho very 
plainest boiled beef, tho liquor given away; 
and at dinner, at tho Banncrmans’, tliero 
wero moro fino things than Devil said lio 
could appreciate, and Augusta looking liko a 
full-blown dahlia. I was always wanting to 
stick pins into her arms, to seo how far in 
tho bones arc. I am sura I could bury tho 
heads.” 

Here, seeing her mother look exhausted, 
Phocbo thought it wiso to clear tho room; 
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and after wailing n few minutes to soothe 
her, left her to her maid. Bertha had waited 
for her sister, and dinging round her, said, 
“ Well, Phoebe, aren’t you glad of us? Have 
you seen a living creature?” 

“Bliss Charleeote twice, Mr. Henderson 
once, besides all the congregation on Sun¬ 
day.” 

“ Matter-of-fact Phoebe I Perhaps you can 
bear it, but does not your mind ache, ns if it 
had been held down all this time ? ” 

“ So that it can't expand to your grand in¬ 
tellect ? ” said Phoebe. 

“ It is no great self-conceit to hope one is 
better company than Maria 1 But come, be¬ 
fore wo fall under the dominion of tho Queen 
of the West Wing, I have a secret for you.” 
Then, after a longer stammer, than usual, 
“ How should you liko a French sister-in- 
law ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Bertha! ” 

“Ah! you’vo not had my opportunities. 
I’vo seen her—both of them. Juliana says 
tho mother is his object; Augusta, tho daugh¬ 
ter. The mother is much the most brilliant; 
but then she ha;; a husband—a mere matter 
of faith, for no o.io ever sees him. Mervyn 
Is going to folio .v them to Paris, that’s cer¬ 
tain, as soon as the Kpsom day is over.” 

“ You saw them?” 

“ Only in tho Park—oh, no I not in a room 1 
Their ladyships would never call on Madame 
la Marquise j she is not received, you know. 
I heard tho sisters talk it all over when they 
fancied mo reading, and wonder what they 
should do if it should turn out to bo tho 
daughter. But then Juliana thinks Mervyn 
might never bring her homo, for ho is going 
on at such a tremendous rate, that it is tho 
luckiest thing our fortunes do not depend on 
tho business.” 

Plucbe looked quito appalled as sho en¬ 
tered tho schoolroom, not only at Mcrvyn’s 
fulfilment of his threat, but at Bertha’s flip¬ 
pancy and shrewdness. Hitherto sho had 
been kept ignorant of evil, save what history 
and her own heart could tell her. But these 
ton days had been spent in so eagerly study¬ 
ing tho world, that her girlish chatter was 
fearfully precocious. 

“A little edged tool,” said Miss Fennimorc, 
when sho talked her over afterwards with 
Phccbe. “ I wish I could have been with 
her at Lady Bannorman’s. It is an unsafe 
ago for a glimpso of tho world.” 


“ I liopo it may 6onn bo forgotten,” 

“It will never bo forgotten,” said Bliss 
Fennimorc. “ With so strong a relish for 
society, such keen satire, and reasoning 
power so much developed, I believe nothing 
but tho devotional principle could subduo her 
enough to rnako her a well-balanced woman. 
How is that to bo infused ?—that is tho ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ It is, indeed.” 

“ I believe,” pursued tho governess, “ that 
devotional temper is in most eases depend¬ 
ent upon uncompromising, exclusive luith. I 
have sometimes wondered whether Bertha, 
coming into my hands so young as sho did, 
can have imbibed my distaste to dogma; 
though, as you know, I have mado a point 
of non-interference.” 

“I should shudder to think of any doubts 
in poor little Bertha’s mind,” said Plncbo. 
“ I believe it is rather that she does not think 
about the matter.” 

“I will read Butler’s Anulmjn with her,” 
exclaimed Bliss Fennimore. “ I read it long 
ago, and shall be glad to satisfy my own mind 
by going over it again. It is full time to en¬ 
deavor to form and deepen Bertha’s convic¬ 
tions.” 

“ I suppose,” said Plucbe, almost to herself, 
“ that all naughtiness is the want of living 
faith—” 

But Bliss Fennimore, instead of answering, 
had gone to another subject. 

“ I have seen St. Blatthcw’s, Phccbe.” 

“ And IJobcrt ? " cried Phccbe. “ Bertha 
did not say you were with her.” 

“I went alone. No doubt your brother 
found me a great infliction; but he was most 
kind, and showed me every thing. I consider 
that establishment a great fact.” 

Phoebe showed her gratification. 

"I heard him preach,” continued Bliss Fen¬ 
nimorc. “ Ilis was a careful and ablo com¬ 
position, but it was his sermon in brick and 
stone that most impressed me. Such actions 
only nriso out of strong conviction. Now 
tho work of a conviction may be only a proof 
of the foreo of tho will that held it; and thus 
the cfl’ect should not establish tho cause. But 
when I sco a young man, brought up as your 
brother has been, throwing himself with such 
energy, self-denial, and courage into a task so 
laborious and obscure, I must own that, such 
is tho construction of tho human mind, 1 am 
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led to reconsider tlio train of reasoning tbat 
lias led to such resuits." 

And Miss Fennimore’s sincere admiration 
of Robert was Phoebe’s ono item of comfort. 

Gladly she shared it with Miss Charlccotc, 
who, on her side, knew more than sho told 
Phoebo of tho persecution that llohcrt was 
undergoing from a vestry notoriously under 
the inlhience of the Fnhnort firm, whoso in¬ 
terest it was to promote tho vieo that ho eaino 
to withstand, hi veil tho lads employed in the 
distillery knew that they gratified their em¬ 
ployer by outrages on tho clergy and their 
adherents, and there had been moments when 
ltohert bad been exposed to absolute personal 
danger, by mobs stimulated in the gin-shops; 
their violence against his attacks on their 
vicious practices being veiled by a furious 
party outcry against his religious opinions. 
Ho meanwhile set his face liko a rock, and 
strong, resolute, and brave, went his own way, 
so unmoved as apparently almost to prefer 
his own antagonistic attitude, and bidding fair 
to weary out his enemies by his coolness, or to 
disarm them by tho charities of which St. 
Matthew’s was the centre. 

As Phicbe never read the papers, and was 
secluded from tho world’s gossip, it was need¬ 
less to distress her with tho knowledge of the 
malignity of tho ono brother, or tho trials of 
tho other; so Honor obeyed Itobcrt by abso¬ 
lute silenco on this head. Sho herself gave 
her influence, her counsel, her encourage¬ 
ment, and above all, her prayers, to uphold 
the youth who was realizing tho dreams of 
her girlhood. 

It might bo that tho impress of thoso very 
dreams had formed tho character sho was ad¬ 
miring. Many a weak and fragile substance, 
moulded in its soilness to a noble shape, has 
given a clear and lasting impress to a firm 
and durable material, cither ir. tho heat of tho 
furnaco or the ductility of growth. So Itob¬ 
crt and Phccbe, children of thu heart that had 
lost those of her adoption, cheered tlieso lonely 
days by their need of her advice and sympa- 

* J, y- 

Nor was sho without tasks at home. Mr. 
Henderson, tho vicar, was a very old man, 
and was constantly growing more feeble and 
unequal to exertion. Hu had been appointed 
by the squire before last, and had tho indo¬ 
lent conservative orthodoxy of the old school, 


regarding activity as a perilous innovation, 
and resisting all Miss Charlccote’s endeavors 
at progress in the parish. Sho had had long 
patience, till when his strength failed, sho 
ventured to entreat him to allow her to un¬ 
dertake tho stipend of a curate, but this was 
rejected with displeasure, and sho was forced 
to rcdoublo her own exertions; but neither 
rending to the sick, visiting tho cottages, 
teaching at school, nor even setting up a 
night-school in her own hall, availed to sup¬ 
ply tho want of an active pastor and of a res¬ 
ident magistrate. 

Ililtonhury was in danger of losing its rep¬ 
utation as a pattern parish, which it had re¬ 
tained long after tho death of him who had 
made it so. The younger raco who had since 
grown up wore not such ns their fathers had 
been, and tho disorderly household at llcau- 
champ had dono mischief. Tho primitivo 
manners, tho simplicity, and feudal feeling, 
were wearing off, and poor Honor found tho 
whole charge laid to her few modern steps in 
education 1 If Ililtonhury were better than 
many of tho neighboring places, yet it was 
not what it had been when she first had 
known it, and sho vexed herself in the at¬ 
tempt to understand whether tho times or 
herself were tho cause. 

Kvcn her old bailifi', Brooks, did not second 
her. llo had more than como to tho term 
of scrvico at which tho servant becomes a 
master, and had no idea of obeying her, when 
ho thought ho knew best. Backward ns were 
her notions of modern farming, they were too 
advanced for him, and cither ho would not 
act on them at all, or was resolved against 
their success when coerced. There was no 
dismissing him, and without Mr. Savillo to 
como and enforce her authority, Honor found 
tho old man so stubborn that sho had nearly 
given up tho contest, except where tho wel¬ 
fare of men, not of crops, was concerned. 

A maiden’s reign is a dreary thing, when 
sho tends towards age. And Honor ollen felt 
what it would liavo been to havo had Owen 
to back her up, and infuso new spirit and 
vigor. 

[ Tho surly ploughboy, who omitted to touch 
his cap to tho lady, liltlo imagined tho train 
of painful reflections roused by this small in¬ 
dication of tho altering spirit of tho placo I 
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CnAFTER IV.—IcosTiNintD.I 

Lapier, tbo commIsaary 01 ponce, wasasnrcwu 
manager, and had for many years ratulo human 
nature his study. Ho drew about him', officially, 
from timo to timo as opportunity permitted, such 
aids and such experts ns wero adepts ia tho in- 
tricato profession to which ho had been called, 
and few men of his time were'his equals in cun¬ 
ning, or tho philosophy of nic® strategy in tho 
discovery of crimo—none wero his" superiors. 
But ho moved slowly, cautiously, anviscuiy, 
always—and his success had been wonderful. 

In tho present instance, ho had undertaken an 
almost hopeless task, but nil detgerandam. was 
his motto, and ho believed that ho was equal to 
any and all obstacles, eventually, when onco ho 
entered upon any special mission, in right good 
earnest. IIo waa now playing for a heavy stake, 
and whilo the pecuniary reward was munificent, 
the eclat of succeeding in discovering tho origin 
of the great forgery would bo to him tbo most 
signal professional triumph. And so Monsieur 
Lapier went into the present investigation with 
his whole energies, and more than his wonted 
determination. * , ,, , £ , 

His emissaries were scattered far jund ^ido QTor 
tho realms of )Franro,-tbolig!/his*/immediate 
official province was legitimately within tho con¬ 
fines of the city of Paris. Yet, Paris is Franco I 
And whilo thousands of adventurers upon the 
continent of Europe make tho spas, or other 
largo cities, perhaps their temporary rendezvous, 
iron timo lo timo, still tho great French metro; 
polls is the grand theatre in which theso notorious | 
actors on Ufa’s stage incline to Indulge in their , 
performances 5 and hero, therefore, tho talents | 
and services of such a man as was Lapier are 
best appreciated, and most advantageously 
brought into ploy. 

The commissairo was ever on tho qui riw, 
His office was rarely appointed in all its details. 
His means of access to overy imaginable grade or 
rank In society, and his thorough knowledgo of 
overy haunt of pleasure, luxury, vice, crime or 
poverty—wero unquestionable? though few only 
knew how this Inllucnco with ami knowledgo of 
everybody was accomplished utd constantly 
kept up. His spies and confidantes' were every* 
where, and ho was continually advised of the 
movements of those towards whom tho slightest 
suspicion was directed. But the caso he had 
now taken in hand waa a difficult ono. Ho had 
had his eye upon ono individual, for somo weeks, 
not in view of this occurrence at all, hut from 
certain other circumstances that had fallen under 
his notico, in connection with this person—and 
bo was an Englishman, who had bat recently 
mado bis appearance, in tho gayest style of trav¬ 
ellers, and who had moved In tho very first circle 
of French aristocracy—during his brief sojourn 
In tho metropolis. 

And yet this man had only flitted through 
Paris—meteor like— on hut three or four occa¬ 
sions ; during which brief visits there, ha bad 
lived like n prince, and was readily admitted to 
a seeming cordial intimacy, fur the timo being, to 
tho host families in town. Lapier had met him, 
remembered him, watched him. But tho noble* 
man camo to Paris, enjoyed himself, apparently, 
and left. Lapier wai*silent in regard to this 
visitor or his movements. Bat ho one day en¬ 
ured in his prirato memoranda {lo be seen by 
his own eye alone—when ho desired), simply tho 

words "Lord E-,of Ahlborough, England. 

Ashton, banker. Tu bo referred to — 

When his patron named young Lockwood to 
him, and described him as an Englishman, tho 
chief of police at once thought of his lordship, ot 
Ahlborough. He said, mentally, " this young 
man is Lord Ellon’s countryman. Ho may have 
heard of him—or met him, at homo, perhaps. I 
will see tho youth whom Ashtun <0 highly com¬ 
mends. IIo may prove of service to us. 1 ' 
i • Three hour* afterward, a carriage halted be¬ 
fore the door of tho department of tho commts- 
•atre of police, and a pereon slowly alighted, to 
confer with Lapier, who had sent for him, 

Tho gentleman was ushered into tho chiefs 
presence without formalities, and as ho entered 
his private office, ho found Lapier, at hU desk 
busy with papers. The chief looked up, gravely, 
as tho stranger enteral, but ho had rover aeen 
him before. Ho was 0 man of fii’e-and forty, at 
• the least, of bronzed complexion, with dark gray 
hair and heavy moustache, of robust figure and 
good height—and in hU band he carried a rough 
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‘•It Is Monsieur Lapier,' I 1 think 1" queried 
tho stranger, taking a chair, without solicitation 
from the chief. 

11 Yea/* said tho officer, looking carefully at 
hU visitor, who addressed him in most excellent 
French. 

"I hate called, monsieur/' continued the 
stranger, " at tho suggestion of a mutual friend, 
to speak with you upon a subject of deep im¬ 
portance—" 

" Your namo, monsieur, I forget—or do not—" 
"It is immaterial, Monsieur Lapier. Wo 
shall very soon bccomo acquainted." 

"And tho friend yon speak of— Is— 1 " 

" That docs not matter, monsieur." 

"It la not my habit," insisted tho'commiisalre. 

" I know it is not—or should not bo, certainly, 
to talk in confidence with entire strangers, mon¬ 
sieur. But tho object of my visit here, to-day, 
is of a peculiar character, and will very shortly 
develop itself to you, I am sure." 

" Havo we ever met before 1" urgod Lapier. 
"Never, monsieur," said tho visitor—" that Is, 
never to my knowledgo. Though, who should 
suy that Monsieur Lapier may not have seen 
him an hundred times, when least ho suspected 
having been tho object of that sharp-sighted gen¬ 
tleman’s observation 1 " continued tho stranger, 
thus complimenting Lapier, quietly and very 
agreeably. 

"Proceed, raonsienr," said the chief. 

"Are you alono 1" asked tho visitor. 

" This is my private office, hero, monsieur." 

" Then wo are alone, Monsieur Lapier 1" In¬ 
sisted the stranger, looking about him. 

Lapier smiled, and said, "you are suspicions 1" 
" Not if you assure mo that wq haro no listen¬ 
ers, monsieur. This is a strango place to mo. 
My business is with you,’ this morning, I do not 
care to trust tho details of this conference to 
witnesses, or to eaves-dreppen." 

"Havo no fears on that score," sold Lapier, 
plcuumly, 

" Then I will explain," said tho caller. 

And throwing off his cloak, he drew his chair 
nearer to tho desk of tho commissary of police, 
and entered at onco upon the business which had 
1 called him into communication with that im- 
^ portant and influential personage. 

CHATTER V. 

AW 1X7XRBM1XO JXTXUYIBW. 

Tab commissary of police was very forcibly 
impressed with tho appearance of hU visitor, 
who was plainly a man of mark and of ex¬ 
perience—both his language and his manner 
clearly indicating this. IIo judged him to be 
forty-five, perhaps a little more. Ills skin was 
dark, but tho surface of It was dear, and there 
were few lines denoting age. Yet the corn mis- 
salro was not readily deceived in appearances, 
and ho was satisfied that the gentleman now in 
attendance upon him waa plainly ono who had 
lived long enough to obtain a goodly knowledge 
of the world. His very caution, and hi* sec re¬ 
tire more menu, more especially in monsieur's 
line, had pleased bhn vastly. And so the chief 
of police was at once Interested in bis visitor. 
BtlU, he bad not forgotten thu ha had sent for 


jfoung Lockwodd, and hoanxious that tho 
stronger should conclude hid business, for ho 
momentarily exported tho young man with whom 
hu desired to confer upon tbo subject of tho re¬ 
cent forgery upon tho house of Trucsdolo, Ash¬ 
ton & Co. Whilo his thoughts were for a mo¬ 
ment turned to this subject, his visitor continued, 
and camo at once, most unexpectedly, to this 
very occurrence. 

"Monslour Lapier," ho said in a low, measured 
tone of voico, V a great crimo has lately Leon 
committed in Paris 1" 

" Paris is, unfortunately, a place for tho com¬ 
mission of crime,” responded tho commissary, 
anticipating somo now and extraordinary devel¬ 
opment, perhaps. 

" Yon are right, monsieur, But, in tho present 
instance, tho act lias been so boldly executed, and 
so adroitly contrived from its first inception, 
evidently, as to boffio all ordinary suspicions, and 
to leavo overy connecting link in the chain of 
circumstances attending it equally inexplicable 
and unappronchablo to ordinary detection." 

" You speak of—" 

" Tito astounding forgery upon the well-known 
house of Ashton, here, monsieur." 

"And do you bring any intelligence—" 
"Nothing,"said tho stranger, quickly. "That j 
is, nothing of any consequent ; yet, I shall refer 
you, In a moment, to a singlo fact which you 
may doom worth inquiring about, at your 
leisure." 

Tbo commissary looked at bis visitor intently, 
for a moment, and said: 

" You are a Parisian 1" 

"No, monsieur." 

"A Frenchman, certainly 1" 

" No, monsieur." 

Tho chief of police was nettled. 

"Your pronunciation is perfectly Parisian. 
Yet yon say you are a foreigner 1” 

"I have said I am not a natiroof Franco, 
Monsieur Lapier." 

" Well. Lot us now corao to an understand¬ 
ing. This forgery yon allutlo to is, os you aver, 
a monstrous crime, and it has been most ad¬ 
mirably effected. Where do you reside 1" 
"Temporarily, in Paris," 

"Have you been here long 1" 

"Onlya few weeks, monsieur." 

"And you camo from—" 

" England, monsieur." 

" Now, if yon please, your name 1" 
"Lockwood, monsieur. Ernest Lockwood, 
of Leeds 1" 

"Irockwoodl” exclaimed Lapier, quickly. 
"Are you lodging at the Hotel l’Anglai* J" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

M Yon are tbo friend of Ashton, tho banker, 
then!" continued Lapier, s nr prised, but assum¬ 
ing a stolid calmness, directly. 

"My acquaintance with that gentleman is very 
limited, monsieur. I hare no claim to be called 
bis *friend,' assuredly/' said the stranger. 

" Yet he calls you so, monsieur/’ 

" Does be f The* am I honored." 

" But—bow camo you here, to day 1” queried 
the commUsary, perplexed. 

" By your Invitation, Monsieur Lapier," aaid 
tha man, quietly. 

" Then yea ore Ashton's friend I" 


"Soydusay, m|nVieur/* ’ \ 

" But ho described you as * young Lockwood/ " 
idded tho chief of police, cantlously. 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"And yod received my note, then 1" r 

"I dld-Hiud forthwith responded to what I 
ilecmod a positivo command. Still, I presumed 
that you wished to meet mo for some especial 
object, and I did not doubt—from a prior con¬ 
versation with Ashton—that our into re lew was 
brought about for tho purpose of initiating mo 
into a participation in your plans for the dis¬ 
covery of tho perpetrator of tho crime spoken of," 

"But—surely, monslour—you are not a young 
man 1 " 

" How old, monsieur 1” 

" Five and-forty, at tho least." 

“ To your eyes, it may iccnl so, monslour," 
raid Lockwood, with a smile. "And thus my 
first object in this undertaking Is attained." 
Saying which, tho stranger arose, turned asldo 
from Lapier, removed his heavy gray moustache 
and wig, threw down his collar, and opened bis 
vestnro—and stood before tho chief, upright and 
firmly—entirely changed in his personal ap¬ 
pearance. With a pleasant bow, he rented him¬ 
self onco more near the desk of tho renowned 
Lapier, who said earnestly, but quietly : 

" It is well done, monsieur. Excellently well 
performed. But the object of this disguise is 
not clear to mo." 

"Not" queried Lockwood;" it Is very simple, 
monsieur. 

"As evidence of your ability to doceive, mon¬ 
sieur, it is clever. But why attempt this with 

me f" 

[BRK XKORATIMO.I 

" It is not impossible, Monsieur Lapier, that 
wo may be called upon to work together in this 
affair, and surety this trivial qualification of mine 
will not come amiss, in the future, you perceive. 
If you could bo thus misled, possibly a proficiency 
in.the art of disguising one's self, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, might betnrned to good account." 

" True, true," said Lapier, thoughtfully. 

"And then, I did not know puellively where¬ 
fore yon sammonod mo into your presence, yon 
observe. I preferred to come, incognito, until I ( 
knew what yon desired of me. And now I fancy j 
we understand each other. You bare compli¬ 
mented mo with the hint that tiro great baaker 
speaks of mo as his 4 friend.* I would be his 
friend, monsieur, and I would deserve well at hit 
hands. I am now ready to join you, to be ad¬ 
vised by you, to follow your lead, in tho impor¬ 
tant matter ho has intrusted to your bends, and I 
am delighted with tho opportunity he thus affords 
me of hi* confidence—for I have Richard Ash¬ 
ton's assurance that he will stop at no expense 
to ferret out and bring to merited punish meat 
the author of this admirably executed but wicked 
imposition; and he has also directed me to de¬ 
vote my*elf (under yoor ad rice), to the task ef 
discovering tbo villain, at all haxazd, and without 
delay, monsieur." 

"It is well, young man/* uid Lapier. "I 
am satisfied of your seal and good latent font, in 
this affair. Bat yen will encounter serious bas- 
ardi at timet, aad yon wQI find k so boy’s play 
to grapple wUh theebue you may be called open 
to meat, ia a struggle of this sort." 


" I accept tho risks, with tho proipectivo com¬ 
pensations, monsieur. Yon will work for fame, 
and for tho pecuniary reward Invotved, should 
wtf succeed. I shall aim at something of a dif¬ 
ferent character, entirely. Let u» strike hands 
together upon this. Yon wish to maintain your 
prond position aa the commirnlre de police of 
the great French metropolis, the terror of evil¬ 
doers, and the success!til agent of the govern¬ 
ment in bringing criminals to Jaitiee. I shall aid 
you, to tho host of my humble ability, whilo I 
shall toil with another object in view—but one 
of tho last importance to me. And so, Monsieur 
Lapier, your hand upon It 1" 

The commissary took tho extended hand of 
yonng Lockwood, whoso brilliant eyo and earn¬ 
est mannor betokened hi* good will, at least, and 
looking him steadily iu the face, responded : 

"Young man 1 Ido not often make a mis¬ 
take, though I may bo dcceired, for the moment, 
by a disguise, or a ruse—and I like you. You 
may count on my aid and counsel, and you hare 
my confidence, at tho outset. Wo will work to¬ 
gether—and wo shall succeed, in time. Take 
litis," ho continued, drawing a ring from hU 
finger, and handing It to Lockwood. " You will 
observe n curious device upon it, hero," added 
Lapior, prcising a spring, which opened tho 
seal. "At any time, and it all times—whererer 
I may bo, tho .bearer of this ring will bo admitted 
to ray privacy. And now let os proceed at onco 
to business. You said, a few moments since, 
that a trivial circumstance had occurred, which 
yon would speak of. Wh*t was that 1 " 

"A very slight affair, monsieur, yet one that 
may possibly lead to something, in the future," 
‘•It rolalMi In mma manner to this crime V* 

’■f'Crnapa doi, monsieur, aoi you iuui 
f-o ■ <'■■■ • 

"Go on, Lockwood." > \ , 

"You know the gaming-house over which 
3oncho preshleil" 

" Intimately/* 

" So I supposed, monsieur. Within tho week, 

. havo taken occasion to visit that famous retab. 
tihment, having casnally learned previously that 
i stranger Indulged in heavy play there, night 
iftcr night. 1 had met with such a person at my 
lotel, and 1 felt curioua to know something 
urtlicr of him." 

"Thills by no means extraordlnsry/* said 
ropier. " Tens of thousands of fanes nro lost 
tnd won at this noted place, dally or nightly/* 
"Exactly, monsieur—I am aware of this fact, 
j U a common transaction, for the gentlemen 
vho thus induign In gaming, to venture or lose 
oni of thousands of loots d’ors, at a single 
Ittligl* 

"Ten thouisnd fouls, at cocet No—that 
roold be heavy play, indeed 1" said Lapier, 

"And this, too, in gold 1 " 

"In coin I Well—no." 

" Say in dr.utlo lout* d’ors, moiisltnr I" 

" UovUe loaii T No—no l" 

" That Is why I deemed it singular, Monsieur 
[ropier," said tho young man, quietly. 

" Yes, yes. So should f. And yet, I don’t 
mow. Spanish gentlemen, here, often toko with 
hem to such places, heavy amounts in butlion. 
Sat you say they wero double fouls d’ors 
" Yes, monsieur. Here aw thirty of them/* 
mntinaed Lockwood, drawing out a purie, which 
he opened. And ho poured tba glistening cuius 
upon the comml*iiry’s table. 

Tho chief of polico examined tho gold, and 
ihcn lamed inquiringly to Ids visitor. 

" You do not play, Irockwood 1" he aikod. 

" No, monsieur. That is, but seldom." 

"How camo you in possession of there ruins 1 " 
H I won them at Goueho's. Tha bank wan 
them previously of the person I bare just 
spoken of." 

" Yes, I seo. They are the same, eh !"* 

"The ssmo." 

"And what then!" 

" Nothing. A mere coincidence, mom I Mir." 
"A»—how t" asked I.apier. 

" We ipoko of tho forgery, yea remember I" 

" Yes, ye*/’ 

" Treesdale, Ashton l» (Wa rashfer responded 
to the London branch draft, with » eheck upon 
the bank of Frame ” 

M Precisely." 

" This check was paid la geld V 
‘‘Yes." 

" In double louls d'ors, mom lean 1 * 

44 Well, and what of thatf* 

"Nothing, monsieur." 

44 What do you suspect 1" 

"I hsto no real suspicion*, mwMietr.** 
u Brill, you think three might he a portion of 
that same payment 1 " 

" What sayi monsieur t** 

"It might be possible, Lockwood. Yet—It ts 
very indefinite, you observe. And bciMtu, thu 
gudtf party ia a forgery like this, so bold end ot 
such magnitude, would ecarcoly urry long io tha 
vary pWa where ha oktafoad tha money so vi|. 
Itaousiy, aad rUk it at a public gumiog-house! 
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Vo, no, jonng mtn. Tbo pwpclmlor of thU 
crimo it too old In *ln for dill, initljr I” 

"And jtt.wHhnUdefetonco, momlenr—might 
not 10 • bold * > ill Inin deem inch nn net u thin, 
after obtaining hit plunder, » capital m* to 
throw pursuer* off the scent!” 

« Ycs—yes, he might. Bat th!i Is not tha or¬ 
dinary coarse, to tuch Instance*.” 

* And this is by no me ana an ordinary crime, I 
aubmit, monsieur." 

“You are righ U But* what do you propose, 
further, upon ibla point 1 ” 

“I await yoar Instructions, monsieur. Still I 
woutd suggest that these coin* be taken to the 
bank of France, Poaalhly they might be Iden¬ 
tified.” 

“Are they no Mike an hundred thousand others, 
of the aame denomination 1 ” 

“Yea, momieur. Bat they could perhapi 
Inform yon there—when, and to whom, theso 
were paid!” 

“ I* may be ao,” aald Lapler, reflecting on the 
proposition. " I will aee to this. Leave them, 
and I will Inquire. Who la thia person, who 
play* so heavily 1 ” 

“I did not learn, monaieur." 

"Do they not know him at Foucho's!” 

“ No, monaieur. At least, eo they pretend." 

“Come to mo, on Thursday, Lockwood. I 
wilt confer with you again. And meanlimo, Bay 
nothing to any one that we havo met. Compre¬ 
no: mux t" 

* " Jal comprentx, momieur," laid the youth, 
well content with his Malt. And ro-asauming 
his temporary dlagulae, the carriage waa called, 
and he departed for hla lodglnga at tho hotel 
l’Anglaii. 


CHAPTER VI. 


M1X.X.1B ABIITON AMD EBNBBT LOCKWOOD. 

Erkbst Lockwood had aeon tho beautiful I 
Millie Ashton 1 Ho had seen her once, twice, 
thrice. He had aeon her when ibo called with 
old Ashton to personally thank him for preserv¬ 
ing her lire, when her Infuriated horse dashed 
down the Champa Elysee, and as her preserver 
sprang upon his nock, trampled him beneath hla 
fecL lie had seen her subsequently, on two 
occasions at old Ashton’a splendid mansion 
where ho had called to pay hla respects, at the 
united solicitation of tho great banker and his 
lovely ward. 

He was deeply Impressed with her gentleness 
and hor fascinating beauty, when he first mot 
her. When he called upon her, afterwards, his 
feeling of attachment was greatly enhanced, and 
ho—tho poor clerk—dared to dream of the fu¬ 
ture, In connection with tho fair being he had 
chanced upon so singularly, and whoso life he 
had been tho means of saving, in a moment of 
extreme peril to both. 

« Yet, what was ihe to him t What could she 
ever bo to him! Ho had heard that sho waa 
oven already affiance^—and that, too, to her 
equal tn station—to rf great lord,\ aomebody. 
Ahl 'If ho had only mot her sooner. What 
then t She would have laughed at hla protesta¬ 
tions, had he presumed to mako any—of courso 
aho would 1 and ho would hnvo been disgraced. 

Now, It waa too lato 1 Ho had saved her life— 
for another. She could be nothing to him. And 
yet, her words of thankfulness were earnest, and 
from her own swcot lips ho had received tho 
assurances of her ctornal grntltudo and friend¬ 
ship. But Ernest Lockwood waa very poor In 
parse, and Millie Ashton waa pre-eminently beau¬ 
tiful, and a wealthy helresa. Boaidca this, her 
station was above him, socially and convention¬ 
ally ; and her former guardian—tho diplomatic 
banker—had long entertained his own views in 
regard to the matrimonial disposal of his beau¬ 
teous and attractive ward, at the proper time. 

With Ashton’s notions of the proprieties of 
life, and tho requirements of aristocratic society, 
no thought, or shade of thought, over entered hla 
brain, that Millie Ashton, tho loved and ever 
dutiful ward he had fondled from infancy, coalil 
by any possible category of circumstances, ever 
be induced to forget the line of what he doomed 
to bo her duty, or to forego tho requisitions of 
nhwitanca to those social and family 
laws to which sho had been most carefully edu¬ 
cated. Her guardian believed her convictions of 
tho exact right wore Intuitive. And so ho never 
bethought himself of the possibility that his 
llttlo “MilUo" as ho called her, would ever 
dream of anything in the wayol matrimony savo 
to follow kit Ideas of what would be correct and 
proper for her, and her elevated social position. 

Sho hod been taught to consider herself ft very 
•uporior being. Superior in birth, in talents, in 
education, in family connection, in accomplish- 
xnonts, in personal attractions, in wealth. And 
notwithstanding this, sho possessed and observed 
a peculiar kindness of deportment toward those 
whom she had been educated to treat as her in¬ 
feriors, which was as singular as it was natural 
and truthful with her. 

Amelia Ashton had experienced no “ strug¬ 
gle,” thus far, in life. Her parents bad been 
taken from her by death while she was very 
young, and her immense fortuno had been left to 
her Uncle Richard, In trust, until she should 
roach tho ago of twenty-one, when aim came into 
its full possession. Sho had known no want, 
the had felt no care. Her year* had been year* 
of sunshine and Joy, and she nover knew tho 
hour when she was unhappy, from any real cause. 
Without feeling or reallring restraint, she had 
always accorded implicit obedient to, and cheer¬ 
ful acquiescence in, her guardian's recommenda¬ 
tions, and so aho had lived on, quietly, pleasant¬ 
ly, contentedly—up to tbo hour when we present 
her to the reader, as the star of female attrac¬ 
tion in the aristocratic circle* of aristocratic 
Paris. 

Was this novetsvarjing calm, this constant 
placidity of character and occupation and pre¬ 
conceived superiority to be eternal! Was tho 
exiucnce of the favored and wealthy beauty 
to cr to experience a ruffle 1 Or, did the boor 
approach whoa ft cloud would appear, and the 
“J future of her hitherto brilliant but quiet carter 
[j might be shadowed with threatening and dark* 
! 1 neast We shall see. 


As we have already stated, old Ashton believed 
implicitly In his “darling Millie." ne believed 
in her education, iu her habits of obedience, in 
her natural strength of character; and he never 
gave ft thought—never once In hts life—to the 
possibility that she could ever be prompted to 
observe any directions of important consequence 
to her welfare, that did not emanate from him, 
and ho felt equally sore that sho could never be 
Induced to act contrary to his expressed wishes, 
under any circumstances whatever—though he 
really did not believe that this last contingency 
would ever arise I And so ho did not disturb 
himself about Millie's enjoyments, in her own 
way, content as ho was that she was as happy 
as she could well be. 

But Millie Ashton had seen young Lockwood, 
and she had had occasion to express herself un¬ 
der obligations to hts bravery in saving her from 
peril. She had met hlin afterwards, and had 
earnestly noticed his gentlo manhood and agree¬ 
able manners, and she became at once interested 
in his future. She coutd hardly determine, in 
her own heart, .how or why this feeling so sud¬ 
denly possessed her, for sho had never known 
what it waa tolovo any one, except her old guar¬ 
dian. Perhaps she did not love any one ctso. 
Her hand waa already pledged to a nobleman, 
some years her senior, and she presumed that 
this was right, and proper, and a matter ofconrse. 
Her uncle had brought this about, some two 
years previously, and she was satisfied—or bad 
been satisfied, up to this time—that this arrange¬ 
ment was as it sboutd be. But when Ernest 
Lockwood crossed her path iho suddenly began 
to reflect upon what might occnr, in the future, 
and she was uneasy, and thoughlfbl, and less 
buoyant in her general deportment, than had 
been hitherto her wont. ^ 

Desirous of serving the young man wno came i 
so well commended to him, the more Specially I 
becanso he had so bravely saved his wiitt from 
injury, old Ashton had as wo have seenj^rAposed 
to Lockwood that bo should tfotcr his &rvfro in 
a capacity of intimacy entirely agreeably W him. 
If any feeling existed, save thankfulafii 00 the 
part of his MUlie, and of respect on tho part of 
tho young Englishman, between the two yputh- 
ful personages thus about to be brought pcrliaps 
into frequent contact, old Ashton neVer, thought 
of it. He saw no risk in this plan,because tho 
Idea that they entertained any preference foretch 
other nover onco entered tho old aristocrat's 
head. And when Ashton announced to Millie 
tho fact that Ernest had been engaged by hlni 
privily, tho old man did not discover, any thing 
peculiar in her vehement declaration of delight 
at this veryngreeabto arrangement. 

For tho first time in her life, Millie Ashton now 
entertained in her heart of hearts a xccretl Brave¬ 
ly did she keep It, too 1 and nnrso it—alone— 
cautiously, determinately. Sho confided it to 
no living soul, and for months after sho camo 
possessed of It, no being shared with her tho 


pearanco again, and ho found It impossible to 
learn anything of him, at that establishment. 
But, a fortnight afterwards, as he drove with a 
friend to his hotel—after an evening’s airing, ho 
startled his companion in the caitche, by sud¬ 
denly placing tbo reins in his hands, and spring¬ 
ing from the Teblcle to the pavement. 

His friend had no Idea what w*« Lockwood’s 
object in this rather eccentric movement; but ho 
observed that he drew his visor over his forehead, 
and moving quickly alohg the crowded walk, in 
a direction opposite to that which they came, 
disappeared among the throng I 

IIo had evidently chanced upottiome ono in 
tho moving mass whom ho wished to speak with, 
or ho had discovered »omo object of peculiar in¬ 
terest to him, at the moment ho darted away thus 
unceremoniously. His companion had no means 
of determining tho cause of the manmuvre—at 
any into—and so ho quietly drove into tho court¬ 
yard, and awaited with anxious curiosity tho 
development of this sudden freak of the evidently 
excited Englishman. 

Ernest Lockwood darted in among tbo multi¬ 
tude of pedestrians who jostled each other along 
tho crowded pare, nnd moved forward quickly 
for a brief distance only, with hla keen eye upon 
tho object which had so suddenly arrested his 
notice. It waa late in tho afternoon of a lovely 
day, nnd all Faria was abroad enjoying tho soft 
and refreshing air. 

IIo could not be mistaken, ho thought—and 
yet there was a change of dress, and a different 
manner about tbo individual whose steps he close¬ 
ly followed. But he was convinced that tho 
man upon whom his oyo had so suddenly fallen, 
and in regard to whooS" movements ho now felt 
so deeply interested, was nono other than tho 

I a'nnMmnu.N Ti»r1 met nn threa occasions 

previously at Goucho'a so/on—Iho vcritablo origi¬ 
ns? possessor of the.double lonii d’ors, about 
wlitch ho felt inch an earnest and llvdly con* 

Tho object of his anxious gaze moved lailly 
alonjj tho boulevard, and Ernest Lockwood fol¬ 
lowed closely upon hli hods—tho ugh unobserved 
in tlii throng—resolved to track tho strangert 6 
hlii&Jgljigs, and to mark him, in somo way, for 
fufjirt observation, fp posslblo—with..what sno- 

c^si, wo shall seo Anon. •'* 


most cheerful and inviting to those who visited 
this otherwiao very questionable, but quietly 
managed and recherche establishment, in Its 
peculiar way, 

Llchy’s was a fashionable gaming-house, but 
it was patronized only by tho V select few ;** and 
none gained admittance within its confine* save 
those who came properly introduced and vouched 
for by those who had previously been similarly 


" Yes.” 

“Flays!" 

“ Ye*, monsieur." ^ 

"And loses, of coarse 1" 

“ Of course be doe*." 

“ Why shouldn’t ho be the forger 1” 

" True, monsieur { why!” 

Tho two men continued to converse in a sub¬ 
dued tone, and when tbeir Interview waa con- 
presented through the known friends of the estab- eluded, it had been decided to open up ft new 


liahment. There were usually but few persons 
collected together at once, here ; but cards, pbaro, 
roulette, rouge et noir, were Indulged in, heavily, 
by tbo visitors to theso elegant rooms—where, 
upon a single night, it was not uncommon to 
meet with the reckless nobleman or wealthy 
traveller whoso stokes, or losses, or winnings, 
would reach a fabulous sum in amoant, and who, 
whether fortune favored or frowned upon him— 
would como again and again, eagerly pursuing 
tho intoxicating pleasure and excitement attend¬ 
ant upon the enrioos mania of indulging in those 
frames of chance. 

Monsieur Licby, however, had grown very I 
wealthy in his business. Lichy was, at this | 
time, tho Crockfonl of Fans—though he con¬ 
ducted his establishment In a very much more 
quiet and unoitentatious manner, to outward ap¬ 
pearance. Yet, having been at tho head cf this 
concern for many years, bo had amassed a large 
fortune, and ho had drawn around him and into 
his meshes—in the shape of patron*—a circle of 
venturous men, originally of ample means— 
whose pecuniary life-blood he waa now slowly 
bnt surely sucking out, to the very last drop. 

Upon tho entrance of the last visitor wo have 
spoken of, the person whom Lockwood hnd track¬ 
ed to tho house arose and greeted him, os ho 
camo in. He had plainly expected him, and they 
moved aaldo to one of tho curtained recesses, and 
enmured in earnest conversation. 

»* What did you learn, Carlos 1 ” said tho first 
speaker. 


“sensation,” on the following day, by furnishing 
to tbo police of Faria some bints regarding tho 
probabilities of Lockwood’s implication in the 
great forgery, while at tho same lime the public 
bounds could thus bo put on a new scent that 
wonld at least occupy their time—for a while— 
however slight might bo the advantage eventually 
to he secured thereby, to the real cause of justice 
In the premises. 

As wo have seen, however, their Intended vic¬ 
tim had the advantage of them, In the fact that 
he had already Ingratiated himself In the con¬ 
fidence of the chief of police, who, through otd 
Ashton, knew Lockwood's history, or lato; ana 
that functionary was already in league with Er¬ 
nest for the ancat of ono of these very parties— 
when tho opportune moment should arrive. 
True, Lockwood did not know his man by name, 
but’ho had had an eyo upon him for somo time, 
and now ho determined to follow him from 
Llchy’a to his lodgings, If possible, and by this 
means loam how and when he might find him; 
should ho desire to do so, afterwards. 

Their Interview concluded, the two men pass¬ 
ed out from the recess, drank a bottlo *of Bur¬ 
gundy, and bado their host good-night. Tho 
evening was dark and cloudy, lock wood wait¬ 
ed with Impatlonce their coming—but at last ho 
heard the motion of the opening door, and for 
an instant saw tho sharp light that penetrated Ihe 
darkness, from the brilliantly Illuminated hall. 
Tho door closed, and tho two men sallied forth 
and turned toward tho Bridge of Notre Dame, 


“Nothing Out should giro ua tho slightest without exchanging a word after leaving tho 


citifttai vn. 

ttfaltr, AMD HIS FATHOMS. 

Tub stranger passed slowly along tho Rue 
St. Honore, towds la Verrefre, and tamed 
Into the Rae St. Jacques, to tho riglit. Ho was 
recognized by no one, apparently, and he seemed 
to know i\o ono in the mullitndc of passers-by, 
Shortly before reaching Pont Notre Dame, he 
haltod—tamed aside, consulted his watch, and 
hailed a poising cabriolet, into which he enscon¬ 
ced himself, with directions to the driver to set 
Ar.d"loMt'of"aUdia him down « th. Ruboarg St 

Richard Ashton suspect iti birth, or fu 4 l -\ A ^ n8 *,^ ' (, \ . V 

istencel' j j ‘ Thia addrera wel given in a subdued tone, but 

It wu now lh» work of but» brief llmo-.uch »*■ oraheud bj Lockwood, who moved bri.kl/ 
wo, tho frequent opportunity of Intercom®, bo- '» »>« “mor, boiled Mother cob, ood bado 


tween these two young persons—to teach both 
Ernest and Millie, in the most natural possible 
wny, that they were admirably well suited to 
each other's tastes l And yet weeks and months 
passed away subsequently, without tho expres¬ 
sion of a single syllable between them that sa¬ 
vored of aught savo the most respectful consider¬ 
ation. Millie resumed her wonted gaiety of 
spirits, for a time, again, and waa onco more the 
hello of the fete, wherever sho vouchsafed to be¬ 
stow the Buoihlno of her brilliant and fascinating 
presence. 

Though somewhat tamed in her equestrian 
ambition, in consequence of tho peril iho had 
encountered, sho still mado tho exercise of riding 
an almost daily habit, and often U occurred tbnt 
Ernest was her companion in these excar lions. 
Perhaps her attendant would bo tho more appro¬ 
priate terra; for the jonng man nover stepped 
beyond tho limit of tho most cautious respect to¬ 
ward his employer's ward, whom, it was true, ho 
j secretly admired, but whom ho dared not ap- 
nroach with the sllcbtwt hint of avowal of his 
real fodings. Tho rtfle became more anu more 
protracted, from time to time, almost uncon- 


tho driver to follow the first one at a respectful 
distance, and to leave him, unobserved, In the 
neighborhood of tho place where tho other vehi¬ 
cle should stop. In a few minutes afterwards, 
tho first carriage halted—the other passed by, 
and tamed into a sido street, the strange gentle¬ 
man entered tho building—and young Lockwood 
stepped out upon tho watk. As he handed • 
crown to his driver, ha asked, "what is the 
number ! M 

“JVumtrocin^—left,” said tho man, pointing 
back to the home where the stranger bad been 
left. 

“Who occupies it!” asked Lockwood. 

“ Lichy, monsieur." 

"And who Is Lichy 1" 

" I do not know, monsieur. Such is the plato 
at tho door-sido." 

"It is well,” said Ernest, and as tho cabs dis¬ 
appeared, he strolled down towards the Rue de 
Charonne, with his eyo upon the door of Llchy'i 
domicil, or whatever it was. Twilight soon set 
in, and evening followed. As it got to be dark, 
Lockwood approached the door of Lichy’s house, 
read tho plate, looked around for some evidences 


sclouily to either, however—and MllUe soon felt of the probable character of the place, listened- 

that the presence of Ernest Lockwood was no- hut heard no sound whatever, within, then scan- 

cessary to her happiness. Ho was well read, his ned tho building, carefully, with bnt llttlo sntls- 


powere of conversation were very marked, and 
hU address was peculiarly fortunate, at least In 
Miss Ashton's esteem. And so tho time passed 
by. 

Young Lockwood proved apt and devoted to 
his new duties in Ashton’s service, and he per¬ 
mitted no opportunity to cscapo him, that prom¬ 
ised any approach to success, in hts endeavors to 
ferret out the origin of the crime which had been 
committed, to the accomplishment or which pur- 
poso ho devoted himself most assiduously, cau¬ 
tiously, and resolutely. Wo have learned how 
ho followed out the slight suspicion which bad 
occurred to him, upon noting the character of tho 


faction to himself, and finally stepped into a 
recessed archway, on tho opposite aide of tho 
street, and waited for wbat might transpire, per* 
adventure, during tho-,next hour, or so; for ho 
resolved to watch the stranger, should he re¬ 
appear, and if not, ha would trust to circum¬ 
stances and events foasuch information as at 
present could be arrived at, that would further 
his views. He had scarcely posted himself in the 
shadow of the low arch, when a handsome car¬ 
riage drove np, from above tho Rue St. Louis, 
at a rapid rate, and halted suddenly before the 
door of Licby’s establishment Out of this vehi- 
do there stepped a well-dressed nun, who, witb- 


coln deposited by tho gamester at Qouche’s, and out exchanging a word with the driver, evidently 


we have seen that ho placed hla own winnings in 
Monsieur Lapier’s bands, for further Investiga¬ 
tion-through the management of tho chief o( 
police, subsequently, in accordance with Lock- 
wood’s advice. 

Now, although Lapler had informed tho young 
man, very coolly, that this was a trivial matter, 
still the wily commissary thought it o( no mean 
import; and accordingly he forthwith visited 
the bank, secretly, and pul himself in conference 
with tho officials there, believing that It was bj 
no means impossible that the coin might be 
traced eventually to its ownership, and thm 
provo serviceable in pointing out tho party who 
obtained it at first hands. To accomplish this 
remit, required time ind patient caution—and 
Lapler set himself about it in his tuual shrewd 
and careful manner, while Lockwood {who wu 
in constant secret communication with the chief] 
pot himself upon the scent in a no tber direction. 

The young Englishman had visited Goucbe’i 
repeatedly since the night when ho took awaj 
with him the golden Ionia, in the hoped agiii 
meeting with tbo stranger be had thrice reel 
there; but the rash plajer did not make his ap 


being accustomed to tbq spot, mounted the steps, 
and without ceremony disappeared through the 
door which seemed to open, of Itself, at his 
approach. Whilo young Lockwood quietly 
awaited farther demonstrations, outside, we will 
give the reader an inkling of what was trans¬ 
piring within the building, which was adorned 
with the name of Ltehg. 

It wu a large house, with a somewhat time¬ 
worn and ancient exterior, and nono save those 
who were permitted the entree to its "entertain¬ 
ments,” had the slightest idea of what trans¬ 
pired within those sombre and quiet walls. The 
Interior was superbly sppolnled, in every respect. 
The parlors were walled with massive mirrors on 
every side, rich silk hangings overshadowed the 
recesses, the most elaborate frescoes adorned the 
ceilings, the carpels were ol the heaviest tuftan, 
the rarely-carved furniture wu in most excellent 
keeping with the rest, while from the centre* of 
the two great room* there depended missive 
chandeliers, elaborately wrooght in fret-work tad 
crystal and silver, from which the light of ft 
hundred jeta threw a brilliant glare ortr the ele¬ 
gantly fashioned apartments, rendering the scene 


nneasineai," i&id the other, encouragingly. 

f’And yon foliowod op the matter to a cer- 
tainty 1" 

" Of coarse, I did." 

“Atid there is no mistake about his intimacy 
with Ashton 1" 

“ Not the slightest. And more than this, since 
the accident, which did not chance to break his 
neck (as it should have done 1) Ashton has taken 
him into his confidential service, in somo man¬ 
ner.” 

'•y»ru job iura ui »m» i 

“ Yea—so I am informed.” 

“ In what capacity 1” 

" I do not know that," 

“ This evidently comes of hla good fortuno In 
irroating the runaway horse.” 

“ Exactly.” 

"Well—how is mydiignisel" 

“Adralrablo 1" 

“ You did not recoguize mo, either!" 

“I did not suspect you, monsieur I” 

" Good 1 Twctvo' days' In Paris,' and hot a 
being has yet called mo by name, except yonr* 
self, and you had no suspicions. Seven months 
abscnco creates a change in ono’s appearance, 
verity I And you say that hli namo is Lock- 
well !" 

" Lockirexxf. An Englishman.” 

"My countryman, Carloi.” 

"Yes” 

“And he is said to be skillful, talented, expert, 
well-educated—and all that I” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, Carlos—tho press is busy with tho 
forgery, 1 s« ” 

" Yes, mouslenr.” 

"A large reward is offend for the per¬ 
petrator—•” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tho police is np and doing, too.” 

“ Yes, monsieur." 

“It waa a curiously successful thing!” 

" Remarkable, monsieur 1” 

“ And you say they get no doe 1” 

“Notan Inkling.” 

“No suspicions!” 

“ Not the slightest, monsieur.” 

I “ ThU Lockwood could have had no hand in 
he buaincM—eh, Carlos!" continued the other, 
insinuatingly. 

"This nerer occurred to me, monsieur.” 

" Well, what think you 1" 

“ I—ah, really—do not know—” 

“ Bnt, don't you see, inch a thing might oc¬ 
cur, noverthelea* 1 ” 

“ The young man U said to bo very ingenlons, 
and apt—” 

“ How long has he been in Paris!” 

“Long enongh to be implicated in thU affair, 
tf it were any objoct to go out of the way to in¬ 
form—” 

“ Yon hare the idea, precisely, Carlos. Yon 
observe, that / know nothing. ThU youngster 
U In my way. If the notice of the police should 
be turned in that direction, do yon see—” 

“ Frediely. 1 comprehend.” 

“ Yon say ho won, at Goache’s 1” 

“A few doable loals—ye*.” 

“ Ho has been there, since, too!” 
“Repeatedly, monsieur.” 

“Bnt hasn’t met the * nobleman,' who played 
so 1 rashly 1 there, since that first occasion, I 
think !” 

"No, monsieur, though he has assiduously 
busied himself with Inquiries regarding that self¬ 
same * nobleman,* since.” 

« Well, let us see,” continued the atranger, In 
a lower tone, looking about him, cautiously. 
“Young Lock wool camo to Faria about the 
time the forgery was committed!” 

“ Yee " 

“ He baa been educated to the profession of an 
accountant 1" 

“Yea. 

“ Is an accomplished penman V* 

“ Yee." 

“Poor!" 

“As a church mouse." 

"Brings credentials from « branch concern of 
Aahton k Co., in England!" 

" Yee, monsieur." 

" Lives expensively, here t" 


house of tbo noted Licby. 

Lockwood—in his earnestness not to lose 
sight of the men in front of him—was imprudent, 
and followed them too closely. Suddenly slack¬ 
ening bis pace, Carlos accosted his companion 
with: 

“ Who Is ho behind ns!” 

His companion turned round, but continued 
on Into tho Rue St. Jacques, llo looked for a 
cab, but none was in sight. Lockwood came up, 
and passed—when Carlos recognized him, and 
springing forward, with a well-directed blow, 
foiled the unwary Englishman to tho pavement! 

“ Qaick, monsieur I” ho said," this way I” 

And turning back In tho direction they came, 
tho two men disappeared, hurriedly—as tho 
guard camo up, and lilted Lockwood from tbo 
walk. 

“Who wu UI” exclaimed tho stranger to 
Carlos, os soon os they camo to * place or com¬ 
parative safety from observation. 

“Yourfriend, tho young Englishman, mon¬ 
sieur stud Carlos’ in a sharp whisper. 

"Are yon certain of that!” 

"rositlre 1” 

" How camo ho here, for God’i sake!” Insisted 
the other, excitedly. 

"And why was ho thus dogging our footsteps!” 
asked Carlos. “ Bnt como, monaieur, let us not 
loiter in this neighborhood.” And passing on 
briskly to the Pont an Change, they discovered a 
stray cab, Into which they hastily entered, with 
the order: 

“ To the Hotel do vllle—aliens 1” 

And tha vehicle rattled rapidly away amidst 
the Increasing darkness. 

Lockwood received the blow which brought 
him down, from behind. Ho was not seriously 
hurt, however. The geos d’arme who came up 
assisted him to a carriage, and ho returned to his 
lodgings but very llttlo wiser than when ho left 1 

[TO Dl CONTINUED.! 
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ROBERT AM) RUTH.---Their Loves. 

BY MABY V. J.WVUW. 

“Ruth —lintliy I3ell ! why don't you como 
in hero 1 X declare, I helluva tlie child 'a deaf l 
Robert, go out and find the girl and bring her in 
to supper, Jest ns likely’s not, she’s down by 
the pond looking artcr lilies, or something jest ns 
foolish." And the speaker, Mrs. Martin, came 
in from the door where sho find been to call tho 
girl, and rolling down her sleeves, took her scat 
at the supper-table, while Robert her son, a lad 
of about twelve, went in quest of his cousin 
Ruth. 

“ Well, mother,! expected Rnthy would tremble 
you some. She’s a queer sort of a child—jest 
iiko her mother at her age." And Mr. Martin 
brushed away a tear at the remembrance of his 
sweet youngest sister, “ the ilowcr of the family," 
ns sho was always called. “Her mother was 
allers down by the pond gathering lilies at this 
season, and she'd como up to the house with a 
wreath round her puny hair, looking like a ralo 
picterj—and there, see, mother, there comes 
Ruthy, looking lor all the world as her mother 
used to fifteen years ago 1" 

Mrs. Martin glanced up to her niece Ruth Bell, 
coming up the lane hand in hand with Ucc son 
Robert, a happy expression on her flice, and 
beautiful white water lilies twisted amid her dark 
locks. It soothed tho irritated housewife, and 
she said, mildly, to her husband .* 

“ Well, Nathan, I s'poso I am apt to speak 
sharp sometimes. I love the girl; sho is to mo 
almost ns near as our own child Robert, for sho 
is a pretty creature, with such winsome ways that 
a body couldn’t help taking her to their heart, and 
she and Robert arc a deni of company for each 
other. He never goes otT by himself with his 
hooks in the woods, ns he used to, to be gone all 
day, for Ruthy goes with him now, mid they al¬ 
ways come back together when she gets tired." 

“It’ll do tho hoy good," said the farmer, “for 
ho liked to ho alono too much for his own good, 
before Ruthy came here.” 

Just then Ruth and Robert came in. Tho 
girl’s hair was decked with white lilies, which 
sho had gathered at tho pond, and she carried a 
largo bunch in her hand. Her dark eves were 
sparkling with mirth, as she exclaimed, quite out 
of breath ■. 

“ Look, aunt and uncle ! do look at Robert! 
Doesn’t lie look comical I” And sho laughingly 
drew him forward, crowned with ft large wreath 
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of lilies, the long stems trailing down over his 
face.’' 

" Come, children, to your suppers. It’s time, 
Robert, for you to drive the cows up from the 
pustur, and Ruthy cun go with you," said Mr. 
Martin, ns ho gazed smilingly on their hnppy 
faces. And after they had partaken of their sup¬ 
per, Robert and Ruth went gleefully out to drive 
up the lowing kiue, to bo milked by the busy 
housewife, Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Martin was a well-to-do farmer, and a 
more honest, upright man was not to be found in 
that section of tho country where ho lived. His 
wife, good woman, was a pattern of a thrifty, in¬ 
dustrious housewife; and none around could vie 
with her in a carefully kept houso or dairy. Iler 
manner was a little sharp sometimes, but a kind¬ 
er heart never heat than that in her breast. Their 
only child Hubert, a lad of about twelvo, with a 
dreamy look in his fine, dark eyes, possessed a 
taste for knowledge, which had caused his par¬ 
ents considerable anxiety, for it was their wish 
that he should remain at home and bo a farmer; 
but the boy’s thirst for knowledge was not to bo 
quenched—in the district school he had out¬ 
stripped both pupils and teacher, and now ho was 
under tho instruction of tho minister at the 
village. 

Over a year had elapsed, since hy the death of 
Mr. Martin's youngest, widowed sister, little 
Ruthy Hell had come to dwell with them, to ho 
a companion for Robert, and help make music in 
tho old farmhouse. And their hearts had twined 
around the girl with almost the aifeetion they' 
felt for their own son. She was “ a sweet, win* 
some child," ns Mrs. Martin had said—with 
large, dark brown eyes, which only gave sunny 
looks and smiles, and hair of a chestnut hue, long, 
silken and wavy. What wonder then, that tho 
farmer and his wife looked upon her almost n9 n 
child of their own—and Hubert, too, gazed on 
her but to liken her to everything bright and 
beautiful. 

And thus passed four years in childhood’s joys 
and sorrows to the two children—in summer 
time rambling in the forest, playing by some 
frolicking brook, Robert culling the earliest flow¬ 
ers with which to deck Ruthy’s hair, searching 
among the last year’s dead leaves for tho long, 
trailing pink and white arbutus, or gathering tho 
early violet, and in the bright Juno days seeking 
lush-red strawberries among the meadow grass. 

Then came a change*. Robert went from 
homo to attend college—and Ruth, too, went 
from tbo old farmhouse to a seminary some dis¬ 
tance from home, and the farmer and wife wero 
left alone for a time. Hour years passed, and 


Robert who had remained in school that period, 
save a visit homo at tho annual vacations, now 
came home at his graduation, to spend the sum¬ 
mer, preparatory to commencing the study of law 
in a distant city. Ruthy was already at tho farm¬ 
house beforo him. They bad botli altered much 
in that time. Robert bad attained a manly 
stature, and had a deeper look in his dreamy 
eyes, and a firmer carriago of his erect head; 
and Ruthy had grown a tall, graceful young lady, 
with the slight, girlish form just budding into 
womanhood. Her eyes had a graver look, and 
her hair a deeper shade. 

That was a pleasant season to those two 
young beings—thoso long summer days spent in 
wandering in tho dim old woods, to tho music of 
the old brook waters; and it was there that tho 
love which was born when they first wandered 
there as children, ripened beneath the soft blue 
skies. A knowledge of this soon came to their 
hearts, and one bright September eve preceding 
his departure from home, Robert told that love 
to Ruth, and she listened with bowed head and 
mantling blush—then, looking up with a new 
light in her brown eyes, put her hand in his. 
lie needed no other answer. And that night, ns 
they stood before the farmer and his wife and re¬ 
ceived their blessing, they were both happy. 

The next morning Robert hade adieu to his 
parents and Ruthy for tho scene of his legal 
studies, with high hopes and bright anticipations 
for the future; and Ruthy, standing in the door¬ 
way in the early dawn, with a new happiness in 
her heart and shining out tlirough her beautiful 
eyes, bade her lover tv tender farewell. 

“ You will write me, Ruth, often—all your 
heart—will you not V* said Robert, at leaving. 
And Ruth made answer that she would. 

Thus passed three years—Robert going homo 
only once in that time for a short visit, hut feel¬ 
ing repaid for tho months of hard, close study, in 
reading the long, tender letters which came week¬ 
ly from Ruth. 


"In the pleasant June," thus wroto Robert 
in closing his lust letter to Ruth, " I shall come 
homo for a short vacation, and with me a fellow- 
student, Philip Checver, who is a Southerner 
from New Orleans. He 1ms always had a strong 
desire to see life in a New Kngland farmhouso, 
and thinks tho pure country air will restore his 
health." 

It was at tho close of a balmy day in June, 
that Robert Martin arrived at the old farmhouse, 
and with him his friend Philip Checvcr, who was 
heartily welcomed by tho farmer and his wife. 
Hut as Robert presented him to his cousin Ruth, 
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nn<l noticed the look of undisguised admiration 
with which lie regarded her, a cloud enmo to his 
heart, which was yofc to deepen and enshroud 
his whole being. As Hath left the room, Philip 
exclaimed to him: 

“Why, Robert Martin, man! how can you 
stay in the city poring over old musty law books, 
while your home possesses such attractions ? I 
declare, I believe you are destitute of le grande 
jMssion which wo Southerners possess in such a 
degree; for even the beautiful Julia Bellmont, 
the belle of the city, found no favor in your eyes, 
though all knew that she tried every means to at¬ 
tract you to her—and now—" 

A deep flush cuino to tlio broad brow of Rob¬ 
ert, as ho interrupted his friend, saying : 

“Stop, my friend, you nro mistaken! My 
cousin Ruth mul myself are betrothed, mul now 
you know why I was insensible to the favor of 
the fair Julia." 

“ Come, Robert," said Mr. Martin, just then 
entering. “ Your friend must feel like taking 
some supper, after your long rido; and I hope 
that our good country air will bring the color to 
his pale cheeks again, and give him. a good 
appetite." 

They followed the farmer to the kitchen, whero 
nil the delicacies of tlio country wero set before 
them. And Philip Chccvcr, by his sprightly 
conversation and graceful manner, soon com¬ 
pletely won the hearts of Robert's father and 
mother. Later in the evening, while his friend 
conversed with tlio farmer and his wife, telling 
them of his Southern home—describing graphi¬ 
cally lifo on a plantation, and the careless, happy 
negroes, Robert and Ruth were seated by the 
open window conversing in low tones, and Rob¬ 
ert felt then, ns he gazed on Ruth, that it would 
bo wrong to doubt her love—that none could ever 
come between them—and ho banished the sus¬ 
picion which had crept into his heart, for was not 
his friend engaged to a beautiful Southern lady ? 
Had lie not seen her miniature in a costly setting ? 
And now ho would not wrong him by a suspicion. 

The days passed quickly at tlio farmhouse— 
days of happiness to nil. Good Mrs. Martin felt 
honored by her son's guest, mul she placed at 
his disposal every luxury of the farmhouse. 
Farmer Martin liked nothing so well as to havo 
youthful laves about him, and ho took pride in 
his handsome son Robert; while Ruth and Rob¬ 
ert were happy in each other's society, and Philip 
Chccvcr made himself at homo from the first. 
Rut none knew that beneath that fair exterior, 
beat a heart devoid of principle—that Philip 
Chccvcr, handsome, graceful and fascinating, was 
also pro ml, passionate and unrelenting, when 


onco his eyes wero fixed upon aught he would 
possess. Ruth Bell was a sweet wild flower, aii 
early spring violet, and gazing upon her, his 
eyes burned with fiery glances, as the hot noon¬ 
day sun beats down on tho unprotected flower. 
Ab, Robert Martin, better for thy peace and hap¬ 
piness, that thy friend had never crossed tho 
threshold of thy homo! 

A month went by, and Robert and his friend 
wero to return to the city on tho morrow, when 
l’hilip said, at supper-time: 

u Well, Mr. Martin, I like your placo so well, 
that I shall beg lcavo to remain a few weeks 
longer. I do not feel as though I could study if 
I returned, for I should bo thinking of the green 
fields and sparkling streams about here; and be¬ 
sides, I feel that I am not yet recovered from my 
illness, and the hot, stifling air of the city would 
not strengthen mo overmuch. What say you, 
Robert ?" turning to hint. “ Perhaps you could 
prevail on your good mother to keep me a littlo 
longer, and I'll promise not to ho very trouble¬ 
some to hor." 

"O stay, by all means! My parents will bo 
very glad, and I have no doubt that the country 
air will do you good," said Robert. 

And thus Robert Martin went forth from his 
homo, from his cousin Ruth, and knew not that 
he had left a viper behind, in the home nest, that 
which would sting him to the heart’s core. 

Tho long summer days passed, and still Phil¬ 
ip Chcover prolonged his stay. And was it to 
be wondered at, that the serpent charmed and 
fascinated Ruth Bell 1 That tho wary Southern¬ 
er taught her a new lesson, while telling her of 
his beautiful Louisianian homo and of the luxuri¬ 
ance and beauty of all there? Was it to bo 
wondered at, that, as together they trod tho dim 
old woods in those soft summer days, and rested 
on the greensward—as he plucked for her tlio 
lilies sho loved so well, and hound them on her 
brow, gazing on her the while with his ardent 
eyes, that her heart forgot her cousin Robert— 
that tho puro lovo sho had bestowed on him 
seemed tamo in comparison to that she now ex¬ 
perienced, aiul that she listened when Philip 
CheoYCi* poured an impassioned talo into her ear 
hinting of her cousin's preference for tho beauti¬ 
ful Julia Belmont, and that all that stood between 
their happiness was his early engagement with 
her, which he was too honorable to break ? And 
bo Ruth listened, and did not repulse him; and 
that night, as sho sought her chamber, pacing 
back and forth with crimsoned face and (lashing 
eyes, she exclaimed: 

“ Yes, yes, I will go with Philip Chccvcr! It 
is not wrong ! Robert has ceased to love me, 
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find would wed another but for our engagement. 
He shall bo free; mid I—nil, yes, / shall bo hap¬ 
py ! Philip's love will not grow cold. Wo shall 
be married and go to sunny Italy. 0,1 shall bo 
lmppy!” And she paused beforo tho open win¬ 
dow, looking out upon tho night. 

When tho morning light enmo, Ruth was far 
away. The sun shone in at the window of ft de¬ 
serted chamber, and Farmer Martin nnd bis wife 
sought in vain for their lost child. And Philip 
Cheever, where was lie? He, too, had vanished. 
But a letter which Mrs. Martin found lying on 
Ruth's table told all: 

"Hear Father and Mother— for such you 
have always been to me—I am about to leave 
my kind home for another. You will think it 
wrong, hut know that I shall leave it honorably, 
ns the wife of Philip Checker, whom I love de¬ 
votedly. Robert will forget me soon in tho love 
of another. lie has forgotten mo already. I 
cannot write much, as I have little time. I go. 
Dear father and mother, God guard nnd keep 
vou, as 1 pray he will. Your child, Rutiiy.” 

The farmer and wife read tho note with weep¬ 
ing eyes and sorrow-stricken laces; then they 
immediately wrote to Robert, whom tho next 
week brought to the farmhouse. But after read¬ 
ing Ruth’s letter, ho besought his parents to do 
or say nothing more, as it was her own choice; 
and stifling his great sorrow in his heart, he went 
hack to his studies n changed man. “Philip 
Cheever has won her from mo with a lie,” ho 
said, “ hut if she loves him, and ho makes her 
hnppy, I am content.” 

Again three years went by—years of applica¬ 
tion to his profession to the young lawyer—and 
bringing no change to tho old farmhouse. It 
was at the close of a sultry afternoon in August, 
and Farmer Martin was returning from tho field, 
where he had been at his day's labor. With hot, 
flushed brow and weary step, ho came toward 
the farmhouse, stopping by the pond a moment 
to rest and cool him, 

“Why, bless me! what’s that?” ho ejaculated, 
ns his eye caught sight of some white object lying 
oil the opposite batik. “ Why, it looks like a 
human being, a woman asleep! Maybe some¬ 
body’s been in the woods niter berries, and 
stopped to rest by the pond, and so fell asleep I 
But,” he continued, “ whoever it is, she hadn’t 
oughtcr stay there long, and I’ll jest step round 
Aiul speak to her.” He went mound some littlo 
distance to the opposite side of tho pond, but na 
he advanced near the prostrate form, nnd saw tho 
white lilies twined amid tho dark, dtshovclled 
tresses, nnd bending down, caught a sight of 
the white face, he started tremblingly back, ex¬ 
claiming : 


“ Yes, yes, 'tis she, my poor Rutliy 1 My poor 
broken lily—come hack to die among tho flowers 
she loved so well!” IIo raised her tenderly in 
bis strong arms, as though she were but an in¬ 
fant in weight, and carried her to tho house. As 
ho was met iti tho doorway by his wife, with an 
alarmed look on her face, ho cried: 

“ She 1ms conic hack, mother—our poor Rutliy 
has coino back to us! I’ve always said she’d 
come back to the old place again!” And ho 
carried her to the room which was hers in child¬ 
hood, laying her tenderly on tho bed. 

“ Sho is dead, Nathan ! See how pale she is 1” 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, bending over the still 
form. " 0, Nathan, she came back to die at the 
very door, and wc did not know it to soothe her 
last moments!” 

“ No, no, mother, she is not dead—she lives, 
her heart bents 1” said her husband, taking tho 
cold band in bis, feeling the pulse, and bending 
down his head to catch the feeble beat of the al¬ 
most stilled heart. “ She will revive—she must 
come to—our poor child 1 She will come to by 
rubbing and hot drink 1” And the farmer and 
his wife saw, after half an hour's time, a faint 
color came to tho pale checks, nnd n quickened 
beat of the heart. 

But llutb revived only to wander oft* in a 
wild, incoherent way. Rising in bed, and look¬ 
ing around the room, her eyes resting on her 
uncle and aunt, she muttered: “All, all a 
dream !—yes, yes, a dream! But Robert, where 
is he ? Wo played together by tho brook, ho 
gathered these lilies for me!” her eyes resting on 
tho crushed flowers in her hair. “ Yes, ho was 
very kind. Wo wandered together through tho 
green woods, and rested by the cool waters—and 
ho loved me—he told me so, there; and I loved 
him so well, too! Yes,” she cried, “ you needn't 
laugh and say 'twns false, standing there !” shak¬ 
ing her head at the farmer nnd his wife. “ You 
know wo were to he married, and that wc loved 
each other! Robert—Robert, why don't you 
come to tho wedding? See, I am ull ready, the 
flowers are in my hair—tho minister will come ! 
Rohcjt, where are you? Ah, I know,” she con¬ 
tinued, her voice taking a plain live tone, “yes, 
you are in tho city. There is a Indy there, a 
beautiful lady, hut I know who she is—Julia 
Belmont is her name, I/e told me — l*hllip 
Cheever told uto that my Robert loved her—that 
ho was proud and ambitious, and had got wearied 
of me. 0, Philip Cheever I” sho shrieked, 
starting up, “ it wasn't truo ! Robert loved mo 
nil tho time—you knew it, and you Vml to mo 1 
O, Philip, you wooed mo then in the old woods, 
nnd I fled with you. But, Philip, wo were mnv- 
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ried 1” she wont on. “ Don’t say It lignin, that 
it was not so—it will kill mo 1 Thero uvw a min¬ 
ister," she continued, in a softer tono;" 1 remem¬ 
ber >119 name was like mine—you said so then! 
tlmt it was like mine—ami his wife, she saw us 
married, too I You can’t say 'twas false, Philip ! 
0, Philip, you wont be so cruel! You can't bo 
married again—’twill be wrong 1 Pet mo go !” 
sho shrieked, as she struggled to get free from 
the farmer, who held her in bed. “ I must tell 
her before it is too late 1 IIo will go and deceive 
her. He is my husband 1” she exclaimed fiercely, 
turning her eyes on them. “Let me go—ho 
mustn’t marry her 1 But O, ho has gone to a 
second wedding in his own sunny homo ho used 
to tell mo about. Ila, hat” And sho laughed a 
wild, insane laugh, which thrilled through tlio 
hearts of thoso two by the bedside. “It’ll bo a 
gay wedding, for I wear the ring;” and sho 
thrust out her band. “This proud lady, Ger¬ 
trude Harlow, can’t have it!" And she hastily 
lud her hand under the bedclothes 

At length, completely exhausted, she sank 
into a broken slumber, and Mrs, Martin, who 
watched by her through the long night, said to 
her husband: 

“ She will bo better when sho wakes. But 
gome wrong luis been done, Nathan. She raves 
about facts. I believe you’d better write for Hub¬ 
ert to come homo, and ho will get at the bottom 
of it." 

Next day a letter was despatched for llobert to 
return. lie was sitting in his oftiee when the 
letter was brought, in the well-known hand¬ 
writing of his father. He broke the seal, and as 
ho read lie grew fearfully pale, pressing his 
hand upon his heart, ns if to check its rapid 
beating. A few minutes ho sat thus, then spring¬ 
ing from his chair, told liis clerk ho was going 
home for a few days, and went out; and making 
a few hasty arrangements, jumped aboard the 
train which swiftly bore him to his home. 

Ho came, a sad, grave looking mail. In the 
three years that had elapsed since Ruth’s dis¬ 
appearance, mid Robert’s great sorrow had come 
to him, he had become famed in his profession. 
Men far and near sought counsel of him ill in¬ 
tricate cases, and his words were thoso of wisdom. 
Ho had changed much from thodreamy-cycdboy 
who used iu dwell in the old farmhouse. 


Six months hud passed sinco the dayRoheit 
Martin received the letter calling him homo, and 
in that time, Ruth had recovered from her illness, 
and yet remained at the old farmhouse with her 
undo ami mint. Robert bud stayed at home for 
a few days only, and then gone out to seek for 


proofs of the mnrringo of his cousin Ruth with 
Philip Cheover. 

In a Southern city, a brilliant party was as¬ 
sembled to witness the marriage of the beautiful 
heiress Gertrudo Harlow, with Philip CJiecver, 
who had just returned from Europe, where ho 
hrnl been travelling for tho last three years. It 
was known tlint they had been long engaged, 
even before ho went abroad—that on account of 
his health ho had prolonged his stay; and now, 
on his return, tho marriage was to be consum¬ 
mated. The guests were all assembled in tho 
elegant drawing-rooms, brilliantly lighted with 
perfumed lamps. Noble, whole-souled Southern 
gentlemen—ladies, beautiful in tropic bloom, and 
clad in costly laecs and flashing gems—hut fair¬ 
est of them nil was Gertrude Harlow, ns she en¬ 
tered with n train of bridesmaids, to trust her 
future life in tho core of Philip Cheover. And 
he, as ho advances to meet her as she enters— 
we see that three years have told lightly with him. 
Thero is tho same look in tho dark, fascinating 
eyes, tho same ensnaring smile, a little more ful¬ 
ness of tho figure, and a slightly foreign air, lend¬ 
ing an additional dignity to him. And us they 
stood there, thoso two about to be united, a mur¬ 
mur of approbation ran around tho room. All 
eyes were intent on the handsome pair; and nono 
noticed the opening of tho door, and the entrance 
of a tall figure, a stranger among them. 

But, ns the ceremony proceeded, and tho min¬ 
ister looking around on those present, camo to 
tho words, “If any one can show just cause why 
these two shall not he joined in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, I pray him speak now, or ever after 
hold his peace 1" As these words sounded forth, 
thero came a response: 

“ Hold," cried a calm, deep voice, which start¬ 
led all present, causing them to hold their breath, 
"/ can show why the wedding should proceed 
no further!” 

“ You / — who are von V * exclaimed Philip 
Cheover, starting forward with haughty look and 
tono, supporting the half-fainting form of his (al¬ 
most) bride on one arm, and instinctively placing 
his hand where lie usually curried his pistols. 
u IVho dares intrude hero ?" But when ho had 
taken a second look at the face of tho stranger, 
a livid pallor crept over his features, and his limbs 
shook beneath him. 

“ You recognize mo, then, Philip Cheover 1 
Three years have not made so great a clmngo in 
mo as you could wish, perhaps!” said that calm, 
thrilling voice. “ You, too, are looking tho sumo 
as who n wo visited my homo ibveo years ago—• 
you, to creep like a serpent, us you were, not only 
into my homo, but into the heart of mg heUothcd 
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filling her mind with base fabrications concerning 
mo! You did your work well, Philip Cheever 1 
Your tongue was smooth mill oily, nnd under 
cover of illness, you remained when I went forth 
again, and then won my nflianced. But, Philip 
Chccvcr, she was yours honorably—Ruth Bell 
was your wife—yet now you would seek to east 
her off, putting her aside with a lio 1 But X have 
the proofs of that wedding, and therefore you 
stand hero a perjured man !" 

“This marriage cannot tako place I” ho saul, 
turning again to the amazed minister. “If any 
further information is needed concerning the 
matter, it can. he obtained by writing to Robert 

Martin, lawyer, at B--And bowing low to 

the astonished company, ho went out. 

And while all eyes wero fastened on the 
speaker, none hud noticed that Philip Cheever 
Also left the room. And in tho confusion that 
followed, and tho increasing darkness of tho 
night, lie made his escape from the Crescent 
City, leaving behind a stricken heart—that of 
Gertrude Harlow. 

Two years more passed, and it was Christmas 
time. Within and about tho farmhouse there 
was little change. Farmer Martin had grown 
somewhat stouter, but there wero the same pleas¬ 
ant smile on the ruddy face, nnd tho same merry 
glance of the twinkling blue eyes. Tho black, 
shining hair of Mrs. Martin was streaked with 
silver, and the forehead traced by the lapse of 
time. With Ruth tho chnngc was greater tlmii 
when we saw her last; there wero the same dark, 
dreamy eyes, with a saddened look in their depths, 
the same beautiful hair of her girlhood, and 
health was in her rounded form. 

There were great preparations going on this 
Christmas, for Robert was expected homo. It 
was his fust visit for two years; ns he had been 
called to Europe on an important ease, and had 
hut just returned, after winning both the ease nnd 
fame in his absence; nnd no wonder thnt Mrs. 
Martin and Ruth had been more than ordinarily 
anxious for the expected one, who had not been 
with them for these two long years. 

“ Well, mother, here comes tho stage—and 
hero is Robert!” exclaimed Mr. Martin, ns just 
then, the stage made its appearance down tho 
turnpike. 

A tall, handsome man was soon in tho arms of 
his parents; then, turning to Ruth, lie greeted 
her ns in the days of their childhood, Robert 
Martin did not look so grave, as when ho last set 
foot in the farmhouse. That was ft happy Christ¬ 
mas time—the happiest which many n year had 
brought— uml one which also brought back the 


joy of tho past, nnd bade it sit down with them 
at tho festal board, 

“Ilnvo you heard anything from Philip 
Cheever?” asked Robert of his father, the next 
day in conversation. 

“Yes, yes; wo saw his;death in n Cnliforny 
paper, over a year ago; nnd after that, a letter 
caino to Ruthy from him, sent from Cnliforny by 
tho doctor who attended him in hia last sickness. 
It was an affecting letter, Robert. lie asked her 
forgiveness for the wrong ho had clone her, saying 
thnt ho was dying of consumption, in a strango 
land,with no friend but the kind doctor who attend¬ 
ed him—nnd begging her forgiveness for tho past, 
adding that ho could not die in peace unless she 
granted it. But site did not get the letter until 
after his death—poor fellow J Tho girl felt bad 
enough about it. Ho left her all his property at 
tho South, ‘ to make amends for his unkindness, 1 
he said. So our Ruthy’s a rich woman now— 
though I know that wont change your feelings a 
mite, Robert.” 

Tho tender look which came to Robert’s eyes, 
and lighted thorn with tho same dreamy expres¬ 
sion of his youth, was enough answer without 
tho words which followed: 

“And Ruth is freo now? Cheever—poor fob 
low!—God knows I did not wish his death—but 
Ruth will bo happier now, I believe.” 

In the springtime Robert camo again to tho 
farmhouse, and when ho returned to his city 
home, he carried with him Ruth Cheever ns his 
bride. They returned to tho plighted faith of 
their youth, and tho past was to them but a dim¬ 
ly remembered dream. 
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“ Whhw ! it is a bitter night I” 

Dr. Grey drew his cloak closer round him, 
bent his head forward to avoid the wind which 
tore madly up the street, and, crunching the 
snow under his firm, manly tread, strode for¬ 
ward. It*was a bitter night; dark, blustering, 
iand terribly cold. There was no snow falling, 
bnt the ground was covered with a white man¬ 
tle. frozen, even in freshlv-made footnrints. 

Hark I The Dootor paused in his rapid walk. 
He was standing in front of the entrance to a 
narrow court, which, lighted by one lamp on 
the street, looked dismal and dirty—a very 
kingdom of poverty and wretchedness. Hark! 
A low, wailing cry; such a cry of concentrated 
misery and agony as makes the blood thrill with 
sympathy for even an unknown cause. Again 
and again that bitter wail, not loud, but, oh! 
heartrending in its anguished tones. The Doc¬ 
tor turned up the court, followi g the sounds. 
At first it seemed utterly empty. It was after 
midnight, and even these abodes of squalid 
poverty were preferable to the street on such 
a fearful night; so the inhabitants of the 
wretched houses were aU within doors. All ? 
No; there was one outside. Guided by the 
cry, Dr. Grey found, crouched down by the 
steps of one of the houses, a tiny figure. 

“My child!” And a gentle hand was laid 
npon this outcast. 

The child started toiler feet, and would have 
darted away, but the same gentle hand detained 
her, firmly, but kindly, too. The rays of the 
street lamp fell across the eutrance to the court 
full upon the child, and the Doctor shuddered 
to see bare feet, arms, and head, on this cold 
winter’s night—a calico dress and a thin shawl 
were the only protection against the biting 
air. 

“My child, what are you doing out here in 
the cold ?” 

A repetition of the cry which had at first at¬ 
tracted him was the only reply. 

“ What is the matter ? Tell me 1 ” 

“ I want mamma 1 oh, I want my mamma I” 
And. the grief once expressed in words, the 
child broke forth into bitter sobbing. 

“Where is she ?” 

“They took her away in a box in a cart. 
Oh, I want her so bad I" 

“ Where do you live ?” 


“ Nowhere 1” 

“ Where did your mother live ?” 

“Inhere.” 

Dr. Grey knocked loudly at the door of the 
house indicated by the child’s finger. He re¬ 
peated the summons twice, and then a voice 
from an upper window called, “ Hilloo 1 Who ’8 
there?” 

“ How came this child in the street on such 
anight ?” 

“I don’t know. She’s no child of mine. 
Mother died yesterday, buried to-day—pauper 
funeral. Somebody else took her room. That’s 
all I know about it. Why don’t somebody 
take her to the almshouse? Take her your¬ 
self.” And the head was withdrawn from the 
window. 

“ You will perish here in the cold,” said the 
Doctor, to the child, who had crouched down 
again in her old position. “Will you come 
with me ?” 

“ Where ? To mamma ?” 

“ Should you like a nice warm supper, and 
to go to sleep by a fire ?" 

The child seemed awed by the magnificence 
of the proposal; but, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, said, “ Yes.” 

Dr. Grey took her hand, and led her from 
the court. She was so tiny that the sight of 
the red feet running over the frozen ground, 
trying, in spite of the evident stiffness of her 
whole body, to keep pace with the Doctor’s 
long strides, was too much for him. He stooped 
down, lifted the poor little figure in his strong 
arms, and, regardless of her dirty rags, he held 
her like a babe across his breast, folded the 
large cloak closely round her, and then resumed 
his rapid walk towards home. 

Who was Dr. Grey? I thought you would 
ask that question. 

Dr. Grey was, to use his sister’s phrase, one 
of the leading physicians of Philadelphia, al¬ 
though, at the time my story opens, he had 
only j ust completed his thirty-ninth year. He 
followed his profession because he loved it, for 
his income, independent of his professional 
fees, was more than sufficient for his wants. 

Dr. Grey lived in a handsome house on W- 

Street, with a housekeeper and one servant. 
He was a widower. For six years there had 
been with him, companion and wife, a gentle, 
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qniet woman, whose love was the joy of his 
existence, and whose loss, mourned now for 
three years, was irreparable. A little, bine- 
eyed girl, his only child, followed her mother 
in a few weeks, on her own fifth birthday. 
Was there a tender remembrance of this little 
one in the Doctor’s mind as he took the poor, 
motherless child to his bosom? Need I say 
that Dr. Grey owned a warm, loving heart, 
fnll of generous impulses, purely philanthropic, 
and an open hand for charity? 

Home at last I The servant and housekeeper, 
Mrs. Sullivan, were both asleep; but there 
was a large fire in the library, and the gas 
burned brightly. The Doctor placed bis little 
charge in a large arm-chair, threw a shawl 
over the poor red feet, and then, after a long 
yawn and stretch; threw aside cloak and hat, 
and stood himself before the fire. 

He was not handsome, this hero of mine; 
there was no classic profile, radiant orbs, or 
waving curls to make him attractive. He was 
very tall, yet his figure was so well-proportioned, 
his chest so full, shoulders so broad, and his 
motions so graceful, easy, and manly, that it 
was not until he stood contrasted with other 
men that his height was noticed. His face was 
an honest, good face, full of intellect, with 
large, heavily-marked features, a full blue eye, 
and a large month stocked with white, even 
teeth. The hair was light, and curled in tight, 
crisp ourls. Altogether, such a face and figure 
as you, reader, would like if you were seeking 
a true friend and protector. 

It was a strong contrast to this vigorous 
manliness, the little girl in the arm-chair, 
whose large, eager eyes were wandering over 
the room with wondering onriosity. She was 
so small, so very thin, with such a hungry, 
pinched look, that the Doctor felt his eyes 
moisten as he looked down upon her. Every 
feature of the little thin face was pinohed and 
sharpened by cold, and her hair, cropped olosely 
to the head, gave her a pitifully cold look, too. 
Looking out from such a wasted face, her eyes 
looked immensely large, and, being very dark, 
gave her an eager, almost wolfish expression. 

“ Are you hungry?” asked the Doctor. 

“Almost starved 1 You promised me some 
supper if I came with you.” 

“ Stay here, then, till I come back.” And, 
lighting a candle, the Doctor went from the 
room. 

He soon returned with a large bowlful of 
broken bread, over which he had poured warm 
milk. The child ate it like one famished, 
hastily, eagerly; and scraped the spoon round 


the bowl after the last mouthful, as if as much 
more would be acceptable. 

Dr. Grey wheeled her chair nearer the fire, 
and sat down beside her. 

“ Are you warm enough ?” 

“ O yes 1 ” And a sigh of intense satisfaction 
said more than the words. The tear stains 
were still on her poor little cheeks, but she 
neither cried nor sobbed now. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ ‘Darling’ and ‘You torment.’ ” 

“What?” 

“Mamma always called me ‘Darling,’ and 
the rest of the folks called me ‘You torment,’ 
or ‘ Little plague.’ ” 

“ But what is your real name ?” 

“Iguessit’s ‘Darling.’ Papa used to call me 
so; but he was taken away in a box, too. He 
took some stuff out of a bottle; I saw him. He 
thought I was asleep; but I wasn’t. I read 
the name, ‘ Poison 1’ Mamma taught me to 
read; so I’m sure. We used to live in the 
country, it was nice there ; but that was ever 
so long ago. Oh, please, sir, I’m warm now; 
won’t you show me where they’ve put my 
mamma ?” 

Looking beyond the little wasted figure, Dr. 
Grey seemed to see a fair child’s face, and hear 
a little pleading voice which had so often 
wrung his heart asking, “ Papa, where is mam¬ 
ma ?” A gush of tender memories for a mo¬ 
ment almost overpowered him, then liis resolve 
was taken. This child, so lonely, orphaned, 
outcast, and desolate, should be his charge. 
The Doctor bent over her, and kissed her 
forehead softly, saying— 

“Your mamma cannot come to you again, 
my child. Will you be my little girl ?” 

“ Your little girl! I had rather have mamma, 
indeed, sir.” 

“ That cannot be, little one I You shall lie 
my little girl. You shall have even her name 
and he said in a low, solemn voice the maiden 
name of his wife, and the name of his own 
darling, Ada Morton. “Will you remember 
Ada Morton ?” 

“ Yes, I know, but—” then she hesitated. 

“Well, child.” 

“ If I am your little girl, won’t yon call me 
darling?” His pet name for his own bine- 
eyed child. A long pause, while the doctor 
sat silent. Then he rose, drew a sofa near the 
fire, placed the child upon it gently ; covered 
her warmly with a heavy shawl, and having 
made her comfortable for the night, he kissed 
her again softly, and in a voice loving, tender 
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as her own mother’s, he said: “ Go to sleep 
now, darling.” 

In his own dreams, hovering ever near him, 
were two bright forms. One, fair and pure, in 
angel’s guise, looking lovingly into his face, 
and beside her, clasping her hand, there was 
always a child’s figure. Was it so f Do not 
kindly deeds, undertaken with Christian love 
and charity, bring near to us, waking or sleep¬ 
ing, the spirits of those called from our side 
here, to watch over us from above t God grant 
it may be so! 

There was great consternation the next morn¬ 
ing in the housekeeper’s room, when the Doctor 
carried his little charge in to Mrs. Sullivan. 
Yet, when the skin was purified by a warm bath, 
and a suit of clean clothes which Esther, the 
servant, procured at a store where children’s 
olothes were kept ready made, Mrs. Sullivan 
relented. The child was so subdued and quiet, 
and answered any questions with so much 
modesty, that the good woman was, at last, 
quite pleased. Ada, as we must call her now, 
had been the child evidently of people of edu¬ 
cation, for, in strange contrast to her late abode, 
and her own shabby attire, her language was 
correct, and her manner quiet and gentle. 

Dr. Grey was in his office when his little 
charge knocked modestly at the door. Coming 
in quietly, in answer to his call, she went to 
his side, and slid a poor little wasted hand into 
his broad one. 

“ If you please, sir, the lady up stairs said I 
was to thank you. Am I to stay here 1” 

“ Yes. Come up on my knee. So I Yon 
are to stay here until you get fat and rosy, and 
then you shall go to school. What is that 
around your neck ?" 

It was a piece of black ribbon, and Ada drew 
it out until a plain gold Ting was seen sus¬ 
pended from it. 

“ The lady gave me the ribbon; I had it on 
a string. One of the men that took my mamma 
away pulled this ring off her finger and told 
me to keep it. He said it was mamma’s wed¬ 
ding ring. I may keep it, mayn’t I ?” 

“ Certainly ! My ohild, how old are you ?” 

“ Thirteen ! I was thirteen a little while ago, 
because mamma bought me a little cake out 
of the money for the shirts, and said it was 
her darling’s thirteenth birthday. 0 dear! 
Mamma was sick the very next day, and all 
the money was spent, and we hadn’t any fire, 
or anything to eat except some little scraps the 
people down stairs gave us. And when they 
took mamma away, one of the women took her 
clothes and mine, all except my oldest gown 


and the little shawl, and sent me out in the 
street. She told me not to come back, but 
when it got dark I did go back, becanse”—and 
the poor little lip quivered—‘ ‘ I wanted mamma 
so bad.” 

Mrs. Marston, the Doctor's sister, smiled con¬ 
temptuously at his proposal, a few days later, 
to place the child in her family, utterly re¬ 
fusing to allow her daughter Helen to suffer, 
from contact with the little stranger. Ada 
wonld probably have remained with Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van, but the Dootor decided to pay a long talked 
of visit to Europe, and he made his arrange¬ 
ments to place her at school during his absence. 
There was, however, one whole month of inter¬ 
course between the child and her adopted 
father. Gentle, winning, and intelligent, Ada 
found her way speedily to the Doctor’s heart. 
“ Darling” grew to be a familiar sound upon 
his lips once more, and her gentle voice never 
sounded sweeter than when her lips syllabled 
“ Father.” 

Spring found Ada pleasantly placed in a 
large boarding-school, trying hard to fulfil the 
Doctor’s parting injunction to study hard, and 
be quite an accomplished lady when he re¬ 
turned. 

I must carry my readers forward over a space 
of seven years, and then introduce them again 
to the Doctor’s home. In the parlor, near the 
fire, were seated three persons, Mrs. Marston, 
her daughter Helen, and our old friend Dr. 
Grey. The Doctor has been home from Europe 
only a few months. During his absence Mr. 
Marston, dying suddenly, left his widow and 
Helen poor, having lost in business even his 
wife’s property, inherited, like her brother’s, 
from their father. 'When the news reached 
Dr. Grey, then in Germany, he wrote to his 
sister to take possession of his house, and at 
the same time made ample provision of money 
for her comfort. Three years more he lingered 
in Europe, and came home to find his quiet 
house one of the leading mansions of fashion, 
with his sister and niece the gayest revellers of 
the circle who visited it. Always courteous 
and kind, he submitted to this infliction, even 
consenting to escort them out, and be lionized 
at home for a short time ; at first this was very 
well, but it grew tiresome, and, thinking of the 
long letters written and received during his 
seven years’ absence, his thoughts turned to 
the little child of his adoption with an intense 
longing. He loved and petted his beautiful 
niece, fondling her golden curls, and praising 
her bright beauty; but her frivolous pursuits, 
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shallow mind, and superficial accomplishments 
made her a poor companion for such a man as 
Dr. Grey, and he determined to call Ada home. 

“It is almost time for the train,” cried the 
Doctor, starting np: “I must go meet that 
child.” 

Mrs. Marston spoke: “She can get along 
well enough, I dare say 1 How yon do go on 
about that girl. ” 

For once the Doctor spoke sternly to his 
sister: “She is my adopted daughter. Yon 
will treat her as my child. Remember!” and 
he left the room, and a few moments later his 
sister knew that he had left the house by the 
echo of the street door closing. 

The parlor clock must have been wrong, for 
Dr. Grey had scarcely left the house when a 
carriage drove up, trunks were brought into 
the entry, and then the parlor door opened. 

Mrs. Marston looked up, and Helen rose. 
A tall graceful figure, in a travelling dress of 
dark-gray merino, a close bonnet and thick veil, 
came in. For an instant she hesitated, then 
advancing towards Mrs. Marston, she said— 

“ Mrs. Marston, I presume. Dr. Grey told 
me that you were here. I am Ada Morton.” 

“Pray be seated,”said Mrs. Marston, taking 
no notice of Ada’s outstretched hand ; “ Dr. 
Grey has just gone to the station to meet you.” 

Helen sank languidly back into her chair 
without any other greeting than a cool polite 
bow. 

Chilled and disappointed, Ada sat down. 

“ Will you not take off your things ?” said 
Mrs. Marston coldly, after a few moments of 
embarrassed silence. 

Ada, finding the room oppressively warm, 
after the cold air outside, threw aside her bon¬ 
net and cloak. Seven years had changed the 
little frail child to a beautiful woman. Without 
perfect regularity of features, the dark eyes 
full of intellectual expression, and the beauti¬ 
fully shaped, sensitive mouth, with a clear 
complexion and rich healthy color, made her 
face ,a lovely one to look upon. Soft full curls, 
short, and of a rich dark brown, Bhaded the face. 
The figure was tall and finely developed, with 
a ladylike graceful ease in every movement. 
Her hands white, well-shaped, and small, had 
one peculiarity, restlessness. Now, embar¬ 
rassed, uneasy, and sorely wounded, Ada’s face 
was grave and quiet, but the fingers of her 
delicate hands laced themselves together, sepa¬ 
rated, and were in perpetual motion. 

The hall door opened suddenly, there was a 
quick manly tread across the entry, and then 
Dr. Grey opened the parlor door. Forgetting 


the criticising eyes fixed upon her, Ada had risen 
from her chair, and stood waiting. Dr. Grey 
gave one glance round the room, and then held 
out both hands to the young girl. As she 
placed hers within them, he drew her closely 
to him, printed one kiss only on her forehead, 
as he whispered “ Darling 1” 

It was in vain for Ada to try to speak. Every 
time she attempted it, a flood of recollections, 
instances of the thoughtful care that had pro¬ 
vided for every want for seven years, overcame 
her, and after a long, close, silent embrace, ns 
the Doctor released her, she bent her head 
down over his hands, and sobbed with emo¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Grey drew her again into his arms, 
and led her silently into the library, where, 
seven years before, he had first resolved to be 
her friend. Nobly had he fulfilled his then 
silent pledge. For a few moments he let her 
weep, then, placing her gently in an arm-chair, 
he softly stroked back the curls from the 
flushed face, saying— 

“Try to compose yourself, my child. You 
are at home now, away from any annoyance. 
You are to be the comfort of my old age, is it 
not so, Ada?” 

Ah, there was the smile he wished to see. 
There was certainly no sign of old age in his 
vigorous frame, and frank face. 

“ Can this be the little girl I sent to school, 
when I went away ? Look up, Ada. So 1 The 
picture you sent me was very good, excellent, 
but the original surpasses my expectations. 
Dear me 1”—and he drew himself erect—“I 
do begin to feel old with such a grown-up 
daughter.” 

Ada tried again to speak some words of grati¬ 
tude, but her eyes filled up, and she conld only 
press her lips upon the hand which clasped 
her own so fondly. 

Seeing how it was, the Doctor drew np a 
chair and began to converse with her upon 
subjeots not likely to affect her powerfully. He 
questioned her about her school life, referring 
to passages in her letters in a way whioh showed 
he had read them attentively, and was inte¬ 
rested in their contents. He had been sure, 
from her correspondence, that her fine mind 
had improved every opportunity of cultivation, 
and every talent had been well applied, bnt now 
he found added to this, a graceful manner, alow- 
toned musical voice, a face with ever varying 
expression, and great conversational powers. 
He led her back to the parlor after three hours’ 
conversation, well pleased with the child of bis 
adoption. 
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Mrs. Marston and Helen, in the mean time, 
had consulted with dismay as to the probable 
influence of this intruder, as they considered 
her. Helen had always considered herself as 
her uncle’s heiress, and Mrs. Marston looked 
upon the post of mistress in her brother’s house 
as her position by right. They had expected 
to see an awkward school girl, whom they 
might put aside, order and control; but in the 
place of this, to see Ada a graceful, beantiful 
woman, as they were forced to own, entirely 
disconcerted them. 

“ Dear me, Helen I” said her mother, fret¬ 
fully, “ I don’t see why yon do not exert your¬ 
self more to please your Uncle Robert. If you 
were more devoted to him, he would not have 
brought this girl here, and then she would 
probably have married somebody, and been out 
of the way.” 

“ It is of no use to look back,” said Helen, 
languidly; “ the mischief is done!” 

“ Hot if you will try to gain some influence 
over your uncle. I do wish you would show 
some interest, Helen. I declare, for so brilliant 
and gay a girl as you are in society, you are 
very dull and stupid at home.” 

“ What can I say ? The girl is here ; Uncle 
Robert will probably pet her to death; well, 
she is far more likely to marry here, amongst 
so many gentlemen, than in that out of the way 
place, where she went to sohool.” 

“ I suppose we must introduce her into 
society.” 

“0 yes. Unole will probably insist upon 
that.” 

Dr. Grey did insist upon it. Never was his 
love for Ada shown so strongly as in this. It 
was so sweet, after his round of professional 
visits, to come home, find Ada waiting for him, 
and pass an hour or two in sooial chat, that it 
required no small amonnt of self-sacrifioe to 
plead business letters or study as an excuse 
for insisting upon her going out with his sister 
and Helen. He could scarcely have told you 
how Ada made a change in his whole life, yet 
he felt it deeply. No daughter could have 
been more loving or dutiful. Mrs. Marston’s 
time was so fully occupied with calls, parties, 
concerts, and the thousand engagements of a 
worldly woman, that she was but little at home. 

The Dootor’s library was the first room that 
brightened with Ada’s presence. A woman’s 
skilful fingers, guided by love and gratitude, 
soon gave the room an air of cosiness it had 
never before possessed. Each room he was in 
the habit of frequenting soon showed signs of 
the care of a woman of refined taste, and gra¬ 


dually the Doctor yielded to her entreaties, 
and allowed her actual presence to add its 
brightness to his home. 

Tea over, dressing-gown and slippers donned, 
Mrs. Marston and Helen either ont or receiving 
oompany, and then the library brightened. 
Dr. Grey soon threw aside all business in the 
evenings, unless an unexpected call took him 
out, and Ada had little trouble in convincing 
him that she far preferred these quiet home 
pleasures to the most brilliant assemblies. A 
piano was added to the furniture of the library, 
and Dr. Grey found that, under the inspiring 
influence of a fine pianist and a rich, full, cul¬ 
tivated contralto voice, his own deep bass was 
still pure and strong, and could fill its place in 
a duet with great credit. 

“I declare, little daughter, I am growing 
young again,” he said, one evening, after a 
merry dnet from L’Elisire d’Amour. 

“ Young again, papa! Why, you never were 
old!" 

“0 yes, I am. Forty-seven—double your 
age, and six over. Think of that 1” 

“ Nonsense 1 You are as young and hand¬ 
some as—as—well, positively, I cannot think of 
anybody so strong and splendid as Dr. Grey.” 

“ Flatterer 1 Ada, I cannot return the com¬ 
pliment. You are not looking so well as you 
were when you first came home. Are you ill t” 

“No; perfectly well.” 

“You are paler, and you have a triqjf of 
sighing. You are not in lore ?” 

Ada laughed merrily. 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“I—papa, sit down here, and let me take 
this low stool beside you. So 1 Now I will 
tell you why I am pale and sad. If I pain you, 
you are kind, and will forgive me.” 

“ Why, Ada, what a prelude I I am afraid 
there is more in this than I thought.” 

Ada did not answer. She sat looking with a 
sad, earnest gaze into the Doctor’s face for some 
minutes, and then whispered: “My friend, my 
benefactor, how can I leave you !” 

“ Leave me, Ada 1 Are you insane ?” 

“ No; it must be so 1 I have lived a life of 
luxury and idleness too long; I must brave the 
world now, and repay your long years of love 
by applying the education you have given me 
to my own support.” 

“ Ada, this is folly. Have I ever made you 
feel that yon were not my own child ? You are 
as dear to me.” 

“ It is not that. I cannot tell you in words 
the depth of my gratitude, and, were we 
alone—” 
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"All, I rob!” —and the Doctor’s brow grew 
stern. "Mrs. Sullivan told me that my sister 
had insulted you more than once, yet I had 
hoped your own gentle sweetness would have 
disarmed her without my interference. Now—” 

“ Now, yon will not let me be the cause of 
trouble between my kindest friend and his 
sister. You will let me go away where I can 
keep a little school, or teach music, and where 
you can sometimes come to see me.” 

" Never I You am my daughter by the strong¬ 
est ties of love. Shall my daughter work while 
I have more than enough for her wants f No) 
Do not speak of this again, Ada; it pains me. 
Qo to bed now; I have some letters to write.” 

“ You are not angry!” 

" Angry with you!”—and he drew her to his 
breast with a close, passionate embrace. “No, 
darling. Go, go now!” And he hurried her 
from the room. 

Dr. Grey was a man of energy and strong 
will, charitable and kind; but, when roused, 
stern and bitter in his anger. As Ada was 
speaking, a fierce wrath had risen in his heart 
against his sister. He paced the library with 
hasty, impatient steps until this feeling was 
quieted, and then, sweeping across his heart, 
came a still deeper pain. He had known for 
some time, ever since her return from school, 
that his love for Ada had changed from the 
fatherly feeling he had at first felt, and that as 
he had loved his wife, Ada Morton, in his 
youth, with as deep, earnest a passion, he 
loved her namesake now. That she had been 
insulted, taunted with her dependence upon 
him, and that, too, by his sister, under his roof, 
goaded him past endurance. Still, above this 
was a keener pang. Ada loved him with a 
daughter’s devotion, and he feared to disturb 
this trusting love by a declaration of his own 
passion. If she could not return it, he knew 
her pure, womanly heart too well to doubt that 
she would leave him. No 1 he must stifle back 
his love, keep the confidence bo precious to 
him that she now bestowed, and, above all, he 
must guard her from a repetition of insnlt. A 
tap at the library door roused him from this 
train of painful reflection. 

“ Come in.” And Mrs. Marston obeyed the 
summons. 

‘’’Following the thoughts which were still in 
his heart, Dr. Grey, without asking his sister’s 
errand, spoke to her of Ada. 

"Robert,” said Mrs. Marston, "since you 
have opened this subject, allow me to speak. I 
cannot see you any longer the dupe of this base, 
designing girl, and not warn you. You look 


upon her as your adopted child, your daughter. 
Are you blind, Robert Grey, that you cannot 
see that Ada Morton loves you; not as your 
daughter, but as your wife loved you oncef 
She is using all her arts to win you to return 
this love. I have done my duty, and warned 
you. I leave you to reflect upon what I have 
said.” 

There was no answer. Dr. Grey was stunned, 
confused by his sister’s warning. Mrs. Marston 
left the library, and he sat down again like a 
man in a dream. Could this be true f Was 
such nnutterable happiness really in store for 
him? He could scarcely endure to wait till 
morning before ascertaining the truth of this 
assertion of his sister, but his habitual strong 
self-control kept even this flood of happiness 
in check, and, after a long self-communion, he 
went up to his own room, and fell into a deep, 
peaceful sleep. 

Passing down the stairs to get a glass of wa¬ 
ter from the dining-room, Ada Morton, through 
the open door of the library, heard Mrs. Mar- 
ston’s voice, and one sentence reached her 
distinct and clear—"Are you blind, Robert 
Grey, that you cannot see that Ada Morton 
loves you; not as your daughter, but as your 
wife loved you once ?” 

Her secret, her secret that she had guarded 
and concealed as a woman guards nothing else 
save such a secret, spoken out thus! She flew 
up again to her own room, and, closing the door, 
tried to compose herself. How he must despise 
her I She looked back on the past year, for it 
was just one year since her return from school. 
O the terrible anguish and humiliation of that 
hour I She had given her love unsought; for 
not one word or aotion could she recall to war¬ 
rant her in supposing that Robert Grey loved 
her save as his adopted daughter. How could 
she face him again, with the consciousness that 
he possessed her seoret f 

Dr. Grey breakfasted alone the next morning. 
Mrs. Marston and Helen never came down at 
that early hour; but, during the past year, 
Ada had always breakfasted with him. He 
waited for some time, in the hope that she 
would come down; but, as she did not appear, 
he sent the servant to say that he would like 
to speak to her before he went out. 

"Miss Morton is out,” said the servant, re¬ 
turning. 

"Out!” 

" Yes, sir. The bed ain’t tumbled; I guess 
she went out last evening.” 

Putting the girl aside, Dr. Grey went up to 
Ada's room. - A little note lay upon the dress- 
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ing-table, directed to himself. He tore it open, 
to read:— 

My friend and benefactor : Your sister has 
discovered and revealed to yon the secret which, 
for the past year, I have moat jealously guarded. 

I do not ask you to spare your contempt for a 
woman who has given her heart unsought. I 
can only repeat, for this is not a time to deny 
it, I love you! The tender gratitude of my 
childhood needed but the constant intercourse 
of the past year with your noble nature to 
ripen into such devotion as a woman feels but 
once in her life, l’ity me, forgive me! I know 
how presumptuous it must seem to you that I, 
an outcast child, the object of your noble cha¬ 
rity for so many years, should dare to place my 
love on a level witli hers whose name you have 
given me. 1 cannot stay here to see your kind, 
fatherly love change to contemptuous pity. 
Do not seek me, for I can never return. To 
relieve any anxiety you may feel, let me add 
that, thanks to your liberality, I have a good 
stock of ready money, and also a certificate of 
ability to teach, from my former teacher. Fare¬ 
well, my friend. Believe me, that always, 
through the lonely life now before me, the 
memory of the past year will be my sweetest 
solace. Farewell. Ada. 

Lost! Such bliss within his grasp, and lost 
again! That day, the next, for many days, 
weeks, months, Dr. Grey tried to obtain some 
clue to the wanderer’s retreat. In vain 1 She 
seemed to have sunk into the earth, so com¬ 
pletely had she disappeared. Finding his home 
utterly wearisome in Ada’s absence, Dr. Grey 
took the occasion of Helen’s marriage to a rich 
young broker, who had inherited a flourishing 
business from his lather, to close his house; 
and, after settling an annuity upon his sister, 
who went to reside with Helen, he again left 
home to travel in Europe. 

“ Mamma, will our new governess come to¬ 
day ?” said Minnie Hayes, nestling close to her 
mother’s side. 

“Yes, dear, I think so. Where is Laura?” 

“Dp stairs. Will Miss Morton go to St. 
Thomas with us ?” 

“Yes, dear, of course! Why, you know 
that.” • 

Mrs. Hayes was a wealthy widow, who resided 
in St. Thomas. Being on a visit in New York, 
with her twin daughters, Minnie and Laura, 
she had advertised for a governess to accompany 
her on her return to the West Indies, and Ada 
Morton, from her quiet boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia, had answered the advertisement. The 


correspondence being satisfactory, Ada had ac¬ 
cepted the situation, and while Robert Grey 
sought her in every place he could think of, 
she was on her way to St. Thomas, as governess 
to Mrs. Hayes’ children. 

Two years later, we find Ada seated on the 
open veranda of Mrs. Hayes’ house, with her 
two little charges beside her. Two years had 
changed Ada. She was paler and sadder. 
Her life had been one of trial since she left Dr. 
Grey’s. Mrs. Hayes, a spoiled child herself, 
was over-indulgent to her children, and disposed 
to lay the blame for every fault upon Ada. 
The thousand little trials of a teacher’s life were 
made much more severe by the consciousness 
that each effort would be thought wrong, each 
motive misnnderstood. The bitterness of me¬ 
mory tried her too. Every day of patient toil 
was followed by hours of sleepless thought, 
when the reoollection of the kind care which 
had guarded her past life rose distinctly before 
her. An intense longing to hear the voice she 
loved so well, and see the kind, frank face of her 
first best friend, made her life almost unendura¬ 
ble. Yet these two years of discipline were 
probably the most useful of Ada’s life. She 
had with her ever the one happy thought that 
she had acted with dignity and modesty, and 
every dollar earned by her own exertions 
seemed worth double the sums her adopted 
father’s liberal hand had showered upon her. 

“MissMorton,” said Laura, “tell us the story 
about the poor little girl again. She mnst have 
looked so funny without any clothes except 
rags.” 

“ Miss Morton,” said Minnie, “ did you know 
that little girl ?” 

“ Quite well, Minnie 1” 

“ And she was very, very poor?” 

“ Without home, food, or clothes, Minnie.” 

“ And the kind gentleman took her home and 
fed her on bread and milk. Wasn’t he good, 
Miss Morton ?” 

“ Oh, my, how she must have loved him 1” 
oried Minnie. 

Ada did not answer. The children discussed 
the story as far as she had told them, but their 
voices fell on her ear conveying no sense in 
their words. Back, back through the long vista 
of years to the night when Dr. Grey first met 
her. Oh, the ma»y memories called up by tlio 
children’s questions! Her reverie was broken 
by Mrs. Hayes' voice. 

“Miss Morton, I wish you to come into the 
parlor for a few moments with the children. 
My old friend, Mr. Colton, is here,, and wishes 
to see them. By the way, Miss Morton, have I 
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not heard you mention a Dr. Grey? Has he 
Wen travelling in Europe lately 1” 

“ I have not heard I” 

“Mr. Colton has with him a Dr. Grey, who 
has been travelling with him, and since his 
health has been so much broken, has tended 
him as a physician, and accompanied him 
here.” 

Ada’s voice did not tremble as she replied— 

“ Pray excuse my coming in. The children 
will go, but 1—I—my head aches badly.” 

Somewiiat wondering at an objection made by 
one usually so obedient, Mrs. Hayes motioned 
the children to follow her. She apologized in the 
parlor for the long absence, and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s indisposition as an excuse for bringing 
the children in, herself. 

“Miss Morton I” 

Dr. Grey started up. “ Ill, did you say f I 
think I know the lady !” and without farther 
preface the Dootor Btepped out to satisfy him¬ 
self. 

Upon the veranda, faint, dizzy with emotion, 
Ada was trying to control herself sufficiently to 
go up stairs to avoid meeting her benefactor. 

“ Ada 1 my child 1 my love I” 

The clear, well known voice in her ear. 
Strong firm hands raising her to clasp her to the 
heart over which she reigned. She looked into 
his face. There was no pity there, none of the 
contempt she had dreaded. Love and joy 
beamed from the kindly eyes, and in the music 
of the dear voice she could read the Btrong 
emotion of his heart. There was no question 
asked. Without one word of explanation Ada 
knew that she was beloved. She lay upon his 
breast quietly, happy, and for a time there was 
entire silence. Then he bent down over her, 
and whispered: “ My wife, is it not f ” 

She answered only by laying her head down 
upon his breast, but they understood each 
other at last. They conversed for a long time, 
and his parting greeting when he at last left 
her was conveyed in one word only. He clasped 
her closely, and pressed his lips to hers, and 
then in a low voice said, softly, “ Darling !” 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

SEASIDE INCIDENT. THE SECBET OF TIIE SEA. 

Ik an afternoon of early summer, a young anti 
handsome man, dressed in deep mourning, stood 
upon the brow of a cliff on the northerly shore 
of the wild anil surf-bcatcn promontory of Na¬ 
ha nt, gazing forth upon the broad Atlantic. A 
storm of three days’ duration had rolled away 
tlut morning after having expended its fury, but 
though the sky was cloudless and the air light I 
and bland, the wild commotion of the deep had 
not rot subsided. The huge blue billows, tumnl- I 
tuous and crested with glittering scales, came 
rolling in in thick battalions, and dashed upon 
the brown rocks, flinging the spray high up the 
cliff- Foiled by the adamantine barriers, they 
with do; tv, hoarsely murmuring, only to gather 
their might and return to the assault, like 
warriors, scattered and repulsed, bat rallying 
bravely again and. again, and' Kriving to obtain 
victory. Close in shore the little fishing-boats 



“It is long since I hare gooe.foto society," 
replied Belmont, rsrllj; 
do myself the honor of acccpdjfr yoa?;tstT 
tation." .• ^3 

So his new friendat bpk a co rdial Joare of him, 
and be was left to JhMdtfjfetbostraQgo revela¬ 
tions they had mad^^Hp^kmg'past midnight 
before tlQmbercl^^^^B^^^’PQs bnln^u 
in a whirl with lac*’* 


narrarire had pntinfl 


iWfldind 'wonder- 


BELMONT RESCUING - 


STRANGE LADY. 


'Prom time to tiind he 'heard of -the wretched 
woman who bore his name; but what he heard 


danced like corks on the uneren sea, while, too only plunged him into deeper gloom and shame. 


far off for any motion to bo discerned, white soils 
gleamed like specks of silver along the horizon. 


Thus he learned that she had rapidly disposed of 
her property; he heard of wild adventures in 


It was an exhilarating picture for a lover of which she was engaged, and of disreputable 

nature, yet the lonely observer on the cliff gave associations that she formed. A sort of morbid 


no tokous of animation as he gazed upon it. 
Erect, motionless and statuc-likc, he stood with 
unmoving eyes and unparted lips, and the im¬ 
press of deep sorrow on his rigid features. 

But at last, nt the approach of footsteps ho 
started, and with a rapid glance at the figures of 


craving that he had to trace her career, was 
faithfully ministered to by his paid agents in 
New York. Still he hesitated to appeal to the 
law to sever the bonds that yet linked their dis¬ 
cordant natures. # 

At last came a period during which he learned 


where - it was" possTble^Kister alanding.^But 
hero his feet slipped on the jagged weed-grown 
rocks, and he would have fallen back exhausted, 
bat for the aid of the $ld man who had succeeded 
in reaching the point, and bracing himself in a 
cranny of the rock, grasped Belmont's hand and 
aided him in getting ashore with his helpless 
bnrthcn. 

[bee exgraving.] 

Together they now boro her beyond the reach 
of the gathering tide. 

“My cottage is hard by,” said Belmont, “and 


from deirij, bearing the name name as the woman not intended for a mermaid." ‘ -• - 

who had caused him so much wo! It was the So they walked forth in company. The gaiety 
most singular coincidence in the world. of his companion* banished for a season Bd- 

“ I have hinted at a great mystery,” said Inez, ment’s deep gloom, and he was surprised bim- 


fnl bad been the working* .of their destinies! 
;How much both had suffered ! And how lorcly 
Vs* the true In«z! What gentleness in her ex¬ 
pression ! what modesty in the recital of her ad¬ 
ventures ! How young to have, endured so 
tnueh! When, finally befell asleep, the figure 
of the fair young stranger flitted through his 
dreams. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
second love. 

Eakly on the following morning, Belmont, 
after having carefully dressed himself, repaired 
to the Naham hotel. He found the count and 
Inez, both of whom received him with the ut¬ 
most cordiality, walking on the piazza- After 
the interchange of compliments and inquiries, the 
count proposed that they should stroll upon the 
rocks. 

“ I hate to waste an hour of this bright day in¬ 
doors,” said be. “ The bracing air renews my 
youth, and I never tire of gazing on that blue 
and boundless sea. And as for Inez,” he added, 

“ I think we can prevent licr attempting another 
imitation of Sappho, and retain her on the 
Leu cad ion promontorr.” 

“No four of that, unde,” answered Inez, 
gaily. , "I am satisfied by experiment that I was 
not intended for a mermaid.” * ' * _ - 

So they walked forth in company. The gaiety 
of his companions banished for a season Bel- 


smiling—“ a secret of the 6ca; bat I will explain 
myself.” 

And she related thar scries of adventures 
with which our readers arc already acquainted; 


self to find that his sportivo humor kept pace 
with theirs, and that playful repartee* and jest* 
rose readily to his unaccustomed lips. 

But when, sitting down together on the rocks, 


a lady and gentleman who were drawing near, nothing concerning her, and then a letter which 


[BEE engraving.) for ,,{,0 was indeed the daughter of Rodrigo in the shadow of a cliff, silence fell upon the 

Together they now boro her beyond the reach Alvarez, the Cadiz merchant. It appeared that party, his gloom and embarrassment returned, 

of the gathering tide. some hours after leaving the pirate bark in her Yet he was the first to break the painful silence. 

“My cottage is hard by,” said Belmont, “and attire, she had Irecn pickcff up by a Span- “ Count dc Miruflor,” he said—" I have to ask 

there you can procure feminine assistance for ish vessel bound for Cadiz. On arriving there, your pardon for a piece of deception I practised 


he was about moving away, when a voice called apprized him that she was probably no more, 
on him to remain. A shawl and Ixmnct with some other articles of 

I begyour pardon, senor,” said the stranger, dress, identified as hers, had been found upon a 


“ bat will you have the extreme goodness to pier-head which projected at the North River, 

direct me to tho Spouting Horn ?—wo were told That night she had been forcibly expelled from 

it was in this neighborhood.” a concert-room in which she had exhibited hcr- 

c have tran<Iated tho phrase he used into self in a state of noisy intoxication—so low had 
intelligible English—ho spoke in a jargon which she fallen—and exasperation and shame had pro- 

made it difficult to comprehend his meaning. bubly impelled the wretched woman to close her 

His accent and the use of the word “senor,” career. 

betrayed his nationality, however, and the moody It was with contrasted feelings that Belmont 
watcher on the cliff asked him, in Spanish, if he heard this news; his sense of relief was not ! 

understood that tongue. unmixed with sorrow. He had loved her, and 

kes, replied the stranger, delightedly, “I some embers of the old affection lingered yet. 
am a Spaniard.’ Directly after this he was summoned to New 

The gentleman in mourning coldly gave him York. A body had been found which answered 

the information he required, and us he did so, the description of the missing woman, and Bcl- 

stu toady averted his eves from the face and mont had no hesitation in recognizing it. The 

S-Of female companion, though both remains of the once beautiful Inez were privately 

were uriful. The lady and gentleman, after consigned to the grave, and Bclmonr, released 

again expressing their acknowledgments, left by death from his ties, returned to his solitary 

t cir co d informant, and descending towards home at Nahant. But life was a heavy burthen 

t e s ions £ the steep pathway he had indicated, to him, and he was convinced that it would never 


were immediately lost *i 


“ What a hateful sound that language has to 
me!” said Belmont, for ho was the watcher on 
the chff and I once thought it the sweetest 


mc>” Mill R..tn, A n» r *. . ° — rromtnis ncccwirr digression, ictus return 

tho cliff “ nn.1 T ™ °L_ 0 T** . tllC watcllcr on to the solitarv man. As he stood in his usual 


be otherwise. , j 

From this necessary digression, let us return 


your charge.” 

Tho old gentleman thanked him warmly, and 
after a toilsome ascent, followed by a short walk, 
they reached tho house. Then, os tho Indy had 
already begun to revive (she had. fainted more 
from terror than from any injury or exposure), 
she was committed to the charg*Vf Mrs. Man¬ 
ning, the old housekeeper, who soon came to in¬ 
form the gentlemen that they need be under no 
apprehensions as to her. 

The did gentleman shook Belmont warmly by 
thc hand. 

“ Senor,” said he, “ I owe to yon tho life ef 
my beloved niece; and believe me, tho Count dc 
Mirnflor never proved ungrateful. You must 
not lot me remain ignorant to whom I owe my 
thanks.” 

“I call myself Arthur Morton,” was Bel¬ 
mont's evasive reply. 

“We are stopping at the hotel,” said the 
count. “ I will hasten there directly and send n 
carriage for Inez.” 

Inez! The name was a common Spanish one; 
yet the sound of it, associated as it was with 
such a train of sorrows and misfortunes, sent a 
shudder through the trnmc ol the listener. 


she had at first sought refugo with some friends, last night. I am living here incognito, for rea- 

and in the course of a few days had been dis- sons satisfactory to myself, and which, I trust, 

covered by the Count dc Mirnflor, her mother’s will appear bo to yourself. I should linvc made 

brother, who with the rest of her mother’s rein- the confession last night, but I was too much 

tives had been estranged from her in consequence agitated by something I had heard to bring my 


of her marrying beneath her rank. 

Tho count himself supplied this portion of the 


mind toil.” 

“ I lieg, senor,” said the count, " that you 


narrative, ingenuously confessing his sin, injus- ! will do no violence to vour feelings. I am not 
tice and pride, and stating tlint he had adopted, go indiscreet ns to wish, and I am certainly not 


his sister’s child and made her his heiress. entitled, to Icam your private affairs. Under 

Inez then proceeded to say, that being still whatever name von are known to ns you have a 
desirous of seeing America and visiting her claim to our respect and gratitude.” ' 
father’s old friend, Mr. Belmont, senior, she had •• I utn «nxious to mnkc you my confidant, 
prevailed on her uncle to bring hec to the New nr,” said Belmont. “ Know then, that mv real 
World. Tho voyage had been happily aecom- nam* is Stanley Belmont, and that I um the 
plished. Arrived at New Tork, they found that #<>n of that Stanley Belmont, Iwtween whom and 
Mr. Belmont was dead, and that his son wxs not this lady’s father there existed the warmest at- 


tlten in tho city. Without making more par¬ 
ticular inquiries, and as the city was at thut time 


tachment.” 

“ Is it possible,” cried Inez—" that yon are 


very unhealthy, they hail concluded to make a the ton of my father's best friend! I had hoped 
tour to the north, visiting the famous watering- I to meet you, sir, but this pleasure is most un- 
places and Niagara, returning to New York in expected.” 


the fall, when they hoped to discover the young¬ 
er Mr. Belmont. 


" But that is not all, I had to reveal,” said 
Belmont as be bowed hi# thanks. “A stranger 


It was evident to Belmont, from this nar- n »d sadder revelation is to follow.” 


Politeness, however, required that he should dep- j impostor. 


mtivc, that he had been the dupe of an artful 


Tticn, white his auditors paid the strictest 
attention to hi.-* words, be recounted the whole 


mfo** • “ lQC 8W <*tcat abstracted, gloomy mood, o piercing cry, as of 

u.... . . , , . one in extreme distress, smote on his car. He 

cnc that formed |, '” cc tflc harrowin g roused himself, and, following the direction of 


recate the speedy removal of the lady who bore “And was this Magdalena of whom you m 0 iy of the appearance of the f*l>c Inez at New 


this ill-omened name, and the count required no speak,” he asked, “what she appeared to be?” 


Kcenr- thiir „ t- ” *> TOUSett mmseit, and, lollowuig trie 

At it, "’Y 0 ""', 1 ' rUSh “' 77 T Pr ' ril ’ it T d ' U,d 

mm . n __. .... . w 01 11,0 rocky path wav bv which the st ran gem had so 

tempted hi, life, anil ?rom"'thc P h^ S ,l7‘ 1 h°d ^ Tho c “ u * c * ,h “ vo!re ° f 

made deflate and hateful. Scureel. VnL!” ™ 80 °" madC W m ‘ t - 

what he did or .hither he .eat he At "* foot ° f :hc diff the eon,mii 

c_,_ . . Cnt » he wandered ocean for rentnr!.-# W mn.V n A 


urging to delay his departure. 


“Alas !” replied Inez—“ facts that came to 


The host and his guest were soon conversing my knowledge after my return to Spain, proved 
at casv, on indifierent matters, and Belmont was that she was a designing woman—a disguised 
even beginning to take an interest in what his enemy and a hypocrite. I learned that she was 


York, her production of the jewels and letters 
belonging to tho Sonora Alvarez, the artful talc 
she told of being wrecked, the hypocritical gen¬ 
ii cm-ss .vM swcctaco she displayed, until, after 
having completely deceived, and won tho con- 


companion was saying, when the door of the a Spanish gipsey, and the brother of that Sehas- fidcncc of Belmont, by her narrative, ahkd by 


At the foot of the cliff the constant war of the ] little parlor opened and the count's niece, no tian who commanded the pirate.” her surpassing beauty, he had made Iwr bis wife. 

longer pale and suffering, but with n bright glow “And who was killed,” said thecount, "in nn ji c rapidly passed over the ■uerreding sort** » 
on her check and a sparkle in her black eyes, engagement with the French frigate lot Ven- which her true character was developed, in which 

entered. . gcancc. This precious sister of his parsed her- ,hc wrought the tni-cry of a generous and iru*t- 

Shc threw herself into her uncle's arms and self off as a captive in the hands of the pirate*— fog heart, and. finally * he sj^kc oflm unhappy 

cmVmiccd him affectionately; then advancing to calling herself Donna Isalwltn Valenti*. I W- d<\ith. Jt may well be conjectwvd that so 

Belmont, and taking his hand, she }>oared forth lieve. Captain l^isalle lost sight of her nt strange and romantic a story produced the pn>- 

:i torrent of thanks. • L’Oricm, but thinks she took passage immediate- founde-t impress ion on his* bearem; yet it waa 

“ You riikcd your life for mine, *cwb > “ she ly for the United States.” snurcly more strange than tlw exceptional 

said—“ and it was my thoughtlessness ' that “Site had my letters and jewel# in her pos- | ^n-ncs through which Inez b-reelf h»d pos^d. 
brought the danger on you and the great di.-tress session. I fancy,” said Inez. ” But of course, I • 
to mv uncle. The s*-a lia# a strange fasi-ination shall never see them or lier again.” 
and fiiialirv for me. It i* an old acquaintenee “ Well, Ioez,” snid thecount. “wrmu»t not 
but not an old friend.” trespass any longer on Senor Morton's hospitality 


from ,,l,™ pl„„, tromrm t0 ^ n „ d f«r coo bn,! mojo » drop ..donn, 

nndor the „„ raa of Ar J har J( >»■'<! "**• •'« ‘"1“ «C .h.ol, 

Kt.i.,1 down in n loneiv rolttRe oocrlm,t, ni: 2 ' t " P 7 ^"dominr .hppero w.th .limo nod 
water, oftiic Atiamic, noar which wc hnoe found T Imo tin, rocky revo, a, : ho ude:a>«. 
him. A venr old and cm- deaf woman acted Tnshcd *>^’»'»-aocacc and >hcn 

as hi, lK>UM:kccpcr. and prepared tile plnin fare nxmU * tmmcodoa, power. pr.l,crio c 

•K-. u:., .-m- — . \ I strength for & renewed assault. \ enmnn- too 


that «upplie.l hi, table. To her bis otders were 
i«nd ns iaronitally as po»iblc, sad ids life was 
tbxtof a hermit. 


When the weather was very stormy, he shut 
himself with his l>ooks and scientific in#tra- 
ments, only emerging from hi* study at meal 
times. When the weather pertained, he took 
long walks or sat with a volume in his hind on 
the rocks, Iwing always careful to avoid obser- 
ration. When brought of necessity into contact 


*** i strength for a renewed assault. Venturing too 
near the edge, the stranger lady had lost her 
WIW footing, and was now at the mercy of the wild 
wuters, hurled to and fro like a plaything in their 
ut fierce, resistlw# grasp. Her companion, unable 
Itra * to assist her, stood on the brink ot the whirlpool 
a tearing his gray huir in agony. 

.ook In an instant, Belmont wo# licside him. In 
on another moment, he had dasltcd his hat ami 
* Cr co * t *° the rock and leaped into the gnlf. At ; 


• .'.vwj. 1.1 ay, imtaiiiiV into contact 1,1 • , 

With bb fellow,, hi, .pem-b wa, brif tboeph not i a ° m ? ! , dy ”* "'' awunl k - v *■» I 
nncoortcotei, and tl.e interconnm tennimted a. j ? , f 7 ” 01 * m0mcnt *“ IO l,c lo,t - ! 
.peediiy a, pomiiblc. Sometime, he laanchrd I „ ' ‘7“ ° f i 

hbbo« ted pm oot to-ca, rmryia- ndl in rerr I T\ 7 Sd ' , " s h " ! 

burr weather, and*nrp«teincccen old tailor, k : he h • Wl,h *'* arm kf ‘ “ idterty 

remrritr. I ™ ' tr ”~ lcd *«h the w,rc. mid by depentte 

I exertion# succeeded in reaching the only point ! 


a. torrent of thanks. L Orient, bat thinks s lie took |ww«igc tmmcdisie- foonde-t impre.*ion on hi* bearere; yet it waa 

“ You riskctl your life for mine, •cow/’ *he , ly for the United States.” -carrcly more «tnmge than tlw cxeefUkmal 

said—“and it was my thoaghtlcssne** ' that “Sl>c bad my letters #nd jewel# in her pos- j *n-ncs through which Inez b-reelf h»d p«sm»«d. 
brought the danger on you and the great distress session. I fancy.” said Inez. " But of course, I j j,j^rhap*. tImo*l unnccc««ry fo add that 
to my uncle. The f"-* luu< a strange fascination shall never see them or lier again.” , rkn* intimacy #;^nng np l«*twren the tlttee 

and fatality for me. It i# an old acquaintenee “ Well, Inez,” snid thecount. “wcmu«t not : T «rM )n * tlm* *fogn(arW bremght togetlwr; that 

but not an old friend.” trespass any longer on Senor Morton a hospitality ■ Belmont was a constant visitor at the hotel, 

“The Senor Morton docs not understand your and patience. Do you think you are #trnng ; *co, n? »oioo of the be»ot.fnl Soanifo giri in her 

allusion, Inez,” said the old count. “Inspire | enough to walk to the hotel»” i wnllco aod rWle#. They were o-aally mrmm- 

of her terrors to-day, the Senor* Alvarez i* an “Of course. I am, uncle,” answered Inez, ; panied ly the rwjof, haj )*- wa# n*i alwara 
old sailor.” laughing. “I really begin to think I am even jnHi^ te. go with r!em; t>ot. it imwt he rnc- 

“Alvarez!” criwl Bclmonr. better for my hath.” flk! ^ ^ wan j,;. romper. JW- 

" I forgot.” said the old grndeman, ” that you ” For bearer,'# *ntc. don’t repeat the experi- mont. for one', was rather ple»*rel when'one fine 

have not 1 wen formally introduced. Sonora Inez men:,” said the old gentleman. “But if mat'* rooming, having mode >r -pyoinrmem to- take 

Alvarez, Senor Morton.” the ease, w C will hid you adieu, Senor Morton. J B *.e.Hy ride with Inez on the brm/h. the coant 

Belmont was utterly confounded. This stran- Remember that we depend on seeing yon at the j rk-rl—-J rhat he did not frel adwpj#:# to tS« 

ger, casually encountered, whom be had rescued hotel in the morn Lug.” > 0 f a gallop on bovsebwk. 


of her terrors to-day, the Senor* Alvarez i* an 
old saiior.” 

“Alvarez!” crii*l Bclmonr. 

“ I forgot,” said the old gentleman, ” that you 


“ Of course. I am, uncle," answered Inez, ; 
laughing. “I really begin to think I am even 
better for my hath.” 

“ For beare-n*# «nke, don’t repeat the experi- 


have not !>ccn formally introduced. Sen ora Inez men:,” said the old gentleman. 
Alvarez, Senor Morton." the ease, wc will bid you adieu. 
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“ If the truth must be told,” said the count, 

I had much rather smoke my cigar on the 
piazza.” 

A little polite urging on the part of Belmont, 
was met with a persistent refusal. 

Belmont concealed a smile of satisfaction, as 
he lifted Inez on her horse, and mounted his own. 
They rode away gaily, waving an adieu to the 
old gentleman. A brisk gallop through the little 
hamlet, and a canter beneath the trees beyond, 
and over little Nahant, brought them to the Long 
Bench. Then over the sands beaten flat and 
hard by the great Atlantic trip-hammer, with the 
blue waves sparkling in the sun, and rising and 
falling under the influence of tide and wind, with 
the air redolent of salt perfume, they swept at 
full speed till the white houses and green trees of 
Lynn were close at hand, and they reined up 
their reeking steeds. Wheeling about, they 
moved back in a slow walk, the horses keeping 
exact step, their delicate hoofs scarcely imprint¬ 
ing Che elastic beach beneath their tread. They 
were both silent now, but a vague sense of hap¬ 
piness thrilled through the heart of each. 

“ Inez,” said Belmont, at last, and his musical 
voice was tremulous, “ a week since, I was the 
unhappiest and most despondent of men. Now 
hope is once more an inmate of my heart. Can 
you^jU^me what Has wrought the change ?” 

Inez was silent; but the color that'tinged her 
;■ cheek showed that at least she guessed his 
meaning. 

“I will tell you," hajontinued, bending to¬ 
wards her. " You-h»S|®ben the ministering 
angel, heaven-sent, thntfjSas - wrought this change 
In me. .1 have thanked"'JRaven on my bended 
knees for bringing mo to know yon. You have 
taught mo that in the darkest hour there ia a ray 
of hope for the most unhappy. Shall the spark i 
you have kindled die out again in darkness? 
One word from your lips makes or mars my fate. 

I have told you all—I have laid bare my heart 
to your gaze, that heart hits been profuned by 
an unworthy love—but it beats to-day with an 
affection as pure, holy and devoted as ever ani¬ 
mated human bosom. I can but offer you a 
bund that has pressed one unworthy of it—can 
you forget my early error, and accept my 
love?” 

Inez made no reply in words, but she timidly 
stretched forth her delicate and trembling hand. 
Belmont caught it to his lips and covered it with 
kisses. 

“ If my uncle consents,” said Inez—“ he is my 
second father.” 

“ He shall be instantly apprised of what has 
passed, dearest. I do not fear his decision, for 
I think ho has already suspected the state of my 
feelings.” 

The fine horse that Belmont rode hud to pay 
the penalty of bearing an impatient lover. He 
was roused from a walk to a trot, from a trot to 
a gallop, and we will not uver that the rowel of 
a spur insidiously applied to his flank, had an 
agency in this increase of speed. Yet Belmont 
had the meanness to chide the poor animal’s im¬ 
petuosity. However, in an incredibly short 
space of time, they reached the hotel, where Inez 
immediately sought refuge in her room. 

“That ere gentleman in black,” said the 
hostler, who led the recking nags into the stable, 
to a crony who was wielding a birch broom, “ is 
uncommon hard on a horse, that’s a fact.” 

In the meantime, Belmont had joined the 
Count dc Miraflor on the piazza. 

“ You have taken a short ride, Benor,” said 
the count. 

“It was an eventful one to me, sir,” replied 
Belmont. 

“How so?” asked the count, with a curious 
expression of countenance. 

“ I have offered my hand to your niece, sir, 
and she has accepted it, conditionally.” 

“ On what condition?” 

“Your consent, sir. She properly looks to 
you as her father.” 

“ Mr. Belmont, give mo your hand,” said the 
count. “You lovers fancy you are tho most 
mysterious, inscrutable people in the world—and 
yet every one reads your little secrets. I never 
felt more like a ride on horseback than I did 
tfiis morning, yet I declined to accompany you, 
because I knew I was un dc trop~- one too many, 
sir—one too many. Sir, I am extremely happy 
to hear what you have told me—you have my 
full and free consent, and I am sure I wish that 
all happiness may attend you.” 

“ If you institute inquiries, sir,” answered Bel¬ 
mont, after warmly thanking him, “you will find 
that I possess an ample fortune.” 

“A very comfortable thing, of course,” replied 
the count. “ But, I always resolved that if my 
niece elected to marry a poor man, provided he 
was worthy, I would not thwart her inclinations. 
She will bo a very rich woman, sir, in her own 
right.” 

What a transformation had one short week 
effected in tho prospects of our hero ! a change 
from tho depths of despair to tho summit of 
earthly felicity I 

Yet his dreams that night were not alt rose- 
hued. Towards morning n spectral figure seem¬ 
ed to rise before him. The features were swoll¬ 
en with pf-ssionate menace, and a hand stretched 
forth to him, displayed upon its third finger a 
wedding-ring, .while an unearthly voice pro¬ 
claimed : 

“ I am thy first and only love!” 

The spectre was the false Inez. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE BRIDAL ALTAR. 

| “ Happy's the wooing that’s not long a-doing.” 

Isez had been rapidly wooed and won, and 
| she was happy, nor did she interpose any serious 
i objections when her lover urged that their wed¬ 
ding should speedily follow the acceptance of his 
suit. Both had met with so many serious and 
unexpected calamities, that each felt a secret 
dread of some new stroke of fortune- Once 
united they could defy fate’s worst endeavor. 
_ Jo it was arranged that the marriage should 
I take place at once in the little church near the 

Nahant Hotel, and the preparations were made 
so quickly tliat the desired privacy was secured 
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for the ceremony, after which they were to start 
immediately for New York. 

At the appointed hour they stood before the 
officiating clergyman. But very few persons 
were present. To Belmont his present happi¬ 
ness appeared a dream—the figures and faces 
around him unreal phantoms which might at 
any moment be dissipated into thin air. Per¬ 
haps by a subtle magnetism this strange impres¬ 
sion was communicated to the bride, for she 
too, trembled, less from maidenly timidity, than 
from a vague fear of some rapidly approaching 
catastrophe. The count alone was a stranger to 
their fears. Radiant with happiness he stood 
beside the youthful couple firm in his conviction 
of their assured bliss. 

When the venerable clergyman came to that 
part of the ritual, in which any person knowing 
of any impediment to the consummation of the 
marriage, is solemnly adjured to stand forth and 
declare the same, or hold his peace forever, there 
was a slight movement among the spectators. 
A female dressed in black, and veiled from head 
to foot, advanced to the clergyman, and in a low, 
hollow voice, said: 

“This marriage must not and cannot take 
place.” 

The bride shuddered at the words and would 
have sunk, but that Belmont wound his arm 
around her waist, and looked sternly towards tho 
intruder. “It is some unhappy maniac,” he 
whispered. 

“ Woman,” said the clergyman, severely, 

“ are you aware of the place in which you stand, 
and tho responsibility you assume?' 1 

“ I am,” was the reply. 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ The wife of yonder man l” said the stranger, 
pointing to Belmont. 

There was something in the voice,'strange 
and unnatural as it sounded, that thrilled the 
very marrow in Belmont’s bones. Pale as 
death, he bent towards her, gasping for breath. 
Slowly the stranger turned towards him, and 
throwing back her veil, disclosed the features of 
tho false Inez, while extending her. Hand and 
displaying the wedding-ring, 6he said, slowly 
and distinctly: ; 

“lam thy first and only love.” > i 

The very words of his dream! was not this ,-' 
too, a dream ? 

“How is this?” asked the clergyman, ad¬ 
dressing himself to Belmont. “Is this accusa¬ 
tion true?” 

“ This woman is my wife indeed 1” said 
Belmont, with a groan. “ But that I thought 
her dead and buried, I solemnly affirm, ia this 
sacred place, was my sincere belief.” 

“ Touch me—I am flesh and blood 1” said 
Juanita. “Now, senora,” she added to Inez, 
with a smile of scorn. " tell me, is not Sebas¬ 
tian avenged? Am not I avenged on yonder 
traitor 3” 

“ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” said 
the clergyman, as ho closed his book and retired 
from the chancel. 

Stunned and horror-stricken as she Svas, a 
strange fascination kept the senses of Inez alive, 
rooted her to tho spot, and mude her sensible of 
every word that was uttered—every act that 
passed before he^. Belmont had relinquished 
the care of her to her uncle. Henceforth his 
hand and hers would never meet. 

“ Como tome, dearest!” said Juanita, extend¬ 
ing her arms to him, while a strange light played 
in her eyes. “I . have so longed for you—so 
pined in your absence. I will sing you the 
Spanish songs you used to love so well, mi queri- 
da—mi alma. Do you know how many miles I 
have wandered to find you—hungry and thirsty? 
Come to me.” 

“Away, sorceress!” cried Belmont. “You 
have poisoned my life—you have poisoned ray 
joy—but your triumph will be of brief duration. 
Tho law shall at length free mo from your 
toils.” 

“ Tho law is slow, querida,” answered Juanita, 
with a strange smile and a wandering look in 
her eye—* 1 it might be years before you obtain¬ 
ed justice.” 

Her features were suddenly distorted as if by 
an attack of pain, and with a sharp cry, she 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

“Help! help!” she said. “Water, for the 
love of heaven! It bums! it burns I Will none 
of you help a poor dying wretch?” 

She was assisted to a seat, while tho sexton 
brought a glass of water and held it to her lips. 

“ Thanks,” she said, “ thanks—but I am no 
better. I do not wish to be. I cannot recover. 
But my brain does not throb.as it did. Como 
to me, Stanley—let me take your hand once 
more. I shall not trouble you long.” 

To such an appeal even Belmont, wronged as 
he had been by the unhappy creature before him, 
could not be insensible. He knelt beside her, 
and took her hand. 

“Do not let her know it,” sho whispered, 
hoarsely, as her contracting fingers grasped his 
hand as in a vice—“but lam dying for youl 
Do not look so incredulous—I have been mad— 
I was mad when I came hero—but I know what 
I am saying now—and I tell you that I have 
done you justice. In your ear— this morning / 
swallowed poison —and I have corao hero to die. 
I was weary of life, and brave enough to end nay 
troubles.” 

“ Horror!” cried Belmont, starting to his feet. 
“ Quick, there! a physician!” 

“ He will come too late!” murmured Jnanita. 
“ Do not let go my hand. And O, forgive me! 
I loved you, Stanley—how much, I knew not 
till I had forfeited your love. But I loved you 
as only the gitani can. She will never love you 
half so fiercely and so well. Yet why should I 
hate her? You would not have wooed her had 
you thought me living. I knew it. You were 
but too kind to me. I meant that you should 
think me dead, and succeeded. What a life I 
have led since then! The jail-—tho mad-house ! 
But I was too cunning for them all. I baffled 
the vigilance of the keepers—I tracked you 
hither. This morning I thought to die in some 
dark marsh like a dog—but I found out what 
was going on, nud came hither to strike terror 
into your bridal party. Senora—come hither! 
When I am gone—pray for tho repose of my 


soul. Let me at least hear you say that you 
forgive me 1” 

“ I forgive you,” said fnez, solemnly. “ Heav¬ 
en knows that I forgive yon.” 

The dying woman, for such she was, took her 
hand and pressed it to her already clay-cold lips, 
then joining it to Belmont’s, a faint smile passed 
over her distorted features. It was followed by 
a terrible convulsion—a shudder, and then the 
guilty woman sunk upon the church-floor, life¬ 
less. The physician came too late, as she had 
predicted. On her person were found the papers 
belonging to Inez, and some of the lady’s jewels, 
to which it appeared the impostor had clung 
through all her vicissitudes, as if some idea of 
restitution had always been present to her. 

What had transpired after her supposed death, 
when she had left her clothes upon the pier-head, 
to lead to the supposition of her 6uicide, was 
never ascertained. Nor could tho name of the 
body whose resemblance to Juanita had imposed 
upon Belmont and convinced him of her death, 
be learned. The dyijjrg confession of the un¬ 
happy creature was all, the light ever thrown 
upon these events j nor was it desirable to push 
inquiries further. 

Of course, so tragic an event, which severely 
shocked both Belmont pnd his bride, deferred 
for a long time tho realization of their dream of 
happiness. But it care at last. Once more 
they stood before the ahar and plighted each 
other their faith. The happiness of their after 
years amply compensated for tho severe and ex¬ 
traordinary trials that* ‘both had undergone. 
They reside now in a } autiful dwelling on the 
Hudson, where they halve received more than 
once, a visit from the Count,de Miraflor. Twice, 
too, have they crossed tSe Atlantic, and, accom¬ 
panied by tho count, visited the most-rohiRn tic 
and interesting cities-of Spain. T&elr bark, 
after long tossing on a tumultuous sea, has 
found a quiet haven at last; and the happiness of 
Belmont and his wife is a’proverb among their 
many friends. : '' v i 

THE l-END. 

[Back numbers of The Fing of our Unioii, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may bo found-£t : all 
the Periodical Depots, andthe office of publication.] 
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THE BROKE! WILL. 

nr MAitr a. kbable* 5 * 

Jamb* Kobbixs old, and dying. Even 
the rich mu»t lay aside their costly velvet, leave 
their urgent business, close their eyes upon their 
merchandize, their broad lands, their yellow pdd, 
and yield to the grim messenger, witling or un¬ 
willing. Squire Kobbin* Imd found little time to 
relieve the |KM»r, attend the sick, read his Uible; 
too busy had he been earning nod laying up riches 
upon earth, hut he was obliged to find time to 
die. 

Not that he was miserly or ungenerous; tar 
from it, he was esteemed hind enough in his 
hurried Wines*way—but he was dying now, so 
the neighbors said, and shook their heads, while 
the physician hinted to him the necessity of his 
making his win, and the clergyman wanted him 
to make his peace with Heaven. 

The family of Squire Rubbin# consisted of 
himself and two children, a son of twenty-five, 
and a daughter perhaps twenty-one years of age, 
his wife having licen dead many years. Iheso 
two children were in the room when the physi¬ 
cian wanted the old man he hud hut a few more 
hours to lire. The son gazed coldly and careless¬ 
ly from the window, and tapped hi* foot restlessly 
upon the velvet carpet, while tho daughter buried 
her face in Iter hands and wept. 

“ Don’t play the hypocrite, Em,” said Harvey 
Robbins, turning to his sister with a lowering 
cloud upon his brow, and in a voice perfectly 
audible to the dying man—then adding in a. low¬ 
er tone, “If you’d tell the truth, you’d say you 
are as glad as I, tliat—” 

“What, Harvey r* and tho girl’s clear earn¬ 
est eves were raised wondcringlv, qucstioningly, 
to the voting man’s face. 

“ Glad of wlwt ?” she repeated, for her brother 
hesitated. 

“That wc shall soon be our own master, and 
mistress, since you arc so dull to understand; 
that we will be at liberty to go and come, when 
we please; and more than all that we_shaH have 
the pleasure of spending that which the old man 
has been so long laying up for our especial use, 
this many years.” 

“0, Harvey!” 

There was genuine sorrow, anguish, in the 
girl’s voice. _ 

“ 0, Harvey, to talk so of our poor dear father.” 

“ Might ns welt say it, as to think it,” mutter¬ 
ed Ilurvey Robbins, doggedly. 

•* But you surely—surely do not think such a 
thing as that ?” questioned Emily, the tears 
starting afresh down her clureks. 

« 0, you’re very innocent. Lady Era!” sneered 
the young man, “you know your fingers ache ns 
well as mine to get possession of the old man’s 
property, only you are too hypocritical to tell 
the blunt, unpolished truth as Ido!” 

“You are unkind, Harvey,” replied tho sister, 
sadly, again burying her face in her hands. 
“Godjudge between us. He knows you have 
misjudged me.” . A 
“ Humpirrr. ** - * 

Harvey Robbins yawned, and then arose and 
left the room ; the physician gave a few direc¬ 
tions to Emily, and then followed the young man 
down stairs: the two met in a small private 
apartment on the first floor. Harvey Robbins, 
after bidding the physician he seated, locked the 
door, produced two cigars, gave one to Dr. Ryan, 
and lit the other himself, gave two or three whiffs, 
and then said, in a low and guarded voice: 

“ What do you think, doctor?” 

“ That lie cannot possibly last but a few hours, 
until midnight I should say at the furthest, and 
th'ts is—let me see—two o’clock, P.M?” 

44 Yes,” replied the young man, consulting his 
gold repeater. 

“ Has your father made his will?” asked tlte 
physician, a little anxiously. 

44 Yes.” 

44 When?” 

“ This forenoon at half-past ten, I put him off 
us long as I could, but—” 

“ What r 

44 He sent unknown to me for an attorney and 
witnesses, and made the will in spite of my 
teeth.” 

“ He did!” 

“ Yes.” 

44 Do you know how it stands—in whose favor 
it is made ?” questioned the physician, twisting 
uneasily in his chair. 

“ No.” 

“ You’re a fool, Harvey Robbins,” hissed the 
other from Itetvveen his shut teeth, “you'll slip 
out of your rightful projicrty after all, and 
then—” 

41 Then what ?” 

“ Where will be the five thousand / am to re¬ 
ceive !” 

44 Perhaps you can guess as well as i, repnou 
tho young man, earvles>ly. 

44 You are insulting!” said Dr. Ryan, his face 
crimsoning; 44 for the part I have taken in this 
transaction, I was tu receive five thousand 
dollars.” 

44 1 liave not disputed it—but if /lose, of cour-c , 
will. iij'tiHir.v you will, doctor, and all you 
can do will l»e either to extricate me from the 
difficulty, and thereby ensure yourself the reward 
I promised you, or—” 

44 What ?” 

44 1 -hall find means to accomplish my ends 
without you, and I shall pay you nothing, not a 
red copper, Dr. Ryan !” 

44 You would fe*«* to defraud me in that man¬ 
ner, Harvey Robbins,” returned the other, grow¬ 
ing pale with rage. 

“Fear ?” questioned the young man. snapping 

hi* finger 4 — 44 fear. Dr. Ryan, nut tint, you are- 
far more in mu jsiwer than / in ywrs .*” 

For a few moments neither >}<oke. tlie pby- 
sieian l»o*.vcd hi- head nj*on hi# folded laand- in 
thought. Harvey Robb in-* puffed away at h:s 
cigar. perfectly ewl and unconcerned; finally 
the former said in a eoneiiiatory tone: 

44 Then what do you ptirpo-c to do'*' 

44 What l <!•• is my own ba-ini**, Dr. Ryar.. * 

44 O, certainly—certainly.” 
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“You may come in to-morrow morning at 
njiie o'clock. I shall have breakfasted hv that 
time, and then no doubt I shall lor prepared to 
plan a little with you—till then, pH*I ufternoon, 
I>r. Ryan,” ami the young man ajwncd the door, 
and bowed the physician from the room. 

Harvey Robbins closed the door, and jmced 
slowly up arid down the elegant room, with a 
lowering brow, and a cold, cruel look in his 
eves—" Dr. Ryan was right,” he said, 44 1 was a 
fool.” ’Then he went up to the room whore* his 
father lay dying. Emily sat near him holding 
one wrinkled hand in one of her own, and with 
the other she smoothed the gray damp hair buck 
from the furrowed brow. 

44 Let me come here*. Kin," said Harn ey, touch¬ 
ing his sister uj#m the shoulder. “ 1 wish you'd 
go uwav a lew minutes, I want to talk with the 
old man alone.” 

44 Can I do anything for you, father ?” asked 
tlte girl, stooping and kissing tire white bps of 
tlte sutfctvr. 

“ t Inly a sip of water, Emily.” 

A glass of that cooling and refreshing leverage 
was held to his lips by the same Imtidsthnt had 
smoothed his pillow, and supplied hi# wants dur¬ 
ing his entire sickness; for Emily had allowed no 
stranger to perform these acts ot kindness for her 
sick parent, loir could so much I letter suggest 
and cany out. For more than a week, night and 
day, this devoted girl had watched over her dying 
father, regardless of her own weariness—forget¬ 
ful that her own health was far from good, attd 
that she wus growing very pule, and weak, from 
the constant confinement. 

44 1 have a few words to say to you, father,” 
said the young man, after his sister had left the 
room; 44 a few questions to ask you.” 

Tire sick man pressed his hands over his eyes, 
and waited for his son to continue. 

44 You made your will to-day 7” 
j “ Yes," replied the old man, faintly. 

44 May I ask in whose lavor 1” 

A sudden flush of animation passed over lire 
pale shrunken face, and there wus strength and 
energy in the voice that replied : 

“ You have liecn an undmiful son to me, Har¬ 
vey Robbins; you have brought my gray hairs 
down to the grave in sorrow; in return for all my 
kindness to you, you have requited me by disolre- 
dience and disrespect, and not one acre of my 
broad lands, not an eagle of my gold, not tire 
slij2'tcst hold on tins old homestead will you 

__2_ i ♦« »„it it,ip. 

vey Robbins, take tho dollar the law allows you, 
and buy u rope to hang yourself, I care not 1” 

The old man sank back uj>on his pillow ex¬ 
hausted. 

“And you have made your will to that effect 
asked the son, his black scrpcnt-likc eyes glowing 
and scintillating, his voice hard and cold in it 
tone. “You have made a will to that effect? 
Who then, may I ask, is to lie your heir or 
heiress ?” 

44 1 might question your right to nsk this, Har¬ 
vey Robbins—but I will tell you ; your sister 
Emily, but for whose tender cure 1 should have 
lacked for every comfort, she is my heiress—and 
I do not fear to tell vou so.” 

“And / do not fear to tell you such a will can 
never stand,” replied Harvey, a dark, wicked 
smile illuminating his countenance. “I shall 
break that will, miserable, old man—/ sicraritto 
yon—" 

44 You will 7” cried Squire Robbins, energet¬ 
ically, “you will 7 dare to tell mo that again, and 
I will curse you, Irene, blood, sinew; curse you, 
body and soul, for time, and for eternity!" 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute; 
Ire did not reply, and the dying mau continued: 

44 The will shall stand 1 dare to break it after 
I am dead, and as I hope for heaven, I will 
haunt you until your dying day 1 I will give 
you misery umUiuiguish of mind und body, day 
and night—I will make your friends your ene¬ 
mies—your own kindred shall turn from you. 

I will haunt your dreams, your waking nights— 
beware, Harvey Robbins, Ire ware!” 

“And I dare your power!” cried the young 
man, scornfully. “The dead cannot affect t lie- 
living, change your will or destroy it, or by the 
powers that l>c—” 

44 Then ire the curse ujren your own head, 
Ilarvey Robbins, a curse ujren your life, your 
riches, your dearest hojres—a lather's dying 
curse it is, take it, you have called it down ujreti 
vuur own head!” 

That uhjht .>‘ijttire Jtuhbins (lied. 

The next morning Dr. Rvan culled according 
to agreement, and was closeted with Haney 
Robbins for an hour in private consultation. At 
the close of tire conference* the former departed 
with it look of satis tied determination ; tire lat¬ 
ter sought hi# sister whom he found in her dress¬ 
ing-room, and addressed her with more of brother¬ 
ly tenderness in his tone Uiau lie had used for 
many years. 

44 1 am sorry to see you looking so sad und 

ill, Em:” 

The poor girl was indeed looking weary and 
wan ; there* were dark heavy scmi-circlc* Ireneatb 
her eves—eves that were large and unnaturally 
bright, while her face wu» very pale, except the 
sjiot of crimson that glowed jn the icntre of 
either dawk. To her brother’s greeting, die re¬ 
plied with a sad smile, and made room for him 
on tire sofa bv her side. 

44 1 have liCfti talking with Dr. Ryuo,’* Iregan 
the voung man at length, looking scwchingly 
into tlte girl’s innocent face with hi* wicked black 

' 44 Have you !” replied the «i#tcr, nr**tw.tcuiy. 

*■ Yes—shall I tell you wliat he said in regard 
to father’s illness»" 

44 What was it, Harvey 

“ You know Dr. Ryan graduated from on- of 
the t;r-t medical college# at the eastqueried 
Harvey 1 to!ibins noting cberely the expression of 
the giri's countenance a- he »j*okc. 

•• Yes.” 

44 L» a -kiilful pructioner ?" 

44 Termed sui b, I irelreve 

44 With aa tuv of some five years* 

pursued Harvey, wal« biag hi# sister • every «x- 
pre-ion. 
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“ You were- *ati-:'..d everything »u d*.:.** f.,r 


our dear lather that could Ire done. Em •” 
oskisl tire voung man. his great black eyes still 
gazing iuti-ntly into the girl'* face. 

44 What do you mean, Ilarvey And Emily 
Robbins worked her hand* together uneasily. 

44 Simply this. Km, that 1 want to know if you 
have jrerfect confidence in Dr. Ryan *” 

44 Whv, w», of court#. 4 1 have; but what makes 
you ask, Ilarvey V’ 

“Simply till#: that Dr. Ryan has informed 
me of something 1 had not guc*#od Ireferc, some- 
thing that at first quite startled tuc. He did not 
give me the English name of the disease which 
he discovered liiul affected our father, and a# I ant 
RiiitcqtiHimcd with lutliu, 1 can not give the 
name he did. Knougli, Km, that if he had lived, 
he would have lrecti a raving maniac the iv»t of 
hi* life.” « 

“ How very dreadful!” shuddered the girl. 

44 Yes, indeed, lie informed me also that this 
disease has been working in hi* system for 
month*, jrerhajis years, und that he hits not !recti 
in lus right mind, that i# to >«y perfectly sane, 
during hi* entire illness.” 

44 And why doe# he think so *” asked Kmilv, 
raising her brown, eariie«t eye* to her brother's 
s<il re r face. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know; 1 never studied med¬ 
icine, Km, you an- invare, and conic to think of 
it, don’t you think father np[reared rather out of 
hi* right mind Irefore lie died, csjrevhdly the last 
few day.*?" 

44 Perhaps lie did. Some of the time he talked 
verv curiou*," said Kmilv, meditatively. 

“ Ye*, I recollect he did—very arrange in fact. 
Don’t you think so, Em !** 

44 Come to think of it, 1 don't know but that 
he did." 

44 He sail! a great many thing* calculated to 
injure the feeling* of tire neighliors. < hire in 
particular 1 remetnlrer—you were not in the 
room, I believe—he fairly onlered some visitor* 
from the apartment. I felt very badly, of course, 
but what could I do !” said Harvey, falsely. 

“Did lie really—poor father !” sighed Emily, 
tear* filling her eye*. 

44 And considering all this, I have thought it 
would l>c a# well for it to Ire understood hv was 
out of hi* right mind during hi* recent illnes*, 
a* tlmt wa# of course the case, and it will save 
the feeling# of u great many whom he almost in¬ 
sulted, for no one could Ire heartless enough to 
Ireur ill-will toward* an insane man—you under¬ 
stand, dear Era ?” 

“ Ye#.” 

44 And it vvonld lie a* well for you to mention 
it while speaking of hi* illness to any one, that 
he was delirious most of the time, for as Dr. 
Ryun say# thut was tho case, of course it must 
have been.” 

Emily wu* a good, kimldionmd girl, and she 
took hut a surface view of things. She did not 
dream that trenenth her brother# word* there lav 
n deep, cunning design in the end to destroy her. 
She only understood the meaning of her broth¬ 
er’s words, not the motive which prompted them. 

In due time, the funeral of Squire Robbins 
took place. It wit* a grand affair, for neither 
trouble nor expense were spared ujsjn the ocra- 
#ion, and the overwhelming sorrow of the two 
young mourner*, Harvey Robbins in particular, 
wu* noted by those who were present. 

“ What filial affection !” said tlte neighliors to 
each other. 

44 What an affecting scene—a son weeping so 
bitterlv over a father’* remains!” remarked the 
clergyman. 

Harvey Robbins played hi* part well. Even 
his #i*ter wa# a stranger t«> the extent of hi* hy* 
trererisv : and vet, a* the voting man gn/ed down 
into the dead face for the last time, bad us he 
was, conscience whispered reprovingly, attd hi* 
father'# curse sounded in hi#ears like a prophecy, 

44 1 will haunt you until your living day! You 
shall have misery of mind and of liody, I with day 
and night, a curse that will Ire ttjxin vour life, 
your riche.*, your dearest hojre *—n father's dyiwj 
curse, Harvey Robbins; you have called it upon 
your own head!” 

It i* not necessary’ for the development of opr 
story that we should minutely d**#cril#_- the day# 
intervening fret ween the funeral of Squire Rob. 
bin# and the reading of the will, in due time, in 
ojren court. Enough to *t»y tlmt tin- validity of 
the will of the deceased wo# ronte-n-d on the 
ground of the insanity of Squire Robbins ditr- 
itig his illnc#*, to which I)r. Rvan gave in hi* 
medical testimony, nt>d a* it wa# not disputed 
after a formal trial, the will wo# pronounced mill, 
and the property wa# equally divide*! Iretwwn 
Ilarvey RoMiins and In# sister Emily. 

With the curse of a dying father ringing in lii# 
ears, the young man rejoiced in hi«g«»od fortune, 
as he termed it, and in his secret heart set al-mt 
anew jilnn, by which he hoped to come in ;*o~> 
H#»ion of not only h/tlfbui the rW- of hi* fath¬ 
er’# property. And now follow* the strangest 
jinrt of our story: 

One evening Dr. Rvan and Harvey Kobbin* 
were closeted in private cmisoltatioti—tie- for¬ 
mer came at du*k, and did not leave until after 
eleven o’clock, 1*. M. 

The next morning at hn-nkfa»t, Emily did not 
njipi-ar. Mr*. Elmer the hou«cke*-p.-r, f.-aring 
#!i*r wa# ill. sought her n#,ni. fmt found it va¬ 
cant, but a note wa# uj-on the table, sealed and 
directed to any one who might dc»ire to read it. 
Ami tho- the note ran : 

“ When you rend thi* note 1 shall Is* no more. 
Ever since my father’# death an tine.,nrn■!!*!<> 
melancholy ha# Iren stealing ovrr me, arel fuy 
existence lut# lecome a burden. I am tired ot 
living, and 1 seek rest in tlwt long »hs-p • rat 
know no awakening. Farewell. 

“Ktuti llomu**.” 

< ff course the whole Deigldmrborel wa* arouse*!, 
and -tartrd out upon * ►car« h for tm- tinb.-.;,pr 
girl, dead or alive. Mr*. Elmer uic l treat 
•he had noticed Emily bad of late np;«:Ared 
great! v depressed, are! tliat *l»e feare«! !.cr gri< f 
b*d or #*son would overjsiwrr her reason, ami 
».V? l«-lic*e<l fii*t hail l-wi the e aNr . •»!#*. »si< 1 
*l#o that «he a;-;s»rvd refi.er more < b-s-rfu! t.‘**!i 
n-usl the evening *«fore tier disapje-aranre, 

•he ' *i3tte<l pleasantly with lie? hr »n l Dr. 
Ryan «J the tea-lade, a! e.jt,; <,M>eh, 1*. M. 
retire*! :<> her rrenn at /*,in;>Uir:!ag of fe^J 
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ing slightly iitJL-'jHJMjd; tlukC she {the house¬ 
keeper) retire! to rest lietwccn time and ten 
o’clock, and >le|»t soundly until live A. M. The 
was all pIic knew cotn-crning the suljvct. 

Harvey apjieured overwhelmed with grief at 
the loss of Ins sister, offered a large reward for 
the recovery of her remains, if she had indeed 
committed sel(-destruction, and lutnsclf headed a 
large company of neighbors, who sought for the 
unhappy girl. 

A Unmet was recognized as belonging to Em¬ 
ily Robbins, a light scarf, and a glove with her 
name marked in it, tmd a small shawl she Imd 
often l*cen seen to wear, were found ujwn the 
hank of a narrow, rapid river, a mile or so dis¬ 
tant from the Robbins mansion. The river 
was dragged, but the body of the girl was not 
found. The general impres-ion was, that in a 
fit of melancholy she had committed suicide by 
throwing herself into the river, and after a time 
the search was given tip, and otherwise than as 
a vety sad circumstance the at!air was forgotten. 
TIte Kohbins estate lay some mile or mile and 
a half from the village of Glenvnle—a pretty 
little village, hv the way. The mansion was of 
dr.v limestone, two stories hiuh. surrounded hv 
grounds artistically laid out, and the broad mead¬ 
ow lands, Lae orchard and fields of waving 
grain, excited the envy of farmers for miles 
around. Harvey superintended the management 
of the farm, and had expressed his detenAa- 
tion never to see the old homestead sold;out 
soon after his sister’s mysterious disappearance, 
he changed his mind, and declaring that he had 
lost all taste for fanning, wished to sell out or 
lease tin? place for a number of years, as he desired 
to travel for some length of time. A purchaser 
or tenant, however, to suit the young man did 
not offer himself, and Harvey, although lie ap¬ 
peared to be settling into a morbid melancholy, 
did not find an opportunity of seeking a change 
of place and scenery, as he evidently wished to 
do. It was in harvesting time, and he was 
needed to overlook the work and direct the hands. 
Hitrvey Robbins grew pale and nervous; he was 
evidently laltoring under some kind of mental 
depression, but what, could not lie guessed, un¬ 
less it were the loss of his father and sister. 
Some said that insanity was hereditary in the 
family, that his father had died insane—his sister 
in a fit of madness hud ended her own life, and 
that Harvey would no doubt sooner or later be¬ 
come a Riving maniac. 

A year Imd scarcely elapsed since the dcccnse 
of Squire Itohbins, ami the curse was beginning 
its work! Harvey Robbins grew paler as the 
cool mouths advanced. Ilis black eyes had a 
wild, strange gleam in them, and lie could not 
be induced to l>o out after dark under any cir¬ 
cumstance whatever. The least noise frightened 
him—he started at his own shadow—nt the re¬ 
flection of Jus face in the mirror, and in his sleep 
lie would groan and cry out in such a manner 
as to alarm the housekeeper and servants, whose 
rooms were on the same floor with his own. 
The cause of XIarvey Robbins’s strange conduct 
was attributed to his affliction at the loss of his 
lather and sister, and when questioned in regard 
to his unusual actions, he would shiver, turn pale, 
and give no answer whatever. 

41 Did you hear anything—any unusual noise 
last night in the hall, Mrs. Elmer ?” he asked of 
the housekeeper, one morning. 

“ La, no,” replied the old Indy, 44 did you 1 ” 
Ihirvey did not reply, only turned a shade 
paler, and arose to leave the room, when a ser¬ 
vant met him and informed him that Dr. Ryan 
was in the parlor and wished to see him. This 
was the first time Harvey had met his friend the 
physician since his sister’s mysterious disappear¬ 
ance, for Dr. Ryan lmd been absent from the 
village. lie gasped rather than said, as they met: 

44 You back again, Ryan ?” 

44 Yes.” 

“ For what ? I thought never to have beheld 
your face again—but it is well enough.” 

Harvey Robbins locked the door, and then 
drew a chair close to Dr. Robbins’s side. 

44 Tell me all a!tout it,” he said. 

4 .‘ Atom what ? Talk plainly, so I can under¬ 
stand yon.” 

** Altout Emily,” whispered the young man, 
grasping Dr. Ryan’s unn and gazing earnestly 
into his face. 

44 She is dead.” 

44 Yon stemr this to tnc. Ryan !” 

The physician turned uneasily from his inter¬ 
rogator—* 4 Why do you ask 1” 

“ Do yon swear to me she is dead T Answer 
me!" 

4 * Yes.” 

Harvey Robbins’s fare grew very white. 44 The 
projKMty is nil mine now,” he said. 

44 Except the portion you are to pay to me; 
that is what I have come to you for. Give me 
what you owe me, amt I’ll never trouble you 
again.” 

“ How much is it, Ryan ?” 

44 The little sum of a thousand or so, Dtclieve. 

But you are looking miserable enough with all 
your property, Harvey." 

44 Yes. hang ir! 1*11 toll you the tmth of it, 

doctor, I’tn under a curse—the curse of a dead 
father, and it crushes tnc down day and night. 

I don’t lwiieve there is peace fur me ngain in this 
world, and most surely none in the next.” 

14 Ami why f” 

Ilarvcv llobhins nro<c from his chair, went to 
the door, opened it, saw that there were no lis¬ 
teners, closed awl locked it again. Then be i 
paced the room several times with his hand- | 
pressed inwm his forehead, groaned heavily once i 
or twice, and then resumed his scat. 

“ I’ll tell von all about it, doctor.” lie said, nt 1 
length, removing his hands from his fare, and 
speaking in a low, hurried, and excited manner. 

44 IVrhaps I shall feel !>ett*r to fell someone, than 
keep all hidden in my own heart. Ryan. I shall 
die if ttorc is not a change seen. / am haunt*! 
to rfmrf .*” 

I: was the young man’s manner and roue, 
more than his words, that checked the sneering 
laugh Dr. Ryan was about giving utterance to. 

44 How f" 

* 4 Every way. It commenced the very night 
afrer I had commenced the contestation of the 


haps; it was dark and stormy, the worst night 
of the season, in fact. You remember it, 
Ryan ?" 

44 Perhaps I do—yw, I attended old Hannon 
Locker^-dirfcase of the lungs. I remember the 
night liecattee of its blackness, But go on, 
Harvey.” 

44 Well, you remember it. Let me sec where 
I was. O yes, I recollect now—I was saving 
the night was veiy stormy—I was in my room 
alone, and I could not sleep, though I was in 
bed, for I kept thinking, thinking of the old man’s 
curse, and how he had threatened to haunt me 
till the latest day of my life, if I ever contested 
that will. So I could not sleep, and there l lay 
listening to the winds, and the sleet as it dashed 
uguinst the windows, and to the old clock in the 
hall—for, in spite of the storm, I could hear its 
44 tick, tick,” us plain ns I can hear it now if I 
listen. I heard the old clock strike ten. An 
hour afterwards—it seemed an age—it sounded 
eleven. I arose from the bed, lit a emu He mid 
tried to read. Failing in this, I walked the . 
floor for u while, then blew out the light and 
threw myself ujhju the bed. Then Iuroscugnin 
and lit the candle. The darkness seemed to op¬ 
press me, to choke, or suffocate me—I must have 
light. Again the dock struck. I counted even* 
stroke and there ■were thirteen! I heard every one 
distinctly.” 

44 You arc sure?” 

44 Yes, I am sure. Then I listened, and bv- 
and-bv I heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, und a 
noise that sounded like the clanking of a heavy 
chain upon the stairs. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and finally stopped directly in front of my 
chandler door. I heard it.” 

“All imagination,” said Dr. Rvarf* insolently. 

44 No, it wa« not imagination. Do von take 
me for a fool, Ryan t I tell you it was not im¬ 
agination. I heard the chick and the tramp just 
us plain as I ever heard anything in mv life. I 
lay and listened until I heard it stop in front of 
my chamber; then there came n thundering 
knock at my door, that seemed to jar the whole 
house; then I heard the clunking of the chain 
again, und—” 

44 WJmt i" 

" I did not believe in ghostly visitations, lmt 
somehow I thought of Mnrlov’s ghost, and al¬ 
most expected to see a wienl, airy, transparent 
spirit come in throng!) the keyhole; but after it 
moment’s reflection, I regained my courage, 
sprang from nty lied mid dashed out into the 
hall. Nothing was to lie seen—all was still and 
quiet. I went down stairs and looked at the 
clock. Thu time was ten minutes mist twelve! 
The outer door was locked, and everything us 
usual. I went back to mv room, threw myself 
upon my’ bed, and then again I heard in the hull 
the tramping and the chinking. I tell you, Ry¬ 
an, it was terrible J” 

Harvey Robbins shuddered. 

“That was the beginning, but not the end. 

I tell you, Evan, since then I have not enjoyed 
one night of undisturbed sleep. Sometimes I 
| awake with a sensation of choking, or suffocu- 
| tion; at other times I see lights dancing across 
the room in the midnight darkness. I hear steps 
about my clinmber-i-steps sometimes too heavy, 
and then too light for a mortal. In the daytime 
I seem to see faces, white, dead ones, just like 
the old mun’s us it looked in the coffin—such 
faces peep over my shoulder, and I hear strange 
voices whenever 1 am alone. I have not had 
one hour of pence and happiness—not one. I 
um, I have lieun ever since that will was broken 
—haunted 1” 

Hurvev Robbins concluded with a shudder. 

44 1 have not told you all,” continued the 
young man. 44 Since the disappearance of Em¬ 
ily 1 have, been more tormented than ever; 

I have dreamed of her, and waking, I have 
heard her voice as plainly us I hear my own. 
Last night—” Harvey Robbins paused. 

“ What of bust night ?” questioned Dr. Ryan. 

44 Last night I heard steps all along the hall, 
up stairs and then down, up stairs and down. I 
could not sleep—how could I ? And then, in 
the darkness I heard my door open; then I felt 
rather than heard something moving nfiout the 
l room; then I had a consciousness of a cold 
linnd passing over my face—ah, so cold, so iey 
cold—then, I do believe 1 fainted, for, for a long 
time I knew no more. When I did return to 
my senses, the clock struck three, mid it could 
not have liven more than eleven when it came 
first. How long I lay shivering with terror after 
I half awoke to consciousness, I cannot tell. 

The moonlight streamed in at the window, and 
there, where I could see perfectly distinctly, 
stood— Entity!— all, mi white—so very death!v 
white, her sad eves looking straight into my 
face—O, Ryan, it was no dream, and you say 
she is dead l" 

For a moment the young man paused, buried 
ins face in his hands, mid then groaned aloud: 

—''•’V i.v« ««*.-. A mill uuu I’UWU U 1 C room 
several times hurriedly, excitedly; finally he 
went to the mantel-shelf, towed his head ujion it 
over his folded hands, and said, in a voice hoarse 
and tremulous: 

44 Yes, I saw Imt !” 

Dr. Ryan was not unmoved during the young 
mans recital; hi> face rapidly changed its ex¬ 
pression and color, and his foot tapped the car¬ 
pet nervously. 

44 And wliut then ?” hv asked, after waiting a 
time for Hurvev to continue his narrative. 

The young man shuddered. 

44 You do not lielicvc in spiritual manifesta- 
lions,” he said at length. 

"And what if i do not ?” 

44 Then I need not tell you any more; I have 
said too much already. Forget what I iiavc 
said, Ryan—forget it. I am nearly wild—hot I 

heard her voice as plain as you hear mine now_ 

4 Murderer 1 murderer! tn» father’s murderer!’ 

Yes. I hoard her say that, and her dead cies 
looked into mine— m> cold and stony—and then 
slie left the room, und all the rest of the night I 
lay and trembled and trembled— But what a H< 
you, Ryan J” 

The young physician was paling and trem¬ 
bling. 

“Nothing.” 


ing ? I thought I detected a step iu die entry.* 
And Harvey Robbins arose and ojienittg tin 
door, glanced out into the hull; bat seeing nu 
otic, he returned and resumed die conversa¬ 
tion. 

44 How did Emily die ?” he asked, hoarsely. 
Dr. Rvan turned from his interrogator. 

44 1 must go,” he said. “There i* a little ac¬ 
count between us, I believe. The night 1 per 
formed that last matter of business for you, I 
was promised—” 

Before Dr. Ryan had time to conclude his sen¬ 
tence, step* were heard in the hall, and the uext 
moment the door was burst ojieti utid a sheriff, 
accompanied by several other meu, entered the 
room, followed by Mrs. Elmer the housekeeper. 
The two voung men turned pule, ami tremblingly 
attempted to cscajie; but this they were prevented 
Loin doing, ami were arrested in due form for 
■ the murder of Squire Robbins. 

Driven to desjwraiion, Ilnrvcy Robbins made 
a full confessiou; and Dr. Ryan, seeing that con¬ 
cealment was useless, did the same. They were 
both afterwards convicted upon their own evi¬ 
dence, und sentenced to die penitentiary. 

It seems that Harvey Robbins, disliking the 
restraint of his father’s ptvscucc, and coveting 
the possession of liis broad lands und yellow 
gold, lmd hriltcd Dr. Rvan to administer poison 
to his father in such a manner us to excite no 
suspicions, and afterwards to swear in court to 
Ids father’s insanity at the time of making his 
will. Afterwards, wishing to possess the whole 
of the Kohbins estate, Harvey Robbins employed 
his confederate to despatch Emily. He himself 
drugged her tea the night of her disappearance, 
wrote the note which purported to have been 
irom me uiraappy g«», uuu umumcii avr. nyun to 
convey her, in her insensibility, from her room to 
the physician’s carriage which was iu waiting. 

The plan was to consign her to the cold waters 
in her unconsciousness ; but Dr. Ryati, having 
Iieen smitten with the charms of the young girl, 
convolved the idea of sparing lu:rfife and reserv¬ 
ing her for a fate far worse than death. 

in a fit of drunken insanity, one day, Dr. 
Ryan revealed his intentions iu regard to herself, 
and the part taken by himself and her brother in 
her father's death, to the j«mr girl, who took the 
first opportunity presented ami escaped from her 
captor. 

It was the night before the arrest of the young 
men that site arrived at her native village, and it 
was Emily Robbins in the Isu/i/, rather than in 
the spirit, who visited Hurvev ns he himself re- . 
luted. Making herself known to the house- j 
keeper, she remained secreted, wishin-r to wait I 
for the coming of Dr. Ryan, ns she doubted nut 
he would sooner or later. She is married now, 
ami is the mother of several blooming children, 
and lends a happy life in the old family 
mansion. 

As for Dr. Ryan, ho is still an inmate of the 
penitontinry—his term of years not half expired 
—but it is of Harvey Robbins wo would speak 
in conclusion: 

44 1 saw him,” said a friend, speaking to me one 
tiny, 44 1 saw him as I was passing through the 
prison—a wild-eyed, pale, cmnciatcd-looking 
being—pointed out to me by the keeper as one 
tormented by some great mental ki (faring. He 
said that this man would pace his cell almost 
distractedly nights, scarcely ever sleeping, and 
when he did, crying out as if in the most acute 
bodily misery, and remarked that he had often 
thought him a more tie subject for a lunatic 
asylum, than a Stutc prison.” 

There is more I have heard of Harvey Rob¬ 
bins—that he died, u short time since, in the 
greatest physical and mental anguish, crying 
out: 

44 Haunted! haunted! a dead father’s curse has 
been visited upon tnc! It crudie* mo even now, 
down, dotrn, nowx!” 

We mav add that all the mvstcriotts and 
ghostly visitations experienced by Harvey Rob¬ 
bins, before the arrest, were caiilv accounted for 
from natural causes, viz., the trickery of a juven¬ 
ile servant in the family. Yet many there are 
who to this day lielieve the old house to lie 
haunted, and relate to wondering listeners, in u 
more marvellous hut less truthful manner than 
ours, the stoiy of the dead man's mrse. 


old man’s will. You remember the night per- “ Yes there is—ha: listen! did you hear noth- 
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THE GENTLEMAN BEGGAR. 

AN ATTORNEY S STORY. 

One morning, about five years ago, I called by appointment on Mr. 
John Balance, the fashionable pawnbroker, to accompany him to Liver¬ 
pool, in pursuit for a Levanting customer,—for Balance, in addition to 
pawning, does a little business in the sixty per cent. line. It rained in 
torrents •when the cab stopped at the passage which leads past the 
pawning boxes to his private door. The cabman rang twice, and at 
length Balance appeared, looming through the mist and rain in the 
entry, illuminated by his perpetual cigar. As I eyed him rather im* 
pauentiy, rememoermg taat trains wait tor no man, sometnmg liKe a 
hairy dog, or a bundle of rags, rose up at his feet, and barred his pas¬ 
sage for a moment. Then Balance cried out with an exclamation, in 
answer apparently to a something I could not hear, “ What, man alive! 
—slept in the passage r —there, take that, and get some breakfast for 
Heaven’s sake 1" So say mg, he jumped into the “ Hansom,” and we 
bowled away at ten miles an hour, just catching the Express as the 
doors of the station were closing. My curiosity was full set,—for al¬ 
though Balance can be free with his money, it is not exactly to beggars 
that his generosity is usually displayed; so when comfortably enscon¬ 
ced in a couphy I finished with— 

41 You are liberal with your money this morning: pray, how often 
do you give silver to street cadgers r —because I shall know what walk 
to take when flats and sharps leave off buying law.” 

* The O’Noodles, a flourishing family in It eland, arc notorious for the magnitude 
of their organs of coinbativeness The two young men mentioned in the textfortr. a 
part of this hopeful and prolific stock. They are. or rather were apprentices to 
Day and Martin,end were honoured with a crown of martyrdom on Brentford 
Green. 

t How this gentleman could be the rose of Brentford, when it was well known 
m the private circle of his acquaintance, that he was a Creole in complexion, trans¬ 
cends the comprehension ot criticism. 1 profess not to unravel the paradox; it 
rests between the author and hie conscience. With respect to his Biography, tra¬ 
dition records that Stubbs was hanged the morning previous to the battle ; which, 
it true, affords a satisfactory reason tor Ins absence. Of the rest oi the skirmishers, 
little remains to be told. Their names have either past down the stream of time, 
or moulder on the records of the marble ; and all that is now known of them is, 
that thevonce exists!_ft,- 


Balance, who would have made an excellent parson if he had not 
been bred to a case-hardening trade, and had still a soft bit left in his 
heart that is always fighting with his hard head, did not smile at all, 
but looked as grim as if squeezing a lemon into his Saturday night’s 
punch. He answered slowly, ** A cadger—yes ; a beggar— a misera¬ 
ble wretch, he is now; but let me tell you. Master David, that that 
miserable bundle of rags was born and bred a gentleman; the son of a 
nobleman, the husband of an heiress, and has sat and dined at tables 
where you and I, Master David, are only allowed to view the plate by 
favour of the butler. I have lent him thousands, and been well paid. 
The last thing I had from him was his court suit; and I hold his bill 
now for one hundred pounds that will be paid, I expect, when he dies.” 

“ Why, what nonsense you are talking! you must be dreaming this 
morning. However, we are alone. I’ll light a weed, in defianee ol 
Railway law, you shall spin that yarn; for, true or untrue, it will fill 
up the time to Liverpool.” 

“ As for yarn,” replied Balance,“ the whole story is short enough; 
and as for truth, that you may easily find out if you like to take the 
trouble. I thought the poor wretch was dead, and I own it put me out 
meeting him this morning, for I had a curious dream last night.” 

** Oh, hang your dreams! Tell us about this gentleman beggar that 
bleeds yen of half-crowns—that melts the heart even of a pawnbro¬ 
ker !” 

“Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate son of the late Marquis 
of Hoopborough by a Spanish lady of rank. He received a firstrate 
education, and was brought np in his father’s house. At a very early 
age he obtained an appointment in a public office, was presented by the 
marquis at court, and received into the first society, where his hand¬ 
some person and agreeable manners made him a great favourite. Soon 
after coming of age, he married the daughter of Sir E. Bumper, who 
brought him a very handsome fortune, which was strictly settled on 
herself. They lived in splendid style, kept several carriages, a house 
in town, and a plaee in the country. For some reason or other, idle¬ 
ness, or to please his lady’s pride he said, he resigned his appointment. 
His father died, and left him nothing ; indeed, he seemed at that time 
very handsomely provided for. 

“Very soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Roy began to disagree. She was 
cold, correct—he was hot and random. He was quite dependent on her, 
and sbe made him feel it. W hen he began to get into debt, he came tome. 
At length some shocking quarrel occurred; some case of jealousy os 
the wife’s side, not without reason, I believe; and the end of it was Mr 
Fitz-Roy was turned out of doors. The house was his wife’s, the fur¬ 
niture was his wife’s, and the fortune was his wife’s,—he was, in fact, 
her pensioner. He left with a few hundred pounds ready money, anc 
some personal jewelry, and went to an hotel. On these and .credit 
he lived. Being illegitimate, he had no relations; being a footjcjfrhei 
he spent his money he lost his friends. The world took his wi&’tfpart 
when they found that she had the fortune, and the only parties who 
interfered were her relatives, who did their best to znaj^Ahe quarrel 
' incurable. To crown all, one night he was run over by W*j?5, wxa car¬ 
ried to a hospital, and lay therefor months, and was during several 
weeks of the time unconscious. A message to the wife, by the hands 
of one of his debauched companions, sent by a humane surgeon* ob¬ 
tained an intimation that‘if he died, Mr. Croak, the undertaker tfethe 
family, had orders to see to the faneral,* and that Mrs. Molinos was on 
the point of starting for the Continent, not to return for some years. 
When Fitz-Roy was discharged, he came to me limping on two sticks, to 
pawn his court suit, and told me his story. I was reaUy sorry for the 
fellow, such a handsome, thoroughbred-looking man. He was going 
then into the west somewhere, to try to hunt out a friend. 1 What to 
do. Balance,’ he said, * I don’t know. I can’t dig, and unless somebody 
will make me their gamekeeper, I must starve, or beg, as my Jezebel 
bad me when we parted!* 

“ I lost sight of Molinos for a long time, and when I next Came Upon 
him it was in the Rookery of Westminster, in a low lodging-house, 
where I was searching with an of^eer for stolen goods. He was pointed 
oat to me as the * gentleman cadger,* because he was so free with his 
money when * in luck.** H e recognised me, but turned away then. I 
have since seen him, andflTiieved Mm more than once, although he 
never asks for anything. How he lives. Heaven knows. Without mo- 
ney, without friends, without useful education of any kind, he tramps 
the country, as you saw him, perhaps doing a little hop-picking or hay¬ 
making, in season, only happy when he obt*»3the means to get drunk. 

I have heard through the kitchen whispers fcfrsl^ou know come to me, 
that he is entitled to some property; andl expect if he were to die, 
his wife would pay the hundred pound bill I hold; afr any rate, what I 
have told you I know to be true, and the bundle of rags I relieved just 
now is known m every thieves’ lodging in England as the * gentleman 
cadger.’ ” 

This story produced an impression on me,—I am fond of speculation, 
and like the excitement of a legal hunt as much as some do a fox-chase. 
A gentleman a beggar, a wife rolling in wealth, rumours of unknown 
property due to the husband; it seemed as if there were pickings for 
me amidst this carrion of pauperism. 

Before returning from Liverpool, I had purchased the gentleman 
beggar’s acceptance from Balance I then inserted in the “ Times” the 
following advertisement: “ Horatio Molinos If this gentle¬ 

man will apply to David Discount, Esq., Solicitor, St. James’s, he will 
hear of something to his advantage. Any person furnishing Mr. F.’s 
correct address, shall receive 1/. Is. reward. He was last seen,” &c. 
Within twenty-four hours I had ample proof of the wide circulation of 
the ** 'Times ” My office was besieged with beggars of every degree, 
men and women, lame and blind, Irish, Scotch, and English, some on 
crutches, some in bowls, some in go-carts. They all knew him as “ the 
gentleman,” and I must do the regular fraternity of tramps the justice 
to say that not one would answer a question until he made certain that 
I meant the “ gentleman” no harm. 

One evening, about three weeks after the appearance of the adver¬ 
tisement, my clerk announced “ another beggar.” There came in an 
old tnau leaning upon a staff, clad in a soldier’s great coat all patched 
and torn, with a battered hat, from under which a mass of tangled hair 
fell over his shoulders and half concealed his face. The beggar, in a 
weak, wheezy, hesitating tone, said, “ You have advertised for Molinog 
Fitzroy. I hope you don’t mean him any harm; he is sunk, I think, 
too low for enmity now ; and surely no one would sport with such mis¬ 
ery as his.” These last words were uttered in a sort of piteous 
whisper. 

1 answered quickly, 44 Heaven forbid I should sport with misery : I 
mean and hope to do him good, as well as myself.” 

“Then, Sir, I am Molinos Fit7-Roy!” 

While we were conversing candles had been brought in. I have not 
very tender nerves—my head would not agree with them—but I own I 
started and shuddered when I saw and knew that the wretched crea¬ 
ture before me was under thirty years of age and once a gentleman. 
Sharp, aquiline features, reduced to literal skin and bone, were be¬ 
grimed and covered with dry fair hair; the white teeth of the half¬ 
open mouth chattered with eagerness, and made more hideous the foul 
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pallor of the rest of the countenance. As he stood leaning on a stall 
half bent, his long, yellow bony fingers clasped over the crntch-head 
of his stick, he was indeed a picture of misery, famine, squalor, and 
premature age, too horrible to dwell upon. I made him sit down, sent 
for some refreshment which he devoured like a ghoul, and set.to work 
to unravel his story. It was difficult to keep him to the point; but 
with pains I learned what convinced me that he was entitled to some 
property, whether great or small there was no evidence. On parting, 
I said, “Now Mr. F., you must stay in town while I make proper en¬ 
quiries. What allowance will be enough to keep you comfortably ?’ 

He answered humbly after much pressing, “Would you think ten 
shillings too mnch ?” 

I don’t like, if I do those things at all, to do them shabbily,so I said, 
“ Come eTery Saturday and you shall have a pound.” He was profuse 
in thanks of course, as all such men are as long as distress lasts. 

I had previously learned that my ragged client's wife was in Eng¬ 
land, living in a splendid house in Hyde Park Gardens, under her 
maiden name. On the following day the Earl of Owen called upon me. 
Wanting five thousand pounds by five o’clock the same evening. It was 
a ease of life or death with him, so I made my terms and took advan¬ 
tage of his pressure to execute a coup dc main. I proposed that he 
should drive me home to receive the money, calling at Mrs. Molinos in 
Hyde Park Gardens, on our way. I knew that the coronet and live¬ 
ries of his father, the Marquis, would ensure me an audience with 
Mrs. Molinos Fitzroy. 

My scheme answered. I was introduced into the lady’s presence. 
She was, and probably is, a very stately, handsome woman, with a pale 
complexion, high solid forehead, regular features, thin, pinched, self- 
satisfied mouth. My interview was very short. I plunged into the 
middle of the affair, but had scarcely mentioned the word husband, 
when she interrupted me with “ I presume you have lent this profli- 
gate person money, and want me to pay you.” She paused, and then 
stud, “ He shall not have a farthing.” As she spoke, her white face 
became scarlet. 

“ But, Madam, the man is starving. I have strong reasons for be¬ 
lieving he is entitled to property, and if you refuse any assistance, I 
must take other measures.” She rang the bell, wrote something rapid¬ 
ly on a card; and, as the footman appeared, pushed it towards me across 
the table, with the air of touch'ng a toad, saying, “ There, Sir, is the 
address of my solicitors; apply to them, if you think you have any 
claim. Bobert, show the person out, and take care he is not admitted 
again.” 

' So far I had effected nothing; and, to tell the truth, felt rather crest¬ 
fallen, under the influence of that great manner peculiar to certain 
great ladies,'and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the at orneys, Messrs. Leasem and Fashun, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Square, and there I was at home. I had had dealings 
with the firm before. They are agents for half the aristocracy, who 
always run in crowds like sheep after the same wine-merchants, the 
same architects, the same horse-dealers, and the same law-agents. It 
may be doubted whether the quality of law and land management they 
get on this principle is quite equal to their wine and horses. At any 
rate, my friends of Lincoln’s Ina, like others of the same class, are dis¬ 
tinguished by their courteous manners, deliberate proceedings, inno¬ 
cence of legal technicalities, long credit and heavy charges. Leasem, 
the elder partner, wears powder and a huge bunch of seals, lives in 
Queen Square, drives a brougham, gives the dinners and does the cor¬ 
dial department. He is so strict in performing the latter duty, that 
he once addressed a poacher who had shot a Duke's keeper, as “ my 
dear creature,” although he afterwards hung him. 

Fashun has chambers in St. James’s Street, drives a cab, wears a tip, 
and does the grand haha style. 

My business lay with Leasem. The interviews and letters passing 
were numerous. However, it came at last to the following dialogue:— 

“Well, my dear Mr. Discount,” began Mr. Leasem, who hates me 
like poison. “ I’m really very sorry for that poor Molinos—knew his 
father well; a great man, a perfect gentleman; but you know what 
women are, eh, Mr DiscountMy client won’t advance a shilling, 
she knows it would only be wasted in low dissipation. Now don’t you 
think (this was said very insinuatingly)— don’t you think he had better 
be sent to the workhouse; very comfortable accommodation there, I 
can assure you—meat twice a week, and excellent soup; and then, Mr. 
D., we might consider about allowing you something for that bill.” 

“ Mr. Leasem, can you reconcile it to your conscience to make such 
an arrangement. Here's a wife rolling in luxury, and a husband 
starving!” 

“ No, Mr. Discount, not starving; there is the workhouse, as I ob¬ 
served before ; besides, allow me to suggest that these appeals to feel¬ 
ing areqnitnqmprofessional—quite unprofessional.” 

“ But, Mlt^Leasem, touching this property which the poor man is 
entitled to.” 

“ Why there again, Mr. D., you must excuse me; you really must. 
I don’t say he is, I don’t say he is not. If you know he is entitled to 
property, I am sure you know how to proceed; the law is open to yon, 
Mr. Diseount—the law is open; and a man of your talent will know 
howto use it.” 

“ Then, Mr. Leasem, you meau that I must, iu order to right this 
starving man, file a Bill of Discovery, to extract from you the particu¬ 
lars of his rights. You have the Marriage Settlement, and all the in- 
formation, and you decline to allow a pension, or afford any informa¬ 
tion ; the man is to starve, or go to the workhouse ?” 

«■ Why, Mr. D., yon are so quick and violent, it really is not profes¬ 
sional ; bntyou see (here a subdued smile of triumph), it has been de¬ 
cided that a solicitor is not bound to afford such information as yon 
ask, to the injury of his client.” 

“ Then yon mean that this poor Molinos may rot and starve, while 
you keep seoret from him, at his wife’s request.his title to an income, 
and that'the Court of Chancery will back yon in this iniquity?" 

I kept repeating the word “starve,” becauic I saw it made my rc- 

r table opponent wince. “Well, then, just listen to me. I know 
in the happy state of onr equity law. Chancery can’t help my 
client, but I have another plan; I shall go hence to my office, issue a 
writ, and take your client’s husband in execution—as soon as he is 
lodged in jail, I shall file his schedule in the Insolvent Court, and when 
he comes up for his discharge, I shall put you in the witness-box, and 
examine you on oath, * touching any property of which you know the 
insolvent to foe possessed,’ and where wilt be yonr privileged commu¬ 
nications then 1” 

The respectable Leasem’s face lengthened in a twinkling, his com¬ 
fortable confident air vanished, he ceased twiddling his gold chain, and 
at length he mattered, “ Suppose we pay the debt ?” 

“ Why then. I'll arrest him the day after for another.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such conduct would not be 
quite respectable 

“ That’s my business; my client has been wronged, lam determined to 
right him, and when the aristocratic firm of Leasem and Fashun takes 
refuge according to the custom of respectable repudiators, in the ccol ar¬ 
bours of the Court of Chancery, why, a mere bill-discounting attorney 
like David Discount need not hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of 
the Insolvent Court.” 

“Well, well, Mr. D., you arc so warm—so fiery; we must deliber¬ 
ate, we most consult. You will give me until the day after to-morrow, 
and then we'll write you our finai determination; in the mean time, 
(endns copy of your authority to act for Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy.” 

Of course I lost no time in getting the gentleman beggar to sign a 
proper letter. 

On the appointed day came a communication with the L and F. seal, 
which I opened not without unprofessional eagerness. It was as fol¬ 
lows:— 


thing; pray, what do you mean to give me in addition to my bill, for 
obtaining it?” He answered rapidly, “ Oh, take half: if there is one 
hundred pounds, take half; if there is five hundred pounds, take half.” 

“No, no, Mr. F., I don’t do business in that way, I shall be satisfied 
with ten per cent.” 

It was so Bettled. I then led him out into the street, impelled to tell 
him the news, yet dreading the effect; not daring to make the revela¬ 
tion in my office, for fear of a scene. 

I began hesitatingly, “ Mr. Fitz-Roy I am happy to say that I find 
yon are entitled to.ten.thousand pounds!” 

“ Ten thousand pounds!” he echoed. “ Ten thousand pounds!” he 
shrieked. “ Ten thousand!” he yelled; seizing my arm violently. 

“ Yon are a brick,-Here, cab! cab!” Several drove up—the shout 

might have been heard a mile oft He jumped in the first. 

. “ Where to ?” said the driver. 

“ To a tailor’s, you rascal!” 

“ Tea thousand pounds! ha, ha, ha!” he repeated hysterically, when 
in the cab; and every moment grasping my arm. Presently he subsid¬ 
ed, looked me straight in the face, and muttered with agonising fer¬ 
vour, “ What a jolly brick you are!” 

The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the hair-dresser, were in turn 
visited by this poor pagan of externals. As by degrees under their 
hands he emerged from the beggar to the gentleman, his spirits rose ; 
his eye3 brightened; he walked erect, but always nervously grasping 
my arm; fearing, apparently, to lose sight of me for a moment, lest his 
fortune should vanish with me. The impatient pride with which he 
gave his orders to the astonished tradesman for the finest and best of 
everything, and the amazed air of the fashionable hairdresser when he 
presented his matted locks and stubble chin, to be “ cut and shaved,” 
may be acted —it cannot be described. 

By the time the external transformation was complete, and I sat 
down in a Cafe in the Haymarket apposite a haggard bat handsome 
thoroughbred-looking man, whose air, with the exception of the wild 
eyes and deeply browned face, did not differ from the stereotyped men 
about town sitting around us, Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy had already almost 
forgotten the past; he bullied the waiter, and criticised the wine, as if 
he had done nothing else but dine and drink and scold there all the 
days of his life. 

Once he wished to drink my health, and would hare proclaimed his 
whole story to the coffee-room assembly, in a raving style. When I 
left he almost wept in terror at the idea of losing sight of me. But, al¬ 
lowing for these ebullitions—the natural result of such a whirl of events, 
—he was wonderfully calm and self-possessed. 

The next day, his first care wis to distribute fifty pounds among his 
friends the cadgers, at a house of call in Westminster, and formally to 
dissolve his connection with them; those present undertaking for the 
“ fraternity,” that for the future he should never be noticed by them in 
public or private. 

1 cannot follow his career mush farther Adversity had taught him 
nothing. He was soon again surrounded by the well-bred vampires 
who had forgotten him when penniless: but they amused him, and that 
was enough. The ten.thousand pounds were rapidly melting, when he 
invited me to a grand dinner at Richmond, which included a dozen of the 
most agreeable, good-looking, well-dressed dandies of London, inter¬ 
spersed with a display of pretty butterfly bonnets. We dined delicious¬ 
ly, and drank as men do of iced wines in the dog-days—looking down 
from Richmond Hill. 

One of the pink bonnets crowned Fitz-Roy with a wreath of flowers; 
he looked—less the intellect—as handsome as Alcibiades. Intensely 
excited and flushed, he rose with a champagne glass in his hand to pro¬ 
pose my health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not descended on him. Jerk¬ 
ing out sentences by spasms, at length he said, “ I was a beggar—I am 
a gentleman—thanks to this— 

Here he leaned on my shoulder heavily a moment, and then fell back. 
We raised him, loosened his neckcloth— 

“ Fainted,” said the ladies— 

“ Drank !” said the gentlemen— 

He was dead ! 


“ In re Molinot Fitz-Roy and Another. 

“Sir,—In answer to yonr application on behalf of Mr. Molinos Fitz¬ 
Roy, we beg to inform you that under the administration of a paternal 
aunt who died intestate, yonr client is entitled to two thousand five 
hundred pounds eight shillings'and sixpence, Three per Cents.; one 
thousand five hundred pounds nineteen shillings and fourpence. Three 
percents.Reduced; one thousand pounds. Long Annuities , fire hun¬ 
dred pounds. Bank Stock; three thousand five nundrel pounds, India 
8took, besides other securities, making up about ten thousand pounds, 
which we are now prepared to transfer over to Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy’s 
direction forthwith.” 

Here was a windfall! It quite took away my breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar, and what puzzled me was how 
to break the news to him. Being very much overwhelmed with busi¬ 
ness that day, I had not mnch time for eonsideration. He came in rath¬ 
er better dressed than when I first saw him, with only a week's beard 
on his chin ; but, as usual, not quite sober. Six weeks had elapsed 
since our first interview. He was still the humble, trembling, low¬ 
voiced creature, I first knew him. 

After a prelude, I said, “ I find, Mr. F., you are entitled tosome- 
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THE GOOD MATCH. 

It was certainly a most extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance—though of course being so, / had 
little to <lo with it—and it made a great sensa¬ 
tion at Bristol. I was a girl at the time, and 
just had my ears piorced. I oau perfectly well 
recollect my dear papa—the finest man I have 
ever seen—taking advantage of the event to 
warn my brothers against the evils of drunken¬ 
ness, extravagance, dissipation, and writing 
anouymous lettors. I regret I cannot call to 
mind the exact words of his sublime sermon, 
for I am sure you would onjoy it. 

We were living in the small town of Stoney- 
ford at the time—the white house with the 
yew trees, just before you come to the 
butoher’s shop, whero they sold such tough 
mutton, at the comer of the Fiddleton-road. 
Wc were only five miles from Bristol. Some 
of the richest merchants rosided in our neigh¬ 
borhood, wliioh mado it very agreeable. There 
were the Todcombs, very wealthy people until 
thoy failed; and the Dislrforths, a highly re¬ 
spectable family in the American trade, and 
werth millions for many years. Thus the so¬ 
ciety was lughly select and agreeable. We 
visited a great deal with the best houses. 

I remember, as well as if it had only hap¬ 
pened yesterday, my papa returning home one 
evening with the.news that “Hepburn Lodge” 
was let at last. This Hepburn Lodge was quite 
a joke with us; it had been unoccupied for an 
ago. It was in a sadly-dilapidated state—the 
carriage-drive so hidden in weeds, they onco 
caught a hare among them; and the grand en- 
tranco-gates as rickety, patched and broken ns 
the doors of a rabbit-hutch. The last man who 
attempted to take care of the house was nearly 
starved to death through the top staircase fall¬ 
ing down and keeping him for tliroo days in a 
back attic. I forget the reason why every¬ 
body refused to tako the house, but I fancy 
somebody had destroyed himself in the li¬ 
brary, and 1 believo there was a Chancery suit 
pet,ding. Besides, it was reporteh that the roof 
bad broken in, that the timbers were dry-rot¬ 
ted, the foundations giving way, and the water 
not drinkable. 

Wo were naturally very anxious to learn all 
wo could about the adventurous tenant of this 
dismal mansion. We young girls were nearly 
ciary with curiosity. In the day-time we 
called on our friends and cross-questioned 
toern, and at night wo sat round the fire rack¬ 
ing our brains and guessing ourselves half 
stupid. Dear me, how I did priok my fingers 
an l knot my thread on'those prating, gossip¬ 


ing evenings. It was useless trying to work. 
The only conclusion we oame to was that the 
new neighbor must be very rioh and very mad 
to take suoh a place, and we judged him sel¬ 
fish in having suoh slight regard for his wife’s 
comfort. 

Presently, workmen were seen to enter Hop- 
bum Lodge; the broken-down gates were kept 
permanently open to allow truoks with long 
ladders and cart-loads of bricks to enter. At 
twelve every day, quite an army of men in 
flannel jaokets crossed ovor to the “Fighting 
Cooks” beer-liouse. It. became dangerous for 
ladies to he out after dark. The olergyman’s 
daughter was whistled and coughed at, and 
oalled “perty Meeroy,” by a ruffian flourish¬ 
ing a disgusting pipe. Yet, try os we would, 
the tenant’s name still remained a seoret. Wo 
sent our own maid out to make inquiries. 
Even the landlord of the beer-shop knew no 
more than we did. Four laborers whom our 
maid addressed all gave different and highly 
vulgar names. Neither the baker, tho grocer, 
the bootmaker, or tho butolier could enlighten 
us. The one said the new comer was a poor 
nobleman; another affirmed he was a rioh 
tradesman; the third declared he had a large 
family; and the fourth - asserted he was a 
bachelor. We were at our wit’s end, and dis¬ 
gusted with the world. 

My dear papa was the first to bring us con¬ 
solation. He had heard it from a friend, who 
was told by a lawyer, who knew the surveyor of 
the repairs, that Doughty was the name of our 
myth. “ If what they tell me is true,” added 
jour papa, “he is the son of old Doughty, tho 
Colonial Broker, and worth fifty thousand at 
least. Now, girls, put your best looks on and 
dress, to the nines, for he will want a wife, 
they say; and he might pass this way look¬ 
ing for one.’-’ My papa was a very witty 
man, and though a church-wardon, excessively 
merry. 

This Mr. Doughty becamo the king of Stoney- 
ford and Fiddleton. I was much shocked and 
pained at witnessing the almost rude manner 
in which the young ladies of those towns 
openly pursued him. So were my dear sisters 
—all fine girls—greatly hurt. I have seen 
him standing at the saddler’s door smoking 
his cigar, and every bonnet that passed turned 
to stare at him. He was a bold man, with fine 
eyes. His habits were very expensive indeed; 
his bill at the fishmonger’s amounted to, some¬ 
times, three or four pounds weekly; and he 
told Mrs. Sweady, the greengrocer, who had 
never seen a pine-apple until ho came, that if 
she didn’t keep a better stook of hot-house 
fruit, ho should send to Bristol for his sup¬ 
plies. Poor woman, ’ she knew more about 
cabbages and potatoes than forced peaches and 
grapes. 

To oblige his beloved girls, our papa was 
good enough to ferret out all he could respect¬ 
ing Mr. Doughty. His fortune was discovered 
to be upwards of thirty thousand pounds. He 
was an only son, who had been kept vory 
striotly by his father; and on inheriting his 
handsome fortune he determined on enjoying 
himself. He had been heard to declare he 
should amuse himself for a year or so, and 
then take a wife and settle down. Instantly 
the rivalry between the ladies of Stoneyford 
became very oppressive. We, who modestly 
kept in the background, were shooked at the 
scramble; and, if over Mr. Doughty passed 
the evening at our house, took especial care 
that our retiring and modest carriage and be¬ 
haviour should contrast forcibly witb the un¬ 
blushing effrontery of his other lady admirers. 
Nor were we losers through our genteel com¬ 
portment. We were honored by invitations to 
tho first ball he gave, and all of us had the 
gratification of dancing with our wealthy host. 
It was a splendid entertainment. The supper 
cost, they said, seventeen shillings per head ; 
and even in the servants’ hall the grooms and 
coachmen were drinking wine. We were all 
enchanted with the evening; but, as every¬ 
body remarked, the extravagant profusion 
only proved how desirable it would be to see a 
mistress at the head of the establishment, to 
check the ruinous expenditure. 

Sad tales began gradually to creep over Sto¬ 
neyford, to the effect that poor Mr. Doughty 
had given way to evil habits. He visited Lon¬ 
don, and stayed, away for three months. On 
his return, I and my dear sisters were sinoere- 
ly shooked to notice the change in his appear¬ 
ance. The rosy hue had fled from his cheek, 
and gave indications of permanently settling 
in the nose. My eldest sister—a most accom¬ 
plished creature—longed (had her modesty 
permitted* her) to send him a valuable lotion 
for an eruption on the forehead. His portly 
and majestic form had dwindled away, except¬ 
ing round the waist, whioh had swelled for¬ 
ward. When we were afterwards told that six 
London gentlemen were staying at Hepburn 
Lodge, and that lights had been seen iri the 
dining-room as late as four in tho morning, 
our sympathy and regret for its misguided 
owner reached the height of feminine pathos. 
His footman, whilst taking ale at the “Fight¬ 
ing Cocks,” was heard to state that these 
wioked men frequently played oards all night. 
The man had seen the table heaped up with 
sovereigns; twenty empty bottles were clear¬ 
ed away in the morning, and the housemaid 
frequently found gold dropped under the table; 
so reckless were they of their property. Then 
my own sister Matilda—a dear, talented pet— 
could no longer restrain her sensitive emo¬ 
tions. The man who had praised her singing, 
and twice walked with her across the fields to 
Fiddleton, was at least worthy of one attempt 
at saving liim. She sent him a copy of Arch¬ 
bishop Grumpoy’s “Advice to Young Men,” 
and went to church three times the noxt Sun¬ 
day. 

Alas! all our sooret prayers and private hints 
had no effeot upon this erring sheep with thir¬ 
ty thousand pounds'. Many young ladies of 
our acquaintance commenced openly to abuse 
him, vowing they would sooner die than 
marry such a oharacter. We all feared that 
by the time he made his choice his fortune 
would bo squandered, and the match become a | 
comparatively poor one. The misguided man 
sank deeper and deeper. He walked about 
publicly in a green cut-away coat with basket 
buttons; his breath had been discovered at 
ten in the morning to smell of brandy; he 
wore a white hat, and trowsers tight as um- j 
brella cases. It was reported he lost three I 


thousand pounds on tho Derby race-course; 
and Polly Wood,'the ironmonger's daughter— 
a fidgety little frum of a thing—was seen in 
Barnett’B fields hanging on his arfn, and 
looking up in his face as if fasolnated. This 
last discovery completed his disgrace. 

At last Mr. Doughty left Stoneyford to travel 
on the Continent. The old house was shut up, 
and left in the oaro of the gardener. His ab¬ 
sence was a great relief to all tho young ladies. 
We once more took to our tambour-work (then 
very fashionable), and resumed our pleasant 
tea-drinkings. My beautiful Matilda gradu¬ 
ally regained her roses, and had strength 
enough to return to her embroidery, whioh 
(excepting one pair of braces) she had sadly 
neglected. To show how slightly we esteemed 
this misguided, but wealthy man, dear Miss 
Sparklings—the naughty puss—rgave a picnic 
in the Hepburn grounds. We wont all over 
the honso. We were shown the room where 
the terrible combat with the fire-irons took 
place at six in the morning; we saw the table 
that was made for cock-fighting, and went Into 
the shed that was built for a game I think they 
called skettles, or skittlings, or something—a 
vulgar amusement very popular among the 
lower classes. 

We in time almost forgot the name of Dough¬ 
ty, and never mentioned it but in pity and dis¬ 
gust. Judge, then, of our amazement when, 
after a year’s absence, that strange man re¬ 
turned among us. “But, oh I how altered! 
How regenerated! How improved I My dear¬ 
est own Matilda (oh, gentlemen! suoh a ten¬ 
der-hearted angel!) saw him at the library and 
berlin wool emporium, selecting from the seri¬ 
ous shelf several works that were even too 
deep and lengthy for my reading; and my 
pretty sensitive plant (I refer to my pet, Ma¬ 
tilda, not Mr. Doughty) told mo that if she had 
not fortunately leant for support on a thick 
bundle of two-shilling umbrellas she must have 
betrayed her seoret passion, and done great 
damage by falling among a pile of toys behind 
her. 

Mr. Doughty was now a changed being. He 
had oast off his dross, and appeared clean and 
purified. The sporting garb was exchanged for 
a long blaok coat, and shoes neatly tied with 
broad ribbon replaoed ills top-boots. He ate 
all his fighting cooks, roasting them with his 
skittles. The olergyman called to see him, 
andwas received with a kindness whioh in¬ 
duced him to solicit a subscription to oar coni 
and blanket fund. In our next printed list we 
read “ Charles Doughty, Esq., Hepburn Lodge, 
(Life Subscriber ) five guineas.’’ Oh! what 
thanksgivings and joy wore heard at ovory 
tea-table. His man-servant was discharged for 
allowing the strong ale to get into his head, 
and the kitolien-maid was ordered to give up 
ringlets and fancy oaps, or leavo tho house 
without a oharaoter. Joy! groat joy! He 
treated all the infant school to hot-oross buns 
on Good Friday, and distributed among the old 
paupers a pamphlet against the excessive use 
of^nuff and wine. He was inundated with 
invitations to tea, and amongst them was dar¬ 
ling Tilly’s prettily-worded request for his so- 
oiety. He camo. 

How solemn was his deportment. He would 
not even take his tea “strong.” He requested 
Matilda to play to him some of Handel’s com¬ 
positions. Wo were charmed, and did all we 
could to oxpress our friendly admiration. So 
did my dear Tilda. She never played better, 
.talked more«exaltedly, or looked more beauti¬ 
ful. He paid her great attention, and admired 
a diamond ring my mother had lent her for the 
evening. After supper the conversation turned 
upon the advantages of a married as compared 
with a single life. I never remember my sainted 
mamma to have spoken more captivatingly. 
He obligingly concurred with every remark my 
mamma uttered. He even said, “lam, ma¬ 
dam, so thoroughly convinced of tho blessings 
of matrimony, that the moment I meet with a 
lady willing to link her fate to mine, I shall 
but too joyfully embrace the happy opportu¬ 
nity. ” Had he noticed my Tilda’s countenance 
as he spoke thus, what days of anguish he 
might have spared her I 

“But,” added my dearest mamma, “you 
will not, I trust, fall into tho vulgar error, so 
prevalent among mankind/that mere beauty 
of face and worldly wealth are necessary to 
happiness. Many a noble heart lies concealed 
behind an imporfcct countenance, and a rich 
mind is more preoious than a full purse. Tho 
wise Socrates was not, I believe, good-look¬ 
ing ?” 

“I have seen his bust,” replied Mr. Charles, 
“and though in bronze, it was very repul¬ 
sive.” 

‘ 1 How noble it is, ’ * mamma continued, ‘ ‘ how 
generous and manly, for one who is blessed 
with excess of fortune to hold forth his hand 
to a ponniless girl and say—come with mo and 
share my plenty.” 

“I agree with you, madam,” was his as¬ 
tounding answer; ‘ ‘ such conduct is vory noble, 
generous, and manly.” 

When he left us, my delighted mamma re¬ 
called to us his words. “ You heard him ?” she 
cried. “ We did,” we replied. “Then,” she 
added, “ whiohever of you he chooses, let mo 
see no jealousy or pouting.” 

It was soon noised about that Mr. Doughty 
inclined towards matrimony. He made no se¬ 
oret of his desire to settle. The flocks of Sto¬ 
neyford maidens, from thirty to fifteen, were 
shaken with trembling hope. The infection of 
rivalry spread even to their parents. Several 
families “cut” our acquaintance, because he 
presented Tilly with a basket of mushrooms. 
One ignoble oreaturo reported that we sought 
to entrap our wealthy neighbor. Wo ourselves 
wore so disgusted with Lydia Mather's indeli¬ 
cate behaviour, in hemming Mr. Charles Dough¬ 
ty’s pookot handkerohiefs, that wo sent lief 1 
book all the mnsio she had lent us, and order¬ 
ed the servant to ask for a volume of Byron 
she had borrowed. 

Now comes tho reverse of tho pleasant pic¬ 
ture I havo drawn ; now I must expose to you 
the hypoorisy and low cunning of tho spend¬ 
thrift and tho roue. A villain must be unmask¬ 
ed. Tho moan fellow, who oheated my sweet 
Tilda out of her peace, health and rest; who 
brought on a low fever, and cost my dear papa 
pounds in quinine and ohango of air; this man 
must he degraded and exposed. He was a plea¬ 
sant greensward to look at; but those who 
trusted to his olieerful nspeot soou found, to • 


t&lr orrow, that he was but a concealed 
sWamp. This is how the revelations beoamo 
public:— 

There resided in Bristol a gentleman of the 
nqme of Fairlop, a ship-broker, or an under¬ 
writer, or'something. At 8hy rate, he was en¬ 
gaged among the shipping, and insured cargoes 
against loss at sea; so you will know what he 
w^s. He kept up a good establishment, had a 
carriage and an only daughter—Clara, if I re¬ 
member rightly. He was currently reported to 
bo rioh ; and certainly on the days wo dined 
there the plate was very good, and real silver 
—for I looked at the hall-mark. At this ship- 
broker's house Mr. Doughty was in tho habit 
of dining twice a week. He was there discover¬ 
ed, Jjy a youpg lady friend of ours, making 
desperate to this Clara—a mere obit, I can 
assdre you, and dressed to death. 

deceitful conduot will he bettor under¬ 
sell wfyen I tell you that this man, Doughty, 
iia^bjjf his debauchery and gambling, thrown 
aM^tWodhirds of his princely income ; and 
findiugdt difficult to renounce tho grandeur in 
whitfh ho lived, ho, with the serpent’s cun¬ 
ning, was endeavoring by a rioh marriage to 
restore his squandered fortune. There’s a vil¬ 
lain for you I Ho had learnt, somehow, that 
Clara Fairlop had five thousand pounds; and 
tho ship-broker had been heard publicly to 
stato that he would double tho sum on her 
marriage-day, and loavo her every ponny lie 
saved. These pennies amountod to about 
twenty thousand sovereigns, and every day ho 
lived ho was still adding to his gains. No won¬ 
der tho ambitious spendthrift longed to olutch 
suoh a prize. How fortunate was my darling 
Tilly to escape tho snares of suoh a double- 
faced Judas 1 

Wo were always told from the first that Clara 
Fairlop was not consulted in this proposed al¬ 
liance. Hor pa and ma calmly desired her to 
lovo Mr. Doughty; and she, liko a good girl, 
answered, “She would try.” To help on her 
lamo affection she was driven ovor to Hepburn 
Lodge, shown its desirable apartmonts and 
handsome grounds, and told that if sho liked 
she could ho mistress of tho domain. It was a 
tempting offor. Tho idea of sitting before your 
own tea-things in that handsome drawing¬ 
room was enough to turn a wiser head than 
Miss Fairlop’s. She determined to become Mrs. 
Doughty. Ho was permitted to call overy day 
and take her out walking. He bought jewelry 
for her, and she wore it. Ho had his miniature 
painted and set as a brooch for her. When 
pooplo began to wonder and talk, the Fairlops 
gave a hall, and introduced tho future son-in- 
law to their guests. Do not fancy he still wore 
the long blaok frock-coat and shoos. Dear me, 
no! The best tailor ho could find had taken 
his measure. He was quite tho dandy of Bris¬ 
tol. Ho had only disguised himself to restore 
the confidence of suspicious parents. Ho had 
acted his part in costume. 

So tho nows arrived at Stoneyford. We were 
petrified. Cards of condolence were left for my 
darling Tilda—greatly to her anuoyanco. Every 
one had conoluded sho was to he the future 
mistress of Hepburn Lodge. I will even con¬ 
fess that, in an innocent playful way, tho dif¬ 
ferent rooms of tho big house had been appro¬ 
priated by us. Such a one was for my dear pa¬ 
rents. I was to have slept in a charming cham¬ 
ber that looked over the hack garden. Foolish 
dreams I A villain had dispelled them I Tho 
family lawyer strongly advised an notion for 
broaoli ofr premise. But my noblo papa, fear¬ 
ing we could not bring forward sufficient legal 
evidenoe, bravely said—“No; I will leavo liis 
punishment in the hands of Providence.” 

Among our friends was a lady who knew the 
Fairlop* well. My sweet Tilda was very anxious 
to know what this stuok-up Miss Clara was like; 
so we visitecl this lady friend. Sho spoke rather 
favorably of that unhappy child’s countenance. 
She was petite and slim, but gracefully formed. 
As you might expeot, her simplicity almost 
amounted to stupidity. Small feet, hands, and 
mouth; but preposterous eyes that almost 
filled up the face. In fact, she was a pretty 
little doll, with scarcely a word or a thought of 
her own. How different to my Tilda! In the 
course of conversation we discovered that this 
precocious child actually had two strings to her 
how, for there was a Mr. Orlando Tidd, who, 
until Mr. Doughty mado his appearance, had 
been a great favorite. Now this unhappy young 
Tidd was cast aside and discarded. Wretohed 
youth! So pained was my sympathetic Tilda 
for his wretohed lot, that she remarked, “ If 
he had any courage in him lie would call out 
his deceitful rival, and at least disfigure him 
for life.” And who was this Orlando Tidd, do 
you think? Why, Mr. Fairlop’s managing 
clerk, and onco Ids pupil. Our lady friend 
gave him an excellent oharaoter. He had paid 
a heavy premium to bo trifled with in that 
manner. He was very modest, nervous, and 
industrious. He had - curly hair of a warm 
ginger hue; his eyes, though weak, were of a 
most delicate tea-leaf color. Ho looked much 
better in summer than winter, because the cold 
half paralysed him and turned him bluo; be¬ 
sides, he suffered from chilblains on his fingers. 
But such a heart! so pure and kindly 1 so at¬ 
tentive and considerate, and faithful 1 Ah! if 
he had chosen, how easily might he have 
avenged himself, for he knew more about tho 
business than even Mr. Fairlop. Yet, though 
his heart was breaking to that degree he had 
to take ether for the spaqpm; he would not de¬ 
sert ids master. It was not as if he lacked 
oapital, for his father left him three thousand 
pounds. Noble young man! 

Whilst this infamous Doughty was love- 
making, and wo nursing our sinking Tilda, a 
circumstance happened whioh turned the tables 
in a manner highly gratifying to many poor 
girls. The ship “Mary Hastings,” (A 1) 
homeward bound from India, with a rioh cargo, 
was—calculating by her speed on former voy¬ 
ages—two montlis behind her time. She had 
not been spoken with, neither had she put into 
any port. The only conclusion people could 
come to was that she had gone down in tho 
middle of the sea, and all bauds had perished. 
The owners wore in great trepidation, for the 
oargo was worth more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. As a last expedient they tried to effeot 
insurances, and so cover some of their loss. 
Yet, the affair was so hazardous, no under¬ 
writer would accept the risk. They offered a 
premium of twenty, thirty, forty per cent.; 
but in vain. It was a rioh harvest for a highly 
speculative man, providing the ship did return. 


Mr. Fairlop was a desperate man at a venture. 
Forty per cent.! He and Tidd made inquiries 
as to the oharaoter of tho captain, examined 
tho ship’s papers at tho owner's offices, and at 
last accepted insurances to the amount of forty 
thousand pounds, to be paid in a month’s time, 
if necessary. How oan men have the heart- 
lesaness to play such desperate games, when a 
false wind may blow away the happin'ess of 
their families, and reduce a prosperous estab¬ 
lishment to the workhouse. Tho Bristol mer¬ 
chants said Fairlop was mad, and Orlando Tidd, 
who had put his three thousand pounds into 
the venture, a fool. These were the very words. 
They were vulgar, but to the point. 

Tho news of this silly speculation was care¬ 
fully concealed from Mrs. Fairlop; but it was 
not long before that bad man, Charles Dough¬ 
ty, was enlightened. He had four warning, 
lettors, from four different friends, delivered 
by the Bame post; and read them, one after 
another, whilst he tried to oat his breakfast. I 
should, I must confess, have liked to have 
seen his face at that momont. Mercenary 
wretch, how he must have suffered! We 
were afterwards, as a secret, told what he 
thought and did. Like many otliors, he con¬ 
sidered his papa-in-law a ruined man: ho 
fumed with rage, knocked over a cap of tea, 
and spasmodically clutching at his egg, crunch¬ 
ed it betwoen his strong flngors. Was he to 
marry tho daughter of a bankrupt? Was he 
to have mamma-in-law writing begging-lotters 
for five-pound notes to keep papa-in-law alive 
until ho could obtain some post as clerk ?— 
Those were not his views at all. His only ob¬ 
ject in marrying was to make money. A thou¬ 
sand pounds more or less had decided him in 
1i1b ohoice of a wife. Ho must, somehow or 
other, send the Fairlop3 to the right-abouts.— 
But how ? Ho now discovered that your meek 
Miss Clara was only a half-silly, vaoant child; 
he reoalled her face, and found it almost ugly; 
he thought of her petted, extravagant habits, 
and felt disgusted. What use would her five 
thousand pounds be ? He had but to hold up 
his finger, and another lady of liis acquaint¬ 
ance, with three times that fortune, would 
jump at being his wife. How to escape ? He 
dared not be brutal, or lie might disgust the 
other Bristol heiresses. The negotiations ne¬ 
cessary before a wealthy union had involved 
him beyond the possibility of escape. The 
lawyer was drawing up a settlement, and all 
liis clerks and friends had heard the news; tho 
unfortunate Clara had ohosen her bridal dress, 
so the linen-draper had gossiped with his cus¬ 
tomers ; tho wedding-cako was ordered, and tho 
pastry-cook had tattled on tho pleasing sub¬ 
ject. What was he to do ? That you shall 
know presently. 

This point brings me to the mention of a 
nephew of mine (I have eight) whom I love 
dearly—in faot, he has had three gold watohes 
out of my spare money. He allowed himself f o he 
guilty of a vory mean action—led on by others 
I know—hut still nothing could, or shall, ex¬ 
cuse his conduct. Even tho good he uncon¬ 
sciously effected, by saving little Miss Fairlop 
from the clutches of that bad, bad man, Charles 
Doughty, is not sufficient atonement for the 
despicable, mean, cowardly * * * * But 

I had hotter continue the story, and so tell you 
how tho poor mortal erred. 

My poor Frederick—may I call him Freddy ? 
Thank you ! Well, my dear Freddy had been 
placed in the office of a Bristol merchant, 
whore he became acquainted witli a great many 
clerks of low tastes and low principles, who 
led him into bad society and taught him vul¬ 
gar habits. Perhaps you think they were one 
as bad as tho other? Perhaps they weto, 
only I am more attached to my Freddy than to 
these clerks, and do not wish to think so.— 
These hoys—mere children of eighteen—would 
go to taverns and smoko their delicate lips into 
blisters. To empty a pot of porter at one 
draught, or burn their tender throats with 
raw spirits, were considered high accomplish¬ 
ments. 

One night, about twelve o’olock, these up¬ 
roarious young men, greatly oxcitod by hot 
glassos of spirits and water, wore sauntering 
from one penny concert to another, when they 
caught sight of a tall individual, wrapped up 
in a heavy cloak, hurrying along the street at 
a pace whioh lookod like either escaping from 
justico, or fetching a doctor. They thought so; 
for after the first suggestion “to watch him 
and see what ho is up to,” camo tho proposi¬ 
tion to hunt him; or, in othor words, rush 
after tho man shouting and screaming at the 
top of tlioir voices. Thoy were still undecided 
as to which sport it should be, when thoy saw 
the form stop opposite tho post-office, and stoop 
down to examine the opening to tho letter-box. 
He looked about him, this side and that, up 
the street and down tho street. He saw the 
wild herd of clerks trotting towards him, and 
hastily pushing his letter into tho opening, 
darted off just as the howling began to alarm 
the street. They would have passed the post- 
offloo in tlioir mad chase, if my Freddy had not 
noticed something white lying on the pave¬ 
ment. It was the letter. The mysterious stran¬ 
ger, in his alarm, had miBsed tho slit in the 
shutters, and dropped tho note. It was picked 
up and examined. In justice, it must be said, 
their first impulse was to slip it baok into tho 
box; but whilst trying to read tbo address by 
the gas-lamp, it was discovered tlio envelope 
was open. “I’ve got some wafers at my place, ’ ’ 
remarked my nephew. “Come along with me; 

I won’t keop you a moment; and one of you 
can post it going home. ” | 

Yes I ho had plenty of wafers ; but instead 
of fetching them at onco, they sat chatting and 
looking longingly at the letter. It was open; 
and to peep into it seonied no more than look¬ 
ing in at an open door. They had an indistinct 
notion that such an action was mean, for no 
one had tho courago to propose reading tho con¬ 
tents. It was handed round; every ono read 
the address, “ Martin Fairlop, Esq.,” and sug¬ 
gested, ns the writing was vory good and dis- 
tinot, that it was ojtlier a bill, or a lawyer’s 
threat. All those young men knew Mr. Fair¬ 
lop, and tho groat talk tho “Mary Hastings” 
speculation had occasioned, sharpened thoir 
ouriosity to an odgo wliioh was dangerous for 
suoh young hands. To shorten my story, it 
was at last agreed that the contents of tliis lot- 
tor should bo inadp publlo, vows of seoreoy 
being first onforcod. My Freddy, naughty boy 
that ho was, read as follows: 

II Wr—Tho interest I take in your wolfaro and i 


that of your family, forces mo to a stop which 
tho world considers unjustifiable, but whioh I 
hope will, by its good results, if not by its ho¬ 
nest intentions, obtain your pardon. We all 
know that in a few days your daughter is to bo 
united to Mr. Charles Doughty. Bo warned in 
time. At any sacrifice save your child from as¬ 
sured misery. A gambler and a libertine is not 
worthy of a place in your family. You, per¬ 
haps, look upon him as a reformed aid excel¬ 
lent man. Place no faith in his deceit. But 
yosterday I heard him boast to liis dissolute 
companions, that after his marriage he would 
soon return to his debaucheries, and lead a life 
which I am suro is quito contrary either to ttio 
hopes of your daughter, or the wishes ol - vour- 
self.” 

“ There’s no signature!” cried Fred. “ It’s 
an anonymous letter. Here’s a go ! What a 
blackguard! eh?” I am using tho expressions 
of my popliow, geutlomon, so you must not 
visit his vulgarity upon mo. 

It is to bo pitied that these sad youths were 
ever submitted to such a temptation; but tlioir 
subsequent conduot most decidedly admits of 
no justification; noither would l lower myself 
by attempting to palliate tlioir scandalous be¬ 
haviour, though Frederick was my own sis¬ 
ter’s child, and my very much-loved boy. 

It would seem that Mr. Orlando Tidd was no 
favorite among theso rookless lads. He neither 
admired tho music or songs of penny concerts, 
nor tho praotico of getting tipsy ; his upright 
conduct and tastos caused him to be considered 
a mean, molly-ooddling fellow. Thoy did not 
dare to say as much to liim, owing to liis high 
position as Mr. Fairlop’s managing clerk. But 
an opportunity for “paying him out” could 
not bo missod. What a capital joke it would 
boto8ign “Orlando Tidd” at the end of this 
anonymous letter. What a scolding lie would 
get. It was known that he loved Miss Clara, 
and Fairlop would bo sure to lieliovo his clerk 
wrote the letter. He might deny it in vain. 
Perhaps Doughty would cane liim. Capital 1 
It is such good fun to see anybody caned 1 Ex¬ 
cellent 1 So an imitation of thiB poor gentle¬ 
man’s signature was appended to the anony¬ 
mous warning, and this time the person who 
posted it not being in a hurry, placed the letter 
very carefully into tho box. 

Can you guess at tho writer of this disgust¬ 
ing anonymous opistle ? I think you can, con¬ 
sidering tho character I gavo you of tho man. 
Yes, you are right, Mr. Charles Doughty was 
tho author of this attack upon his own charac¬ 
ter. Deep rogue as he was, it seonied to him 
the only method left for escaping tho marriago. 
Ho hoped that Mr. Fairlop would break off the 
match. The misguided talent of that bad man 
was enough to have raised ten honest men to 
fame. 

Mr. Fairlop was in quite trouble enough 
without Mr. Douglity’s'interforence. The end 
of tho month was drawing unpleasantly near, 
and yet no “ Mary Hastings, A 1” made hor 
appearance. Ho, liko everybody else, began to 
look upon himself as a ruined man, and to 
reokon how many ponco should ho have left 
after ho had paid tho forty thousand pounds 
insurance money. His only hope was that his 
rich son-in-law might step forward* and help 
him. Unfortunate creature I When at liis 
office he would call Orlando Tidd into liis pri¬ 
vate room, and, though each felt and looked as 
care-worn and solemn as firework makers, both 
certain of ruin, thoy would try to prop up each 
other’s courago with such phrases as “ I don’t 
despair oven now, Tidd 1” or “ Four days may 
alter matters, Mr. Fairlop!” Tho unfortunate 
Orlando was too heavy with grief to gain much 
support from such thin expectations, and Fair¬ 
lop was giddy with alarm. The wrinkles on 
the merchant’s feverish forehoad became dis¬ 
tinct as oraoks in dried-up clay, whilst the cor¬ 
ners of tho clerk's mouth were tightly drawn 
down, and made liis lips look white from tho 
violent stretching. 

On tho night of the adventure with the let¬ 
ter, Mr. Fairlop, though ho drank more than 
a bottle of port, scarcely closed his eyes ; and 
when lie rose in tho morning lie was so shaken, 
that lie dare not, for his life, shave himself. 
His nervous debility was such that he couldn’t 
oven button liis boots. He felt very tired of 
life, and kept constantly thinking of the pint 
of opium in his medicine chest. Ax he crept 
down to tho breakfast-room, lie thought, as bo 
trod on tbo tliiok stair-carpets, of the day when 
thoy would bo hanging out of window with the 
auotion hill fastened on them. As lie looked 
round his well-furnished rooms, ho wondered 
what this inlaid table or that gilt clock would 
fetch under tho hammer. A few hours would 
decide all. Poor unsuspecting Miss Clara was 
happy enougli—wretched girl, practising her 
I piano overhead. “Whatever happens,’’thought 
[ Mr. Fairlop, “sho will bo the happy wife of an 
honorablo man, and tenderly shielded from the 
effeots of my ruin.” 

Whilst tho ship broker was looking at his 
breakfast and wishing it was over, and taken 
away, Mr. Orlando Tidd entered the room. Ho 
gave suoh a sigh as lie stood at tho door, that 
Mr. Fairlop thought it useless to ask if he had 
any good news. “ No, thank you, he wonldn’t 
have any coffee?" he would only take a chair, 
and a very small piece of that, for he sat on 
one corner, and looked unsteady. Every now 
and thou he stole a glance at the beloved mai¬ 
den behind the urn, and wished Mr. Doughty 
had never been born. He knew he loved her 
more than any other man possibly could ; lio 
was sure that if, in time, sho could accustom 
herself to Ids weak eyoa and long, thin lege, 
she would become sensible of his enormous af¬ 
fection, and return it with gratitude. She had 
laughed at him, and oalled him names, but 
nothing could drive him away. She had oven 
made him post letters to Mr. Doughty, and 
consulted him about the future Arrangements 
at Hepburn Lodge, and yet, if ever ho had a 
ohanco of meeting her, or doing her a kind ac¬ 
tion, he never misBod it. He remombered the 
night of tho ball, when, feeling very courage 
ous after supper, he had stammered out a kind 
of proposal, and sho had told him “her pa” 
would ho so angry If he heard of it, and lie 
suro to turn him away from the office. lie had 
recovered now from that cruel, unsentimental, 
and innocent speeoh. A tow months more cl' 
his quiet, enduring courtship might have melt¬ 
ed the silly girl. She was growing tired of 
being oruel to such a submissive victim. He 
her unkindnes8 with suoh resignation and 
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humility. Many times the idea crossed her 
that Orlando would make a much better hus¬ 
band than this Doughty; hut papa and mam¬ 
ma were on the side of'*the Hepburn Lodge 
marriage, and the clerk was outbalanced. 

How long he would have remained gazing 
upon his lost love is guesswork; but a post¬ 
man’s knock reminded him ho still lived on 
earth, and ho was rudely pulled down from 
his heaven by the man-servant entering with a 
letter. 

Mr. Fairlop, when he received the epistle 
-did as most people do, looked at the writing. 

"Who can this be from?” he said to him¬ 
self. “ A capital bold hand, whoever wrote it.” 
A oowardly anonymous letter with a bold 
hand! An assassin with a brave dagger I 
"Tidd, will yon allow me?” added Mr. Fair¬ 
lop, turning to his clerk. Of course Tidd 
would, and so that he might enjoy the con¬ 
tents, he rose up, bowed to the lost beauty, 
and hurried away to the office. 

All women have a more or loss slight parti¬ 
ality to flirting, and Clara, although she con¬ 
tinued to look into her tea cup, knew that the 
despairing Orlando was watching every morsel 
she nibbled from her toast, worshipping her 
with his oyes. It is against our nature to dis¬ 
like admiration, especially when it is forced 
upon us unsought. She felt a great pity for 
the faithful man who loved her so quietly and 
mournfully. 

Mr. Doughty was to have breakfasted with 
his beloved that morning, and Clara was vexed 
at his breaking his appointment. She was ex¬ 
cessively arbitrary in her ideas, and ruled very 
strictly during her short reign of courtship. 
She did not grnmble aloud, but the way she 
flnicked with a few bread crumbs, proved she 
was in a pet. "1 have a great mind not to 
love him,” she thought. To be truthful, she 
never had. 

When Mr. Fairlop had read a few lines of 
his letter, he gave a short sneering langh. Ho 
was annoyed at the idea of anybody daring to 
interfere in his family affairs. "Who tho 
•deuce has sent this ?” he asked himself, as ho 
turned the page in search of the signature. He 
did not tell his daughter who the writer was; 
but she saw his arm fall down, his eyes light 
up, and his mouth open, as if he was going to 
sneeze. "Clara,” he said, pushing the letter 
towards his child, “ This concerns you quite as 
much as it does me.” The moment he began 
to talk, liis tongue ran away with him. 1 ‘ And 
1 have had such faith in that man Tidd. 1, who 
brought him up from a child, &o., &o.” He 
would have been wiser as to his daughter’s 
feelings, had ho watched her instead of chat¬ 
tering. Her eyes grew bright ns she road; 
true, it might have been from indignation. 
Her hand shook at first, perhaps with rage. 
There was a determined tight expression—half 
smile, half sneer—about her little mouth, as if 
.she could shake this Tidd, or that Doughty. 
She put down the letter, after reading it, and 
stared vacantly; her eyes looking right through 
her father, apparently foonssed on some object 
about fifty yards on the other side of the wall. 
" Did you evor read suoli an infamous, coward¬ 
ly §ttaok?” asked Papa. Miss did not reply 
for a second, and then said, "I do not consider 
it cowardly, heoause he signed it; hut, for Mr. 
Doughty’s sake, I hope it is infamous.” 

"Hope!” cried Fairlop, who was half mad 
at the hare thought of anyone attempting to 
break off this marriage. "Hope! why, hasn’t 
the fellow the impudence to admire you? 
Hasn’t he the assumption to consider Mr. 
Doughty his rival ? Hasn’t he—?” His speech 
was abruptly terminated, by the footman, an¬ 
nouncing Mr. Charles Doughty. "Ask him in, 
directly ; he shall see this letter, Clara!” 

"Oh! Papa! Papa! Pray do not. Suppose 
they should fight?” She meant, of course, 
fight iu a day or two, with pistols, in a duel. 

The entrance of Mr. Doughty prevented any 
reply to this suggestion. Mr. Fairlop looked 
very vicious and pugnacious—as if ho would 
prefer a hostile meeting. The wretch, Doughty, 
knew in a second the cause of this domestic 
disturbance. " Got the letter,” ho thought to 
.himself. 

He had purposely dressed liimself to act up 
to, and confirm his anonymous warnings. His 
chin was black with a two day’s heard; his 
face had been smudged; but not washed; the 
shoulders of his coat were drab with dust, and 
his shirt collar drooped like a frost-bitten leaf. 
Altogether he gave Fairlop the idea that he had 
not been to bed, and was still half-tipsy. Ho 
•seated himself and began to yawn. A very 
^perceptible smell of stale cigar smoke encircled 
the dirty man. The familiar nod ho gave Miss 
Clara so enraged her that she left tho room, 
and was presently heard overhead consoling 
herself at the piano. Tho ship-broker, too, 
■was rather disconcerted, for he would have 
relished a fine theatrioal scene, with a grand 
display of indignation and threatened ven¬ 
geance. 

As Doughty did nothing hut yawn, and hold 
up before his month fingers decidedly not rose- 
.tippod, Fairlop began the conversation with 
"Did you over, Charles, receive an anonymous 
letter?” Mr. Charles thought, "They’ve got 
mine,” and was obliged to hide a smile of de¬ 
light in a yawn. "No, sir,” he replied, "never! 
and if ever 1 do, I shall quietly burn it, how¬ 
ever excellent tho warnings it contains. It is 
jk method of attack I despise, and against whioh 
nobody can keep guard.” There’s a hypo- 
orite for you. Who could suspect suoh a 
talker ? 

"You are right; nobody can,” continued 
the father-in-law. 44 The best of men are open 
to these disgraceful assaults.” 

" It is an ugly way of giving evidence against 
a man,” continued Mr. Charles; “ indeed, all 
I objeot to is the cowardice of the proceeding. 
I should give suoh a letter due consideration, 
and yet, if I found out the writer, cane him; 
but I don’t suppose I shall over be troubled.” 
Wasn’t that sly ? 

“If you will promise me to be calm,” said 
the broker, rising, "I’ll tell you something 
that will startle yon.” Unfolding the letter, 
he added, "This is not an anonymous letter; 
4t is signed; but it does not the less merit the 
caning you mentioned.” 

The sudden animation that shot into the 
rogue’s faco, the astonished look, the jerking 
up of the head and opening of the hands, made 
a wrong impression upon Mr. Fairlop. He as¬ 
cribed this emotion to indignation, whereas 
Ibis Charles waa muttering to ' himself, 


41 Signed I signed 1 I never oould have been 
sudh a fool.” He took the letter, examined 
it, and answered, with extraordinary impru¬ 
dence, “No; I oannot say I know the hand¬ 
writing.” Then he ran ids eye over it, as if 
he had never seen it before. He was a man of 
consummate effrontery. When ho reached the 
, end of the page, he looked up and said, as if 
half to himself, " Who can have written this ? 
It is evidently some one who knows me well, 
or he couldn’t betray me.” This speeoh was 
intended to startle Mr. Fairlop, and it was suc¬ 
cessful. The father-in-law was going to say 
something in a great hurry, hut the son-in-law 
stopped him by asking, “Give me the name 
of this villain—what I do in my own house 
concerns no man but myself! Give me his 
name!” Do you see how ounningly he kept 
on admitting the truth of the letter. Do you 
think any father would confide his ohild to 
suoh a man? He aoted his part bo well, Mr. 
Fairlop really felt grateful to Mr. Tidd for 
warning him in time, and made up his mind 
to forbid the marriage. Ho could hardly 
speak civilly as he said, "If yon will turn 
the page over, the signature is on‘the other 
leaf.” 

"Orlando Tidd t” muttered the startled Mr. 
Charles, and for several minutes he sat per¬ 
fectly quiet, wondering how on earth the sig¬ 
nature got thero. “Have I over seen this Or¬ 
lando Tidd !” he asked. “ ’Pon my word I 
don’t know the fellow !” 

He waited forareply; but Mr. Fairlop was deep¬ 
ly engaged looking out of the window, watch¬ 
ing a man who, hat in hand, was tearing up 
the street, with the speed of a hunted cat.— 
This man was as dangerous as a runaway 
horse. A porter quietly lighting his pipe was 
knocked over as he took his first whiff, and a 
ladies’ school was sent flying into the road like 
so many chickens. 

"Good heavens!” cried Fairlop, catching 
sight of tho runner’s hot faoe, 44 hero comes 
Tidd I Can anything have happened ?” 

He rushed from the room, and was fortunate 
enough to open tho street-door in time to pre¬ 
vent his olerk from dashing hiB brains out 
against the knooker. The prospect of good 
news made Mr. Fairlop forget all about the 
warning letter. 

Before the clerk could get breath enough, he 
was trying to speak, and the master doing his 
utmost to understand him. Nobody else but a 
man in fear of min would have been able to 
translate the various pants and stutters into 
these words: 

" Mary Hastings—seen off the Lizards—late 
last evening!” 

The disgraceful wretoh in the parlor was 
listening intently. He heard Mr. Fairlop, in a 
lialf-sohbing voice, cry out that he “was 
saved,” and Orlando Tidd congratulated him 
on the fortune tho speculation had brought. 

"God bless you, boy,” the broker had an¬ 
swered, 44 we are both of us richer by a few 
hundreds, but we almost wont too near tho 
fire.” 

The return of tho "Mary Hastings” brought 
back Mr. Doughty’s love for Miss Clara. Ho I 
now determined to try his utmost to bully and 
rave, and not allow the girl to slip through his 
lingers if he could help it. As soon as Mr. 
Fairlop and his clerk entered the room, he 
stepped boldly up to Orlando, and thrusting the 
lotter close to his face, asked savagely if he 
knew "that handwriting.” The olerk, with¬ 
out reading the oontents—examined the cali- 
graphy, admitted it was a very fine, bold hand, 
but replied he could not reoognizo it. 

Turning the page over, Mr. Doughty point¬ 
ed to the signature, and shouted, 

" Will that help you—perhaps you can tell 
me who wrote that ?” 

If to start, and blush deep crimson, is a sign 
of guilt, then Mr. Orlando must have appeared 
highly criminal; but his reply was, 

"It is my name, but, on my honor, not my 
writing.” 

All the broker could say was, "It certainly 
is a most singular ciroumstance,” hut his head 
was full of the Mary Hastings, and the j£ 14,000 
he had won. 

“Bo, sir!’’ roared Mr. Doughty, crossing his 
arms, "you daro lie to my face, do you? You 
stab in the dark, and plead innocence in the 
day-light. You slandering rogue, I shallliorse- 
whip you.” 

Wo are not apt to look upon young men 
with thin logs and weak eyes as being noted 
for braveiy; but our rogue, for once, made a 
mistake. With great dignity Mr. Orlando 
pulled oat his card-caso. He was a meek gen¬ 
tleman ; but to be so grossly insulted by his 
rival wa3 beyond his endurance. Imagine how 
shocked Miss Clara—who, attracted by the 
noise, was listening at the door—must have 
been when Mr. Doughty contemptuously, 
said, 

" I do not fight dorks—I beat them.” 

It has been calculated that the news of the 
safe return of the "Mary Hastings,” A 1, 
spread over Bristol in four minutes and a half. 

The extraordinary good luok of Mr. Fairlop’s 
desperate venture was the talk of every office. 
My nephew, Freddy, who knew tho Fairlops 
well, the moment ho heard the tidings, dapped 
on his hat, and, thinking to be the first to con¬ 
gratulate the broker, darted off at a speed 
whioh nothing but Mr. Orlando’s long legs 
could have matched. He managed to worm 
liis way into the parlor just as the discussion 
about the duel waa at its hoight. The moment 
lie saw Mr. Doughty he recognized the man in 
tlio long cloak who dropped the lotter. On the 
sofa sat poor Clara, crying ; and my Freddy, 
whilst trying to comfort hor, (he was a very 
tender-hearted boy,) learnt all the particulars 
of tho quarrel, and how Mr. Tidd was going to 
fight a duel about a letter he protested ho had 
never written. 

There was but one lionorablo course for my | 
Freddy to take; aud, to his credit, he did take 
it. Tho letter was lying on the carpet. He 
took it up, examined it, knew it directly, and, 
springing among the disputants, told his story, 
"And I’ll tako my oath,” shouted my Freddy, 
bless him, "that he” (pointing to Doughty,) 
44 is the man who dropped the letter. I’d swear 
to him if he was to dye his face black, and so 
could four other fellows I know.” All tho low 
wretoh oould stammer out was, that he should 
not stop in tho house to be insulted; and, 
banging the door to after hint, he marohed 
himself off. 

Little Miss Clara married Mr. Orlando Tidd, 


and Mr. Fairlop gave my Freddy a present of 
five guineas. When my own pet Tilljr heard 
this soandalous story, the sweet girl metcly 
said, "There was always something about that 
bad man I never likedand so thore was, 
thongb it was decidedly never so oonsplotums- 
ly evident as after he was ruined. . The stile at 
Hepburn Lodge lasted six days, and as the 
things went very oheap, we bought the draw¬ 
ing-room carpet and the hall ohairs. 
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"There, mother, that'# the last tirao I shall 
ever take them out Robert must go to-morrow. 

I do not dare to tnrst myself in the boat with 
that insolent fellow again, lor nothing but the 
presence of the ladies prevented my pitching him 
over today." 

Mrs. Stevens laid down her work and went to 
the side of her impetuous boy, whoso flushed 
and agitated features were hidden in his hands. 
Her chock grew a shade paler, her hand had a 
slight tremor, and the tone was peculiar in which 
she asked: 

" What is the trouble, Walter, dear?” as if she 
could very well have answered her own question. 

For many minutes both kept silence, but as tho 
" loving mother hand " smoothed his disordered 
hair, lingering with a fond, soft tonch on each 
glossy curl, the fierce fire in the boy’s heart was 
quenched in tears. 

" You are overwearied, Walter dear; tho caro 
of tho boat is too much for you this warm weath¬ 
er; let me make you comfortable here on the sofa 
foranhouror two, and you will feci refreshed 
and better presently." 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than Mrs. 
Stevens’s cottage parlor in summertime, with its 
handsome, old-fashioned furniture, the birds and 
books, the beautiful English roses wreathing tho 
one deep window, and filling the air with per¬ 
fume, and tho glorious bay view where the eye 
wandered from the whito beach and glittering 
sheltered waters, far out beyond the promontory 1 
where tho great waves dashed ceaselessly on 
black, dangerous-looking rocks. It was a lovely 
spot to dwell on, the sheltered side of that green 
hill; but tho sad-hearted mother was not think- 
ingof tho beauties of her homo just now. Vari¬ 
ous painful thoughts were filling her mind, and 
while she sat so still, watching the sleeper at her 
side, a whirl of busy plana was passing through 

her brain. _ ___ 

Tsoe too* no Lcea oFthe passing hours, nor 
once moved her eyes from that loved face, until 
tho bright glare of tho setting sun, entering the 
window and the sound of approaching footsteps 
recalled her wandering thoughts. Rising hastily, 
sho met a tall and stately stranger in the vino- 
covered porch, who, removing his hat with an 
air of profound respect, asked for her son. 

" I have jast heard from my daughter of tho 
shameful treatment your son mot with this morn¬ 
ing, madam ; it would not have happened had I 
been present, and I feci it my duty to apologize. 

A party of friends have just arrived with me, 
and if ho will assist us in getting up a moonlight 
excursion this evening, I trust wo shall be able to 
efface the rcraembraneo of this morning's un¬ 
pleasantness from his mind." 

"My son is within, sir. I think it quite prob¬ 
able ho will go with you." 

Walter came to meet them, aroused by the 
strange voice. At tho first glance tho stranger 
started visibly, and when tho lad spoke, appeared 
to lose his self-command completely, gazing from 
mother to son and back again quite bewildered. 

Mrs. Stevens could not onduhe that questioning , 
glance, and walked to tho window to hide her I 
confusion ; but Walter, all unccnscio us of wrong 
began to speak of his boat, and willingly con¬ 
sented to take out the party proposed. 

"My little girl has told you all about her papa, 
she sayB, and I feci tho doepest gratitude for your 
care of her; it has materially aided in tho im¬ 
provement I see in her health, and while I remain 
hero, remember that tho Seabird and her young 
commander are always engaged. This is a 
lovely spot,” ho added, walking to the window, 
and gazing with an appreciative eye on tho 
splendid prospect. "It mnst bo very dear to 
you, madam?” 

" It is dear to me as Walter’s birthplace,” said 
Mrs. Stevens. 

“ Then yon have not always lived here?" 

"No." And again she had to turn away from 
that penetrating eye which seemed to read her 
soul. 

The stranger once more turned to Walter, hut 
with an air that said plainly ho would ask more 
question# if he had dared, tho plan for the eve¬ 
ning was fully arranged, and he took his leave. 

" Who is that, Walter?" 

" Why, mother, bow pale and faint you look! 
what is the matter ?" 

“ Nothing, nothing whatever. But you do not 
answer mv Question 

It was Walter’s turn to look confused. "It is 
Sir Richard Hamilton, the father of that little 
girl with Colonel Travers’s family.” 

“ what did young Travers say to you this 
morning to make you so angry ?" 

“ 0, nothing. I don’t want to think any more 
about it; don’t ask me, please, mother." * 

Mr*£ Stevens unclasped the caressing arms 
from hex^aeck, and looked into that handsome, 
agitated face with strange earnestness. 

“ I ‘°*»t on tout telling me, Walter; no mat¬ 
ter what it was, it will not hurt toy feelings.” 

"Mother, I cannot tell you. I would have told 
you long ago if I had dared, foe this is not tho 
first time I hare been hanlted so, but I can bear 


“ Mother, ha did." 

" Walter, my boy, tell him he lies! Too have 
no need to bltwh for your mother, your birth was 
free from shame as his own. Never let these 
idle speeches give you one moment's unhappimas 
again, and the time may come when all these 
sorrowful days will be repaid to us. And now 
don’t ask mo any more questions, for I sec your 
curiosity is all aroused, but let us settle our 
minds to every-day affairs, and prepare for your 
going this evening." 

How gladly the boy would have learned more, 
his mother well understood; but he obeyed her 
implicitly, trusting to her promise that the time 
would come when she would tell him all, and 
whatever the mystery, there was inexpressible 
cojjfort in knowing that there was no disgrace. 
“ ^ disgrace!" Blessed thought, in spite of his 
inborn pride this one horror bad always crushed 
him. 

On leaving the cottage. Sir Richard hastened 
down the winding cliff rood to tho hotel where 
he had left his party, his mind fall of strange 
thoughts which he was eager to disclose. A 
beautiful little girl met him on the piazza of the 
Bay-View House, whoso small and iU furnished 
rooms were suggestive of anything but comfort, 
and her eager inquiries showed how deeply her 
youthful feelings were interested. 

"It is all right, darling; your young sailor 
bears no malice, and has promised to go with us 
this evening. Run about now and amuse your¬ 
self hero while I go in and see Aunt Maria." 

" Papa and Aunt Maria do not want mo, Mr. 
Villiars and Cousin Emily send mo away, Mrs. 
Travers says I make her head ache, Albert Trav¬ 
ers does nothing but tease me when ho is pleas¬ 
ant, and frighten me, he is so wicked, when ho is 
cruas, anu nonoay seems to want me near them 
only Walter—poor Walter! How cruel it wm 
of that bod Albert to say such things this morn 
ing. I am glad he is not going with us to-night.’ 1 
And then the little lonely child went down among 
tho flowers in the old-foshioued garden. 

A pale but very lovely lady rose to meet Six 
Richard as ho entered the long, low parlor; he 
held her hand in his, and led her to a seat. 


a* 


striking near the stem, and instantly passings 
them. Cousin Emily's shrieks had at 
the notice of several boats, and help was 
but not until all hands had been for several 
minutes in the water, and little Adcla danger- 
oosly exhausted. At the moment of striking 
V alter had caught her in his arms, and death 
alone woold have loosened that clasp, but the 
Budden immersion, the cold and the flight, were 
too much for the delicate child, and she lay in 
Walter’s arms in a swoon so like death that the 
faint beating of her heart could scarcely convince 
him that she still lived. 

To the astonishment of all bat Walter, tho 
heavy boat which had occasioned the catastro¬ 
phe was manned by one sailor only, and his pas¬ 
senger was Albert Travers. Tbc young man's 
apologies were apparently so earnest, his alarm 
so unfeigned, and his indignation at the sailor’s 
stupidity so dangerous to that individual’s life 
and limbs, that Sir Richard felt obliged nt least 
in words to acquit him of blame, but when ho 
would take the child he sternly bade him “sit 
still, and not endanger them a second time." 


ins suspicions aroused and strengthened by 
littie incident. 

I will fathom this mystery to the bottom,” 
was her revolve, as she drove home from the ball. 
“ Walter cannot resist my entreaties, and it may 
make us all happier to clear up this dark secret.” 

But again disappointment awaited her. Mr. 
Travers had left the house soon after her lady¬ 
ship, bidding the servants inform his sister that 
she should hear from him shortly, and with this 
unsatisfactory message she was forced to be 
content. 

Sir Richard insisted that she should wait pa¬ 
tiently for the event, on pain of being a prisoner 
for the rest of the season. "Anxiety of mind 
and fatigue of body would soon show their work," 
so the subject was at once banished, so far as he 
was concerned ; but many and anxious prayers 
did that loving sister offer op for the success of 
tho search she felt her brotherwai now making. 

And now let us follow Walter Travers to 

C-Bay, whither he had so *oon started on 

learning of the discovery made by Jaidy Hamil¬ 
ton. He had made every inquiry of the inn- 


This accident put a stop to all boating for keeper, und could only learn that Mrs. Stevens 


Walter and Adela, as the child continued ill for 
many weeks, and had to be removed from tho 
aoise of the hotel, to Mr*. Stevens’s quiet col¬ 
lage, whither her father, Mrs. Osborn and Miss 
Emily also went. This latter lady was striving 
lard to win the heir .of-" oil tho Travers prop 
*j.(y .»»u f or y QQ maat8eC( >* 8 jj C wroto a married 
tister, " how much greater catch ho is than Vil- 
iars, who only comes in for his fathoris estates, 
vhilo Albert wiU inherit all his rich Uncle Wal- 
er b fortune, which is aprinccly income of itself. 

. would not think of him at all if it were not for 
hat, but you know Walter Tmw™ wilt n«*w 
murry now. By the way, I wish Harry would 
find out exactly what the yearly rental of the 
Homewood property is, I want to be quite cer¬ 
tain about everything." 

Miss Emily so occupied young Tmvcrs’s time 
that Walter had many precious hours of Adela’s 


and her son had left their homo some months 
before. 

" So this is all you can tell me, and I am once 
more to see all my hopes disappointed 1” And 
ho paced the narrow inn parlor wilh angjre im¬ 
patience, the weary look on his handsome face 
frightfully increased by two days of travel and 
anxiety. 

“ Yes, sir, all I know about the widow and her 
boy; but it may he that Doctor Browne can give 
you more information. He was tho only person 
in the neighborhood that over visited them, and 
his housekeeper, Damo fatten, was with the 
poor lone creature when her child was born. 
Sho seemed to foci herself above us common 
folks, so wc let her enjoy her pleasure, and very 
few of tho women round hero ever went to tho 
cliff cottage. They do say sho had money come 
regular, and never touched it, and it must have 
gathered to quite a round sum in all those years, 
but this was gossip's guesswork, for sho was 


sweet companionship, sitting by her sofa and tell¬ 
ing her sea stories when she was ill, carrying her 

?“* . - „ T , . and daily learning to love the little creature more 

what is it, Richard ? I coaid sec it in your fervently, 

fece M you c«me do™ the Knot." And by tho Min Emily and Albert Trovers left tho bey 

“engaged." Sir Richard and Mra. Osborn also 
had renewed a youthful engagement once broken 
by a stem father’s command, and Walter in his 
own mind had rcsolvod that Adela should one 
day be his. 

On bidding farewell to the kind inmates of th 
cottage, tho child kissed Mrs. Stevens earnestly 
then throwing herself into Walter’s arms crici 
bitterly. 

" God bless yon, my boy ! I shall never for 
get that I owo her life to your presence of mind 
If I can ever do anything for yon only let mi 
know it." 

hire. Osborn pressed tho yonng man's hand ; 


light in her beautiful eyes it was easy to see how 
interested she was in all that he said'or did. 

" I have just seen a lad of Bixtccn or seven¬ 
teen, who.so exactly resembles Walter at that 
ago, that for a moment I was completely over¬ 
come; every action, tho sound of his voice, even 
that peculiar charge of color with every emotion, 
and to crown all, his name is Walter. Maria, 3 
don’t know what to think. If I did not know 
Walter so thoronghly, was not so perfectly con¬ 
vinced of his integrity, sound principles and un¬ 
tarnished honor, I should certainly imagine all 
sorts of queer things, but it is impossible." 

" Of course it is impossible. Walter is the 


airaimcnmerit, would most certainly have made 
tho object of it mistress of Homewood. Not 
like poor mo, who was nlways under papa’s 
control." And she sighed faintly, as if tho 
recollection was anything but a happy one. 

" One thing is certain," said Sir Richard, " I 
will find out more about that hoy, ho interests mo 
strangely." 

" Ho interests Adela too,” said tho lady, with 
a smile,; “sho is never weary of praising him. 


doctor too knows how to keep a friend’s secret. 

I Walter left tho hotel where he had been so un¬ 
successful, and with a shudder at its look of 
desolation, now when deserted by tho gay sum¬ 
mer visitors, and a longing look at tho still more 
bleak and desolate cottage on tho cliff, proceeded 
to tho doctor's residence. A voty cosy and com¬ 
fortable homo even on tho sea coast in winter, 
had Doctor Browne secured for himself, a prottv, 
old-fashioned cottage, with peaked gables and 
latticed chamber windows, standing in the midst 
of evergreens and half enclosed by a tall vcw 

hedge. Walter Travers had a presentiment that 

nothing but good nows awaited him in that 
inviting place. 

“ The doctor was in," Darao Patten said, and 
showed tho stranger to what was honored by the 
name of study, where tho owner sot in dressing- 


" If money or influenza can at any time aid 
yon, lot mo know, I have both. You too maj 
need a friend, dear madam, I know from expe¬ 
rience how lonely a widow is at times.” 


L ravers 

business, to make a few inquiries about Mrs. 
Stevens, and her present place of residence. 

" Was he a friend of that lady’s ?’’ The doc- 


.Mrs. Stevens bluahpkpurafully. “ I am not a tor had an oyo like an eagle and his companion 


widow." Then as tho^color faded from her 
check, leaving her deathly white, she added, "I 
have not seen my husband for many years, yet I 
know that he is alive." 


“My last hope is dead," said Mrs. Osborn, 


I feel quite anxious to «ce tlis counterpart of my when she and Sir Richard 
brother; ho most be very handsome indeed, to 
look os Walter did at seventeen.” 

"Ho is handsome, exceedingly handsome," 
said tho gentleman, with enthusiasm; " but here 
is the boat, you shall judge for yourself, now." 

In five minutes the party were at tho beach, 
where Waller Stevens with his assistant, Robert, 

•an old, experienced sailor, was waiting to ro- 
ccivo them on board the Seabird, the swiftest, 
safest and best sail boat within a hundred miles. 

Mr. Villiars and " Cousin Emily,” tho latter 
a niece of Sir Richard's late wife, went first. Sir 
Richard himself aided tho steps of his lady love, 
and could not feel grateful enough to Walter for 
tho agitation he caused her, it was such an ad¬ 
mirable cxcuso for affectionate attentions. Lit- 


were next alone, 
had some lingering idea that ho might bo Walter’s 
son in spite of all I know to the contrary, but to 
hear her speak of her husband has completely 
dispelled tho illusion. I would that he had such 
a boy, if only to prevent that wretchod Albert 
from being master of Homewood." 

“ I can truly congratulate you this time, raj 
dear sister; your improved looks alone would 
tell mo that yon are happy." And the earnest 
tone brought tears to her bright eyes. 

Walter Travers had just returned from a long 
sojourn in foreign lands—he came to spend 
Christmas in England—his only sister had been 
tho wife of Sir Richard Hamilton just ouo 
month. To his partial eyes she had never looked 


tie Adela camo last, and with a strange thrill of 00 beautiful us ho now saw her, splendidly 


delight the young sailor aided her steps, she was 
so fair and gentle, so different from tho village 
girls. 

Qnco out upon the bay, and Mrs. Osborn and 
Sir Richard had every opportunity to criticise 
Walter, and speculate upon the strange likeness 
he boro to one they both loved, a likeness so 
strong that even tho sister daro hardly say it was 

a coincidence.. 

"Yon know wc never were separated bat that 
ono year, when I was at school in Paris," she said, 
"and then he never failed to writo every week, 


dressed in velvet and lacc, and glittering with 
diamonds, the light of love dancing in her eyes, 
blooming checks and smiling lips. 

“ Truly, darling, some good fairy mnst have 
renewed yonr youth; common mortals do not 
have the gift of unfading beauty.” 

“Dear Walter, think how my jouth was 
clouded, what a wretched existence I dragged 
oat ns Mr. Osborn’s wife, and do not grudge me 
my hnppincss.” 

"Not if it were threefold what it is! Yon and 
Richard are now rewarded for the cruel sufferings 


telling me all his troubles, and in fact all through of other days, though somo Buffer and are never 


life I have known his every thought." But not 
even to a beloved sister was Walter Travers’s 
heart fully opened. 

The sail was delightful; numerous other boats 
were out enjoying the moonlight, some with 
sweet music sounding over tho water, somo with 
parties of gay singers. It was the hour for sen¬ 
timent, and more than ono anxious lover im¬ 
proved the opportunity, trusting to the charm of 
tho moonlight to aid in giving him a favorable 
response. 

Walter told Adcla stories of tho sea, with 
which he had been familiar all his life, wonderful, 
stirring tales which made her hold her breath, 
and grasp his arm with fear. Yery softly he 
took tho little waxen fingers in his own, the 
childish clasp so. trusting, causing his check to 
bum and his heart to throb. No one ever knew 
the thoughts that came to Walter on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night; sitting in the moonlight 
with that trembling little hand in his, he could 
not have spoken them himself, but they were as¬ 
piring, ambitions hopes, and they made a man of 
him from that hour. 

" Master Walter, that fellow seems determined 
to run us down," cried old Robert, suddenly. 
" I have been watching him, and he is np to 
mischief." 


rewarded,” ho added, with a bitter tone. 

" How nufortunate that I should be obliged to 
go out to-night, when I have so much to say to 
you, but we most not disappoint Lady L——. 
One thing though I mast tell you before I go— 

wo had quite an adventure down at C-3ay 

last summer, where Sir Richard was advised to 
take Adcla. We found a boy living there with 
his mother who so remarkably resembled you 
that I was quite overcome on first beholding him. 
Tho likeness was quite startling; Richard and 
brother William both saw it as plainly as I did, 
and Albert took a dreadful dislike to the poor 
fellow in consequence." 

" Maria, how absurd,” said Mr. Travers, turn¬ 
ing his face from his sister’s inspection, and tak¬ 
ing up a book. " I hope he wnj a tolerably 
good-looking fellow, however." 

"Now don’t laugh about it. I really felt in¬ 
terested in the lad. who i* »Honf irirteen. remark¬ 
ably handsome, and what seems more strange, 
bears your name. Hi* ~ 

Stevesa. But I see yon don’t 
my favorite, and as ti>» 
mnit leave you for an 

Bending forward as si 
ton saw that her brother’ 
while the book on which be seemed to intent 



knew it was trying to read his very soul, but he 
could meet even that piercing gaze. 

"A very dear inend indeed,” he answered 
"tho nearest and dearest sho could have or 
earth." 

“ I judged as much by tic likeness your sot 
bears to you,” tho doctor said, " but my vety in¬ 
teresting patient has led a solitary life for many 
years. I do not like to nccuso a stranger oi 
wrong, but there hnvo been times of sickness and 
sorrow when that poor creature stood in need of 
a friend if ever woman did." 

"I know It; I know all of which you would 
accuse me but I am blameless ; for twclro long 
years I have searched for her unceasingly, and 
now when I thought she was indeed found, I 
am again doomed to disappointment." 

" Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said the doctor, 
whose kind heart was warming towards his 
strange visitor; " but hero comes tho dame to say 
dinner is waiting—wo can talk this over at tabic 
—you look as if yon needed some ono to pro¬ 
scribe for you, and I order a good dinner as a 
commencement. Wo live very plainly down 
here, but my housekeeper is a treasure, roasts 
fowl to a turn, and makes a pudding you can 
depend on.” And he led the way to a comfort¬ 
able dining-room, where a dinner-table was laid 
with abundance of good things for a much 
larger party. " I lead such a lonely life down 
here that guests arc not to be slighted," said the 
hospitablo little host, when he had done justice 
to tho dame’s good cookery; " and we lay violent 
hands on those who happen in about at tho din¬ 
ner hour, which with us country physicians is all 
hours. Now try that wine, I uko brandy my¬ 
self when I take anything—' a little and good ’ 
is mv motto in the drinking way—and I will tell 
you all I know about your friend. It is seven¬ 
teen years since she came here and hired the cliff 
cottage—her son was bom before she had been 
here a week—and from that time she seemed to 
look on Damo Patten and me as her best friends. 
There were many cruel things 6aid about her in 
the village, but people soon got tired of talking, 
and so as years passed on, she was allowed to 
live here an molested. Twice a year sho went 

w C-and drew money from one bank and 

placed it in the other; where this came from she 
never told me, and I never asked ; but I believed 
her when sho said she was married, and I re¬ 
spected her sorrows and her After 

living here fire years she bought the cottage, and 
did considerable in the way of beautifying it, 
bat always lived very plainly, devoting her time 
to the education of her boy, a task I assisted her 
in as he grew older. Last summer some fine 
city folks came down here, and one little girl met 
with an accident that nearl v cost her her life «n A 
nouung would do but they most go to the cot- 
t*R*. where they completely turned the boy’s 
head. He never looked ihe same afterwards, and 
his mother decided on taking him abroad for the 
winter. The fact was, the boy pined for a differ- 


! by all means. She wrote me on her arrival at 
Rome, where she means to let the boy study, and 
that was the last I hare heard of ray intewting 
patient, in whom I take a father’s interest. Now, 
air, I have answered all your question*, and as I 
hare not the same scruples with you that pre¬ 
vented my intrading on her ailenco, 1 ma-t I-eg 
to say that I have a deep cariosity to know 
more of this mystery of seventeen years. And 
first, arc you the hushand of that poor, broken¬ 
hearted young creature ?'* 

Walter Travers roused himself from the 
reverie he had fallen into, to reply: 

“ Your kindccas to both of us merits tho 
fullest confidence in return, dear doctor, and I 
assure you positively that I a* her hu>bnnd. 
Wc were married when quite children, and after 
a few happy months were separated by some 
most artfully-contrived plana, so deeply and 
skilfully laid as to batllo all my efforts at unrav. 
cllingthcm. Of course I hud my suspicions 
about the author of my misery, but I could prove 
nothing, and only within these three days huve I 
been on a certain track. Numberless vain jour¬ 
ney# have I taken, only to find each disappoint¬ 
ment more bittur than the last, and even now I 
hardly indulge hope." 

" Your wife dreads n. discovery, I know, and 
doubtless slw has her own reasons for it. That 
may be the occasion of her assuming the name 
nf Sfnra«." 

“It was her father’« name. I became ac¬ 
quainted with her soon after hi# death. She was 
very beautiful, and from feeling an interest in 
her grief, I learned to love her tatter than my 
life. I was only a schoolboy ravsclf, spending 
my vacation at the country house of a friend, but 
a few short weeks made a great change in my 
whole life. Mary and I met, accidentally at first, 
afterwards by appointment; wo were wretched 
when apart, and 1 induced her at last to consent 
to a private mnrriage. Sho had no one to ask— 
my father’s consent it was woroo than useless to 
seek—we did not think or Bpcak of the future, 
only the present happiness wa# in our minds. 

I Ono night I left Mary at her own door, und 
turned away with a presentiment of coming evil. 

' Just beyond I saw a man turn hastily round the 
corner of the street—all tho village had long been 
asleep—I could not bo certain in the moonlight, 
but I felt assured that it was my father ! Next 
morning a messenger called me home, who never 
for an instant ullowcd me to leave hi# presence. 

I was totally dependent upon my father’s will, 
and I dared not rebel; my brother William 
would only too gladly have stCDDcd into mv 
place, and I could not doom ray loving little wife 
to such poverty os must bo our fate. On reach¬ 
ing London, I found that a situation abroad had 
been secured for me, and three days after I was 
sent away like a convict, never for one instant 
released from tho strictest surveillance. Then I 
knew that my stem, cold-hearted father lmd 
learned our secret, and I trembled at the late that 
might bo in store for the poor girl who had no 
loved and trusted. I never saw cither of them 
returned lo England, and I learned "that - 'Mary 
lmd disappeared from her native village the day 
after I left. The cruelest scandal had been cir¬ 
culated about her, but happily she knew nothing 
of that. From that time I have unceasingly 
sought her at homo and ubroad, and never until 
now with any certainty of success. Of ronw I 
shall now go instantly to Rome, there being no 
longer any danger in avowing that sho is my 
wifp. As I would Dot consent to marry a wo¬ 
man ho selected, my father would never sec me. 

I believe his remorse would not allow him to 
contemplate the wreck ho had mado; but be left 
mo the bulk of his fortuno, a most useless pos¬ 
session to me, if I am doomed not to find my 
wife.” 

“Yonr story is a most romantic one, Mr. 
Travers,” said tho doctor, ** and I trust it will 
end happily, as all romances ought to do, I 
havo not the slightest doubt that it is your wife 
and son in whom I have been so interested, and 
I sec no reason why you should not find them 
now. I almost envy you the happiness in store 
for you, a most amiable and lovely wife, and a 
boy of whom any father might be proud ; there 
are not such prospects for on old bachelor like 
me.” 

Travers smiled sadly. “Think of the weary 
years I have been looking for them,” ho said. 

“ Who can give us back all those years which 
might have been spent so happily ?” 


'* He said I had do buxband, did be rex *” 


The warning came too lato, the strange boat, held upside down. Inexpressibly shocked, she «rt kind of life, and though it almo« broke my 
cndcntly wixh a daica, bore down upon them, hutened fmm theroom m«ae«e, «U her pre- old heart to put with him, Z adriMd ho- to go 
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“ O, motlicr what a delightful city this is! I 
am overpowered, surfeited and weary of very 
loveliness; it is like some bright dream to be 
hero.” And the excited youth flung himself on 
the floor, and laid his head in her lap, in tho old, 
boyish fashion. 

*• Wnllcr, would it disappoint you too much, 
dear, if we were to leave here quite soon, say 
to-morrow, or next day ?” And Mr*. Elevens 
hesitated as if she feared the effect of her words. 

The lad stood up quite calm, but pale, his 
excitement oil gone. 

“Is it absolutely necessary, mother? But 
there, I need not ask, I see that in your face. 
Of <^*urse I am ready to go, to do anything yon 
wish, dear mother, anything to make you happy. 
It haw been a great joy to me to come here, nnd I 
have seen enough to dream on for tbc rest of ray 
life." 

” We will come back again, dear, some time; 
but now I must go away for the same reason wc 
came here. Colonel Travers with his wife and 
son arrived here to-day; I passed them in the 
hail, but ray veil was down nnd they did not 
recognize me. Sir Richard Hamilton and hit 
v»i?B will be here this evening.” 

“ And if it is their presence you would avoid, 
we will leave this very night, dear mother.” 

“ I know this is hard on yon, my darling, but 
yon .shall no longer make sacrifices without a 
reason; you shall understand all this my»:ery 
ere long.” 

A few boon afterwards, as tbc mother and son 
pasted through the low, dark entrance ball, they 
encountered a parry of new arrivals, and one of 
the gentlemen inadvertently strode a package of 
books from Mrs. Stevens'« hand. He instant-'v 
picked it up, presented it wi*b a low bow and 



manna red apology, took one glance at the black with bin fierce denunciation*, terrified me 
and cloudy-veiled figure, and pasted on. threat* of hi* vengeance on Waller, aad finally 


i* SacUing for instance, old C—'i 

and closely-veiled figure, and pasted on. threat* of hi* vengeance ou Walter, aod finally B hopeful »cump enough, if folk* only 

Walter mn back for * forgotten shawl, and en- mat j c me swear an awful oath, by which I bound ^ryr it—I have him alwiy* at command, and 
countered Adda Hamilton in the old gallery, myself to follow his orders Implicitly; it wa* the fie dare not disobey me. There is nothing like 
The pleasure was mutual, bat there was littio sole condition on which he would promise to people well into jour power, yon never 

time for words. She gaTc him a bouquet her pardou his son’s transgression. I was to leave tan tell how soon they may be useful. Old C—’» 

father had just bought for her, and be repaid it home instantly, leaving no clue bv which I might na ^ lc ** good enough to cover hi* partner’* wild 

with a small sketch-book full of choice water- ^ found, never in any manner to seek or com* deeds, and Snelliag himself has such a sanctified 

color drawings. muni cate with your father, whom he in* luted was tur 00 one would judge him to be the knave he is. 

“You must rest to-night, dear Walter, the not my husband (a marriage under age without Aunt Maria was saying today that Walter did 

morning will be soon enough to commence your tb 0 parent’s permission not being legal), and if I not loot wrong, now it would not inrpriie me at 

search. It will probably be a long and difficult did this faithfully ho promised to provide well for all if he should fall into a consumption t ha t no 

one.” And Lady Maria made up a pile of my child, paying me half-yearly a handsome sum one can care, Sacli perfection as hi* docs not suit 
shawls and cloaks, and compelled the weary m five upon, if j n any Wtt y j B ro ^ 0 my oath, ^’ 8 world, and Homewood and that little beauty, 
brother to rest in spite of himself. For many be laid the heaviest curses upon ns—and through Adela, may still be mine.” 
days she bad been anxious about his health. all these long years I have religiously obeyed The further progress of his diabolical plot 

“ See my present, papa, said Adela, entering bim. Now, however, it is different; yonr fath er would be the work of time, but he made sure of hi* 

the room with her book. She had waited to look has discovered ua, is» coming here to claim his companion in iniquity, over whose head he con- 
at each drawing separately. wife and son, and remove forever the necessity for initially held the terrors of the law. 


“ w ^° S* ve m y ’ It is a jm these disguises. I knew last summer rhm “ Stand by me,” lie said to Snelling, “ and 


present indeed, 


Sir Richard was struck by the likeness you bear J ou have nothing to fear. Betray me, and there 


" Walter Stevens gavo it to me, papa. I met to your father, and Lady Osborn quite uncon- “ not * corner of the earth dark and desolate 


him in the hall just now- when we catne in.” 

Her words made cveiy one in the room spring 
to their feet and exclaim aloud with delight. 

" U, papa, tic is gone!" saul Adela, and burst 
into tears. “ He was just going home to Eng¬ 
land, be said; liis mother was waiting fur him in 
the carriage. I am so sorry I did not know it 
was)Mrs. Stevens when wo met her in the hall. It 
was she who dropped the parcel. Uncle Walter.” 


sciously told her brother, and so gave him the enough to hide you from my wrath !’ 


rieht direction at last-*’ 


“ Then Sir Richard’s wife is my aunt, and Al¬ 
bert Travers my cousin 1” said Walter, when he 
could speak at all, the story he had just listened 
to having filled him with mingled emotions of 
indignation, astonishment and joy. “ What a 
strange, sad life yours has been, dear mother.” 

“ Not so aad as it might have been, mv dear 


When Colonel Travcnt mid lady enme in during boy . _, 0D bavc been the gnmteat posrible comfort 
the evening,they found thctrbroilicrnnderthecnre mCi nndifnoothercouaidemionhad retrained 

of two physicians, and Lady Marin receiving me> lbc faar ^ j.„ ar fuhcrtCmiilj mi bt j„ d 
their instructions. They pronounced his illness Mm0 mcan! , 0 ^ Jon awaJ . woold Jonc blro 
bnun fever, brought ou by nu overexcitement. proveuted my making myself known. I could 
Colonel Travers sneered. « That’s all thoso not ,ril how yca „ might have changed him, pr 
cursed doctors know! Excitement indeed ! why, bo „ ho might ^ murriage of 


Walter never know what it was to get excited in his vouth.” 


his life! Don’t be nlarmcd about him, such 
stcudy-going old bachelors are not going to die 
of bruin fever, or any other fever.” 


“Now, Walter, since wo have once more sete 
tied down quietly, I will fulfil my promise, and 
tell you something of my early history. This 
has been such a busy month with us, that I never 
felt that I could amu-e tho time before.” 

“ You know I shall bo glad to hear that long- 


“ And how did you learn all this pleasant 
ne ws, dear m other ?” 

" Iq that letter yon brought to mo from our 
good old friond tho doctor. Your father went to 
sco him last winter, and from there followed us to 
Romo. Wo left there the very day ho arrived, 
and his farther search was prevented by illness 
many weeks. Tho doctor and ho corresponded, 
and just as soon us I sent my address to the old 
gentleman, ho forwarded it, also writing to mo to 


promiaod story, mother, but before yon begin I S uy what ho hnd done. And now. Waiter, I have 


wish yoa would tell mo what has chungcdyou so 
lately—yon arc so cheerful, and look so much 
better without those mournful black dresses. You 
can’t think how that beautiful lilac gown becomes 
you, and your hair is so glossy and brown, it 
was a shame to wear thoso old caps so long.” 

Mrs. Stevens laughed—a clear, merry laugh it 
was, telling of a heart at ease. 41 You will per¬ 
suade mo that I am quite a bcanty next, youflat- 
terintr bov.” 

“I always thought you very pretty, dear 
mother, even when you looked Baddost, but now 
you only need this, to mako you perfectly beau¬ 
tiful.” And he twined some myrtle sprays in 
her hair with an artist’s eye and hand. 

“You remember that engravinfr of.tbd*—M*— 
■wn" «,».nxvA nv rrtti iu mr.TN—oCoUcction last 

year—well, you look just like it as you sit in that 
light. I wish you would let mo point a miniature 


He merely-told him that he was going abroad 
for a year or two, and on his return there would 
probably be work to do, but was careful that the 
fellow should not learn more than would be safe. 
JIo mude more determined efforts to win a better 
opinion irom sir tuenara man that sturdy old 
Englishman had hitherto-been willing to accord 
him, but it required all his an to hide the evil 
feelings that rose when Walter and ho met. The 
family felt so interested in him as their dearest 
brother’s son, tho peculiar circumstances attend¬ 
ing his childhood were so distressing, and at the 
same time so interesting; Adcla’sregard was al¬ 
ways noticed with complacency,and commented 
on in her absence with evident pleasure by the pa- j 
rents ; and all these things filled Albert’s mind 
with tortures of “envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tablcncss.” Walter was quito at home in his I 
aunt's splendid parlors, and even Albert had to 
acknowledge that they were not proud of him 
I without reason. A more accomplished or at¬ 
tractive young man it would have been verv hard 
to find; for if the ladies extolled him as a part¬ 
ner in the ball-room, tho gentlemen were equally 
ready to admire his prowess in tho field, or his 
skill in riding and driving, in which ho had few 
rivals. 


about finished my confession, and as tho whole Walter Travers was proud of his son as any 


party will be here this evening, wo must not father might have been, and very carefully guard- 


spend any more time in talking. You will have 
barely time to dress as it is.” 

We will not dwelt on tho next hour of anxious 
expectation, nor tho meeting which took place in 
a silence too full of emotion for words. Such 
scenes are not to bo described. 

Sir Richard speedily ended an interview which 
ho feared would be injurious to both, by remind¬ 
ing them that a clergyman was in waiting. Mr. 
Stevens’s wife had been a member of the church 
of Rome, Mary had been educated in her motk- 


cd him from tho errors likely to beset a youth in 
his situation. The most perfect love and confi¬ 
dence existed between them, and in this great 
blessing the father found more than a reward for 
the sorrows of earlier years. Ho asked for no 
greater happiness than to sco his son married to 
his old friend Hamilton’s child—a match ho felt 
would give mutual satisfaction to the families. 


“And do you leave us to-day, Albert 1” said 
Walter, as the young men met jn Sir Richard's 


cris faith, and her secret marriage with Walter library one morning, i. 

Travers had been pqrfhrrpqAi ig a . Pmw; ■ * -m - . . ■‘*jv.«nimo yoa wiirmi - M "brotten- 

—- *■ "’hs cow thought best by all parties that hearted,” wii^tho wc^i^c.answer. . 

the ceremony should be again performed, public- '*0,I <Jare say wc shall find consolation ” an- 


tbe ceremony should be again performed, public- '*0,I <Jare say wc shall find consolation,” on¬ 
ly, and by a minister of tho Established Church, swered Walter, with a merry' laugh. “ But you 


“For shamo, child, you should not talk such 
nonsense.” Mrs. Stevens tried to look grave, 
still there might have been detected much satis¬ 
faction in her face- No ouo knew but herself 
how anxious she was to look her best. For the 
first time in her life she had studied to Rctoff her 
good looks to tho greatest advantage. 

*• Walter, 1 iiavo a reason to-day forwishing to 
look well, bnt wc will not talk of that yet. You 
know I told you this was my birthplace, and I 
lived here until I was nearly sixteen years of 
age. My dear father died late in August of that 
summer, und left mo with this house and garden, 
nnd a small sum of money which he had saved, 
but no friends nearer than oar village acquain¬ 
tances. I was almost broken-hearted at his death, 
nnd not all tho persuasions of the old woman I 
hired to come and live with mo could induce me 
to take an interest in tho house, my work or 
garden. Two-thirds of my time I spent at tho 
graveyard, and there your father found me one 
day, drenched with rain, cold and exhausted, and 
his sympathy and the earnest manner in which 
he remonstrated with me on my folly, and tho 
wickedness of saying ‘I wished to die/ first 
roused mo from tho indulgence of such sinful 
and excessive grief He was young and hand¬ 
some, very different from tho village lads in ap¬ 
pearance and manner, and his kind and respect¬ 
ful behaviour gavo me reason to trust him. Ho 
was down here sending the shooting season 
with the young Braybrooks, and a large purtv 
gathered before September was over. Sir Richard 
Hamilton among them. Bat ho never saw mo 
though I saw him more than once. I 

“Well, dear, after your father and I learned to 
love each other so well that wo knew wc could not 
be happy apart, he urged that we should get mar- I : 
riod privately. Ho was under his father’s control, 
and he knew tho old gentleman would never con- ] 
sent to it, as bo had other plans for him; and • 

he pleaded $0 earnestly and painted the picture ] 
so bright, that I at last consented, but I knew at 1 
the time that it was wrong. The minister’s s 
blessing sounded like a curse—and the bitter c 
troubles that came upon us afterwards, I have a 
alwuys looked upon as a punishment for the little r 
respect I showed my dear dead father's memory. 1 

“I will pass over tho next few months, mvdeak a 

boy. They were a strange mingling of jov and t< 
sorrow. My husband spent most of the winter S 
down here at Bmybrook, and people said he c 
would one day marry the young lady of the h 
castle, and that diverted attention from’hi* visits [ w 
to me. I used often to wonder how it would all 
end—but my hopes of ahappv future were ended w 
with a frightful suddenness. ‘Walter left me at il 
the door one night after we had taken a w*lV 1 , 


which was no sooner dono than they ail left for “am to return some time or other, I suppose. 
“Homewood,” Walter’s beautiful country-seat. “ Fes, I shall be at home - soon enough—e 


■nomewooa,- winters beautiful country-seat. • 1 cs, I shall be at ho rap-soon enough—soon 

This romance in real life created a great sen- enough to spoil all your plans, my fine fellow/’ 
nation for a time, and nowhere more than in the be added, to himself, as Adela entered, 
family of Colonel Travers, where the news im- 1 my music-teacncr fias conic and 


aiy music-teacncr fias come, and we are ol 


mediately followed Albert’s marriage to Miss Em- waiting for you, Walter. Mama says, 4 muki 
ilyCarew. That young lady considered herself haste ’ Now I wonder who you have been mak 

MnCMnlli? ill.ncoH liomnn 1__t :_.1__ - . .... 


especially ill-used, having taken her husband ing that wreath fur—and where did tfie wild flow. 


solely with a view to one day being mistress of 


Homewood, a hope now ended forever. It was went to rido so early fori’ 


O, I have found out what yon 


almost too much to bear, after taking so much 
pains to be “ certain about everything.” 

Scandal whispered of bitter scenes totween her 
and her husband even in the first days of their 
married life, and before many months people 


smiled and looked wise when they saw her riding nesses by this tii 


“Now stand still just one moment, while Ipnt 
it on. There, nothing could suit that blue dress 
better than those little white buds.” 

“ Now don't yon want to take another sketch 
of me ? You must have a book full of my like- 


about with her old lover VilHars. And then 
came dark stories of Albert’s devotion to the 
gaming-table, the scenes: of wild dissipation in 
which ho mingled, the vile character of his chos- 


Albert came forward and spoke. “lam going 
away, Adela, have you nothing to give me a* a 
remembrance ?” 

“ 0 yes. What will you have, a book or flow- 


cn associates—ending in a shameful exposure of ?” And as she sppke, she took a rose from a 
the wife’s guilt by her jealous maid—a hostile vase beside her. 


meeting, in which Villiam was conqueror, leaving 
his antagonist badly wounded on the field, and 
finally an elopement, even while the surgeons 
•were searching for the bullet in Travcra’s shat¬ 
tered arm. 

The disnppointmcntabout his uncle’s property, 
which he had always looked on as bis own, the 


disgraceful conductor his wife,and tho irritation jure of insulted dignity. 


11 Neither. I want yon to giro me a kiss. Yon 
know I am your cousin now, and you never 
would kiss me when you was a little girl.” 

“ You ore not my cousin, and I am not any¬ 
more inclined to kiss you than I used to be.” 

And the little lady of fifteen drew herself u 
with the stateliness of fifty, and looked the pic 


of a long and painful illness, combined to make “By heaven, I will have one!” criod Albert 


this young man 


a most dangerous member of as he tried to clasp the slight form in his arms 


. - ---—- 'r *** AMD MOT 

society, when rclororag strength once more al. but TVallcr stopped between them, and Adel, 
lowed him to mingle with his fellow-mcn. I vanished. 

His fust business wus to get a divorce from •• Hon- durc you lay your hand on me, sir <■ 
ius false Wlfo, which was easily accomplished; cried Albert, white with rage, 
tho next was to loot about for some rich heiress „ Why, jou must bo crazy,” returned his con* 
by whoso means he mold replenish his empty i„. „y ou have alarmed that child bevond 
puree. This might hnvc been done onitc hastily. measure, nnd what do you suppose Sir Richard 
for he was handsome and accomplished, and would Bay if he knew it 1” 
well trained in the art of winning hearts. Bnt „ Go and tell him if yon like,” was the inso- 
his plans were completely changed by making n i cnt rejoinder, ns he left the room, 
visit to his Anot Hamilton, where he had an op- Walter went to the music-room. ■■ Whore is 
ponunity of seeing how perfectly amiable and Adela?” cried his aunt. '■ I sent her to call yon 
lovclv Sir Richard’s Adld.i nrn* rrmvmra ,.. . - ’ 


iovely Sir Richard’s Adela wa, growing. Tho and n0 „. , hc u missing-ber teacher is waiting 
sole mol of her father and stepmother, possessed f or her.” * 


of a mind nnd person equally limitless, heiress to 
a splendid estate and large income, in lact, a 
match for any man in England, titled or not. 


lie found her hidden be’iind the velvet cunains 
of a deep window of the drawing-room; there 
were traces of war* on her cheeks, and she turned 


There wa* only one drawback to his satisfaction, awav hcr hcad> bnt Wa]ter ^ ^ 

and that was _lhc knowledge that his cousin Wni-, seat beside her. and apologize for Albert’s redo, 
terhad an aimost cquat share of the affection , nw8 . -CtM mid play for me now. I .hall 
Su- R'chnni and has lady bestowed on their own . TOt Mve a cbanK! btaz ^ 

child; and Waller waa younger, richer and going nwaT m-^orrow." 


handsomer than himself—of course hr would 
win this lovely child for his bride. And Albert 
ground his teeth with rage, and stamped on the 
wild flowers, as he walkou underthe oaks in Ham¬ 
ilton Park, cursing this new-found cousin, who 


the door one night after we hail token « w*iv w", 7 T “ “ cw ’ luunu w,1 ° 

_ . wait, hod already destroyed so mnnr ambitious hopes, 

promising to come the next moraine and brim* r?„. . _ * . , , / 

m.w Krxrvlwc 5 Btlt A1(5crt not a m&n to withdraw from 


me some new books which he had sent for. I 
had scarcely entered, when a light tap atthedoor 
made me turn to open it, expecting that he had 
come back again, when to my astonishment and 
terror, a tall, stem-looking old gentleman entered, 
whom I at once knew to be his father. Of the 
interview that followed, I do not like to think. 


much ]«. to .peak; suffice it that he crushed me deed if I can find no one to kid 


any ambitious undertaking which promised to room. 

benefit himself, and he drew an outline of a plot quarter. 

that might in time be successfully worked out. well-pleased smile. 

“ No great harm can come while Adela is still In less than a week A 
at her studies, and Uncle Walter keeps his para- Walter had commenced ; 
tf>n so well under hi* tutori* ere, and when it i* of which waa to be *p< 
time to claim my Bale wife, it will be bard in- in Rome. 


am going away to-morrow.” 

She looked up sorrowfully. 44 So soon ?” 

“ Yes; but I do not need a remembrance, / 
never can forget my little playmmo.” 

“ And I never can forget you, dear brother 

“ I>oalMi|M|fei\iim Maria, it i* all my 
*Bfhcy entered the masie- 
r00m * to dread from thnt 

quarter. greeted them with a 


me in tins mat¬ 


in less than a week Albert waa in Paria, aad 
Walter had commenced a two year*' tour, part 
of which waa to be spent in an artist’* *tnd»o 
in Rome. 

[coxci.gi>xD xxxt wtrr.J 
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P6 ° THE HEIRESS OF THE SPALDINGS. 

Ia the south-eastern part of the county of Norfolk, and on the banks of 
the Waveney, lie the village and manor of Brockdish. The Spaldings 
(originally from Lincolnshire) were considerable owners here, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century; and both ancient documents and 
tradition tell this stranse old tragic story of the manor-hall. 

This hall was an ancient place, built centuries before; and full of huge 
buttresses, old galleries, broad staircases, and secret chambers, was now 
fallen partly into decay; for the owner, being town-clerk of Cambridge, 
came rarely hither, except at certain seasons to hold his conrtleet. Many 
au ivied gable, round the great stone court, leant droopingly with age; the 
vanes, towards east and west, creaked with the rust of years; the bel¬ 
fry-tower was overgrown with moss, and sent a world of fragrance on the 
summer air, from the great bnncheB of wall-flower which flourished, like 
sweet saints within their niches, in the fissures and crevices of the grey 
old stonework; yet looking southward, towards the garden (daintily trim¬ 
med) were four or five chambers with deep oriels, through which the 
faintest sunlight ever shone, and gilt the oaken floors. One of these 
pleasant chambers was very rich in rare and costly books, not only piled 
on great carved oaken presses, but lying heaped npon the broad old oriel 
seats; and in the others hung a wealth of pictures of the early masters, 
(for the inhabitants of these eastern comities of England had, through 
their proximity to Holland, easy access to the Continent,) sweet scenes 
and sweeter faces, expressive oi both hnman and angelic goodness. And 
there they hang—sweet symbols of the innocence they gazed on. With¬ 
in this chamber, too, was a sort of clavichord or organ ; singing birds in 
cages so large os to be like liberty itself; flowers, growing in old porce¬ 
lain jars; a litUe tapestry frame; a work-table of costly ebony; a very 
rare Turkey carpet beneath and round it; and many other things which 
ministered to happiness and thought; for this was the home of Frances, 
the heiress and only child of the Spaldings. She was a girl about eleven 
years old, living mostly here at this old manor-honse, under the care of 
an old tutor, famed Le Grice, and a few domestics, for the sake of the 
country air. Wisely had the parents chosen thiB old man; for, learned, 
even in an age of scholars, and with no ambition beyond books, and a fer¬ 
vent desire to minister to the piety and good of others, this old man had 
quitted a high position in the university, to undertake the charge of this 
sweet heiress of the Spaldings: for sweet she was, if gentleness, and 
truth, and warmth of heart, and comprehension, can make a human crea¬ 
ture genuine and good. So thns, knowing the rare soil in which he till¬ 
ed, this second Soger Ascham had, through the three years of his tutor¬ 
ship, takeu infinite pains with the large soul of this little child; and, as 
rich fruit of promise grew and ripened beyond all expectancy, his love 
grew as much near idolatry as good men’s love can grow. So loving in 
this noble purity of giving and receiving the knowledge which bringeth 
all of us a little nearer to the heavens, scholar and master were ever to¬ 
gether. In the shaded holts of the park, in the old monkish apple or¬ 
chard, in the wide garden beside the sun-dial, on which was curved in 
Latin, the sweet monkish legend, Horcu non numero niti sercnas, “ We 
count no hours unless they be serene,” under the avenues of thick spread- 
walnut-trees, beside the green-banked fish-pool, the lessons in summer- 
tide were given; and through the winter, in the oriel most warmed by 
thecheeringsun, or on the broad marble hearth, where crackled the glow¬ 
ing faggots, learning was made delight by this new Lady Jane, and rarer 
Roger Ascham. Thus they were ever together from day to day; and 
none tended the garden so thriftily as the clerkly tutor and the little child. 
Besides this, the battery, the great stone kitehen, and a little wainscoted 
parlour looking to the dolphin-fountain and the court, held other loving 
friends to Frances. Fransham, her nurse, and now housekeeper, Tibb, 
the cook, Doll, a sort of laundry and housemaid, and Goosey, a half wit- 
ted lad, who waited in the kitchen; without speaking of other servants 
employed upon the farm. Thus Fransham's whole thought was to tend 
and dress her little mistress, to concoct medicines and soothing drinkB for 
her when she was ill; old Tibb’s best service, to make nice cakes of saf¬ 
fron and aniseed, and surprise her with dainties for dinner; while Doll 
not only took cure that Mistress Frances' chamber was the cleanliest and 
daintiest in the house, that her linen was fairest and sweetest lavendered, 
bat was always moreover Becrotly distilling rose-water, honey-water, cow¬ 
slip, water, may-dew, with which to fill the great silver ewer basin; and 
ravished, likewise, the garden, for the richest scented flowers, to make 
sweet pockets, and balls, and bags, for “ lady bird.” Goosey, the scul¬ 
lion-lad, played no mean part in this small household of the heiress; he 
brought his “lady” squirrels from the woods, young doves from the 
“ cushbirds ” nests, tamed owls and ravens, and gathered her the first 
blackberries from the neighboaring moorland, ana hazel nuts from the 
woods, all because he “ loved Mistress Frances bravely.” 

In the old wood which joined the orchard was an ancient heronshaw, 
and from this place poor Goosey had brought a young unfledged heron; 
and so, in process of time, Teared and tamed it, as to make it the wonder 
of the country round. This bird, as it grew, being much with Frances, 
became infinitely foneof her; it clapped its wings, and made hoarse noises 
for very gladness, when the child was glad; it roosted solemnly by in 
grave meditation when the books were open; and when she walked, its 
tiny silver bells were ever heard in some near neighbourhood. 

It was an autumn day, and all the domestics, even to the rare matter 
of the stay-at-home Fransham, had asked holiday, and gone to a fair in 
a neighbouring township, leaving no one in the buttery and kitchen but 
Goosey, to tend the fires, and milk the cows. The bright day had waned 
nn pleasantly, till* evening was now sinking into night; yet, still Le 
Grice and the child lingered beneath the orchard-trees, for the night air 
blew cool and refreshingly, and was laden with the scent of flowers. 
Thus they sat on the turfed bank, busily talking, as they had been doing 
for a long while, till the bright harvest moon, stealing from the cluuds, 
cast into shade the old ivied gables, as if to shroud their grey antiquity, 
and glinting its dancing light upon the tinted panes of the mulhoned 
oriels, gave semblance of quuint heraldry upon the green sward stretch- 
iug to their feet. Suddenly some thought seemed to cross the child’s 
mind, for just as their merry conversation ended, she drew her hand 
quickly from that ot the old man, and bending her ear, as if to catch 
some well known sound, rose np, and trippiug lightly from his side, 
though looking back a time or two, was in an instant lost in the broad 
shadows of the gables. That instant, as the little form was dimly lost 
within the darkness, a strange and unutterable feeling crossed the old 
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man's heart. It was agonizing, yet he could not de!me it; it prouipieu 
him immediately to call her back, but she was gone, and nothing leu 
before his sight but the solemn shadows of the gables. As he was givoa 
to contemplation (and truth mostly dwells with such a vein of huraourj 
be might liken that young, happy child, seen and gone, to the best hopes 
of human life, viewed in all beauty and anticipation fora time, then gone 
•we know not how, or where. He sat awhile ; she came not; the silver 
queen of heaven was hidden in her sweeping veil of clouds; the belfry 
clock rung the hour of nine, aud he hurried to the house. First, to lean 
through the open casement of un oriel of the suraer-parlour; but Fraucea 
could not be seen through the length and breadth of the polished noon 
He next hurried through the hall, into the winter-room, where always 
burnt a fire in the chill of the evening; but not even here, where he 
thought to find her, was the sweet •* lady-bird.” He searched the ancient 
battery, the wide kitchens, Fransham’s parlour, and the still-room; many 
unused places ruuuiug either way; each nook upon the basement floor ; 
" he called out with husky voice, till her name rung on each rafter, and 
was echoed back from the ruined belfry-tower. “ But Frances was a 
silly child,’* the old man said, at length, “and loved to tease. * Then he 
hummed the tuue of some old madrigal to let her hear, if she had bid¬ 
den herself away for fun, that he knew it, and treated the thing as quite 
a joke. Then he peeped round quaint old presses, and into autique 
closets, as large as modern rooms, and merrily cried, “Ah! ah! I see 
you now.” But she was not there, or here, or anywhere; the very heart 
of the old man seemed turned to stone—he knew not why. In her bed¬ 
chamber, made and left so dainty by Doll’s loving hands, she was not; 
in the wide galleries, nor on the antique stair-cases; poor Goosey, called 
from beside the kitchen fire, where he sat, weaving “ lady-bird” a little 
basket, shouted louder thau the old man; and, blind with tears, and 
trembling like an infant, climbed to the ruined gables aud along the bro¬ 
ken floors; but Miss Frances neither spoke, nor called, nor made a sign: 
so the time pusaed by. Together the witless lad and the old man search¬ 
ed the orchard, the heron-shaw, the dove-cot. When the servants came 
home from their day of jollity, each oue was amazed and agonized by the 
strange tale, and then, with anxious care, sought far aud wide. The 
night was dreary, and of mortal agony to all. Never did bell ring out 
from ivied tower hours so lengthened with the dull deadening sense of 
pain. 

Towards midnight perched ou the balustrade of a ruined gallery, most 
remote from the uniuhabited parts of the house, the heron was found, so 
strangely, too, that all wondered. It seemed drooping, and moped as. if 
it knew the desolation aud the stillness,and sat there as the sign of grief 
and comiug woe. One of the tiny silver bells was gone from off his foot; 
all wondered more and more; for it seemed, from the listening of the 
child before she tripped away, as stated by Le Grice, her* purpose was 
to seek the bird. 

The morrow cumo; no work was done by country hind nor wealthy 
yeoman, within bounds far wider thun the manor, for it was a day of 
whispered anxiety and grief. The pastoral Waveney was dragged; can¬ 
ning masons were brought to search each nook in the old hall; hill and 
dale were trod; auspicious characters arrested (amongst them a distant 
kinamau of the Spaldings, a spendthrift vaguboud, who had an interest 
in tho child’s death); out nothing could be proved against him, though 
he confessed to have aeou her on the day of her disappearance. 

It was not till all hope had fled that the parents of the child were made 
acquainted with the strange mystery. Lu Grice, as a last hope, fancied 
that the child might have sought her parents, or been led to them by 
some stranger. But when this lost hope died, when ho beheld the mor¬ 
tal agony of tho childless father and mother, when he remembered what 
was lost, his reason fled, and all he uttezed night and day, and day and 
night, was one low, melancholy, beseeching, piteous cry for her—the last 
hope of the Spakliugs! 

The autumn passed away—winter too. The old man was removed to 
Cambridge, from tbesceueof his despair; but bo escaped from the watch¬ 
ful custody placed over him, and wandering back to the old hall of 
Brockdisb, moped about its now deserted garaeus. The witling, and the 
heron, too, drooped side by side, and day by day. No little baskets now 
were weaved, no lilies gathered from the Wuveney’s bight; no little 
cushats brought from the budding woods ; and now the heron never 
clapped its wmgs, or rang its solitary boil; it moped upon the window- 
ledge, aud knew it was alone. 

As I have noted, by the fragrant lilies and the unfledged cushats, the 
spring was come. Tho apple-trees in the mosaied orchurd were pink 
with blossoms, and the old walnut-boughs had just put on their loveliest 
garniture of leaves, to muke a verdurous roof ngaiust the golden arrows 
of the summer’s sun. And day by day upon tho daisied bauk, from which 
he had lost seen the precious footfall of tho child, the moping idiot sat 
from suzi-rise till suu’s close; overlooking wistfully, as if the shadows 
of the gables would, at this point of time, give up what they had so long 
remorselessly devoured, of love, and life, and hope. For some days (it 
was a curious thing) the heroa was missed ; then came again, aud then 
again was missing. At length it came oue day, and hopping to the old 
man’s side upon the grassy bank, held in its beak a piece of tattered rag. 
The old man observed this, took it from the bird, wept over it, and hid it 
in his bosom. The bird brought other pieces ; the old man took them, 
and hid them as the first. At length the bird was noticed by poor 
Goosey, and what it did told by him to Frausham, who tended the old 
man. Marvellous as the thing was, the piece of tattered rug was iustuut- 
ly recognised by tho quick eyes of the loving nurse to be a frugment of 
■the poor child’s dress. 

On its next disappearance, the bird was watched, traced to the roof, 
■and was seen to enter a narrow aperture, made seemingly by time, in the 
lichen-covered basement of an ancient stuck of chimneys. The aperture 
was immediately made larger; aud lo ! in a nurrow ruined chamber, 
built in the thickness of the wall, lay the Heiress of ihe Spaldings, shri¬ 
velled, aud loug dead; whilst, in muto solemnity, sat the faithful heron. 
The child’s right hand still grasped the tiny bell; but it was evident she 
had passed loug fevered hours of mortal suffering; for the fragments of 
.her dress, bits of which the bird had'curried off*, lay strewed around, in 
a confusion which told a fearful tule. 

A small secret door, bitten aud torn by the poor child’s teeth and 
hands, was found to open on to the rained gallery, whore the moping 
heron was first discovered; but how she got withiu this secret place no 
one ever knew. That her purpose was to seek the bird, when Bhe trip¬ 
ped from the old man’s side, no oub ever doubted, and that she had 
found it, was evident by the bell. Many imagined that the kinsman be¬ 
fore spoken of had pushed her withiu the secret place, but this iB doubt¬ 
ful; though it seems probable that some imaginary fear of his presence 
in this deserted part of the house, to which she had run, had terrified her 
into flight, aud that, accidentally pushing against the spring which closed 
this unknown door, she had fallen forward, and was thus shut out for 
over from the living world. It was clear that the heron bad not discover¬ 
ed the body till decay had commenced, and to gain access to it, it enlarg¬ 
ed the aperture in the ruined roof with its bill. 

Le Grice lived but a very few weeks after this discovery; for they 
told him that the poor child was thus found, and he seemed to eoropre 
hend them. He died about the same time of evening as that on which 
tho child was lost, and saying he was happy, begged those uround his 
bed to pray for both, for in death, as well as life, tne old mau and the 
child were one. 

The estates of the Spaldings, in this parish, were sold some three years 
after, aud the old mauor-haU of Brockdisb levelled to the ground. But 
the register of the burial of Frances Spalding still remains in the old ves¬ 
try books; and her effigy, representing her clad in a winding sheet fas 
was tho custom of the ago), was in existence when Sir Francis Blome- 
field, knight, made his great ecclesiastical, manorial, aud antiquarian col¬ 
lections for his well known Countv Historv of Norfolk. 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE VAUGHANS. 


4 Vaughan Hall was a stately but cold-looking mansion, and seemed 
to spread a chilling influence over its immediate vicinity, although the 
county in which it was situated was richly wooded, with verdant pas¬ 
ture-lands and shining water intersecting hill and dale. But the land 
juat around the Hall was flat and uninteresting, and formed an oasis in 
a picturesque wilderness of sylvan sweets. There were park-like 
grounds, and shrubberies, and lawns ; and the house itself was a sub¬ 
stantial, huge mass of brick and mortar, with windows in abundance 
guttering in the dazzling rays of every splendid sunset. But here was 
no joy, no festooning greenerie lor the flickering rays of gold, and 
purple, and vermilion, to disport among and coquet with ere saying 
adieu for the night. No: all was cold and stern propriety at Vaughan 
the very sunset itself was kept in order. And never surely did 
mansion typify more clearly the character and disposition of its head— 
fJJ? , ant * uninteresting, J et standing forth conspicuously with per- 
kl aat tsfaction. Not, as is usually the case, had the dowager 
. Vaughan gracefully vacated her place to an only son’s wile : 
e had continued to reside with her son during the period of his first 
mage, when at her instigation he had espoused a well-born but 
aai^K 3 a near re ^ ,l ^ TC * an( i dependent on his mother. People 
waff ■u mother had chosen such a daughter iu-law on purpose to 
how 1 ^ k 1 * ^° Ve ru ^ e -. However, there was not time given to prove 
w wrong the judgment might be, for the young wife died 
to ho v. 4 twelvemonth of her marriage, leaving behind her a baby-girl, 
1 t ou .®“ fc U P ky the all-important dowager, who had perfectly suc- 
3^0 l i ,n ^impressing her son with the notion that “ no one could man- 
be<u V e his own mother.” Affairs, whether of the head or heart, were 
her will was law; and the fidgety, exacting 
atrivio ^ughan reigned supreme at the Hall, governing her son, and 
ceedeH? 0 govern every one else. Truth to tell, she generally slic¬ 
ing ’ * . * n the particular of having her own way, by dint of scold- 
*oman aj0 ^ ln ^’ ^ ac * ain Vaughan deserved to be called a clever 

Cmrnl? ry i tcndcr agc , U bcoamo evident that the little motherless 
ager ,i , possessed a strong will of her own ; and even the dow 
powers 1° C, ; mrnt ‘ n L d a ?. d b « I>ad a task almost bevond her 

<‘erhan, “l,. n i“i ng th S b| g h s P 1 , rlted nnd beautiful child to her will 
PPrsuasire look'*w"°i i® n »- ° Ut tbe se , cret « time, that a kind word, a 
States she would edeot more than all the peremptory or harsh 
son, only child ««?? 0nt * tr yi n S ’ tho old lady had managed her own 

““tthTsame tule^.r 95 ‘“I ‘W and feared b <*-why was it 
aame rule did not succeed with her son 3 child .’ 


It did not, however; and the dowager was puzzled, wondering “ who 
the girl took after ?” As years progressed, the bickerings between 
the heiress and her grandmother became more frequent; and Sir. 
Vaughan, who stood in awe of his mother, and loved his daughter as 
well as he could love anything, found his situation between them a ra* 
ther difficult one. Gertrude was generous, affectionate, and full of 
youthful animation; her grandmother was penurious, narrow-minded, 
and an enemy to innocent fun and frolic of all kinds. Gertrude almost 
hated the snuffy dowager for grinding the poor, and doling out scanty 
aid to the needy; and this was the first occasion of open war, and of the 
young lady asserting her right to be treated at least on a footing of 
equality. The domestics of course all sided with her; but Gertrude 
was too delicate and refined to enconrage domestic division or disre¬ 
spect towards her grandmother; nevertheless, at fifteen she asserted 
her own power and will with rather more decision than was becoming; 
not because she was ungentle, but because she was intolerant of oppres¬ 
sion and meanness in all their forms. 

It might be that Mr. Vaughan was glad to escape from the responsi¬ 
bility of directing a daughter whose strength of mind and intellect so 
far surpassed his own; and indeed he was dimly conscious of this him¬ 
self—jealous of his prerogative, yet proud of his fair child, the most 
rare and precious treasure he possessed, though his wealth was abun¬ 
dant, and entirely at his own disposal, subject only to his mother’s 
jointure, and left to him by father and grandfather, both lucky specu¬ 
lators in merchandise to the East. On the plea of failing health, and 
with his mother’s approbation, Mr. Vaughan determined on visitii-g 
the continent alone. The dowager was induced to consent to this step, 
in the hope that when her refractory grandchild was left alone with 
her, a series of lectures, enforced if necessary by punishment, might 
yet break her stubborn spirit. Vain hope—rash permission! In a 
year after his departure Mr. Vaughan wrote to his astounded and in¬ 
censed mother, conveying the tidings of his second marriage with a 
widow lady, who likewise was blessed with an only daughter; also 
notifying his intention of bringing his bride home immediately, accom¬ 
panied by her little girl, who, he mentioned, was named Aliz, and was 
three years younger than Gertrude. Whether it was that Gertrude 
was delighted because her grandmother was so furiously enraged, or 
that she really rejoiced at the prospect of a companion, her joy was 
open and unbounded; and when Mr. Tresham arrived at Vaughan 
Hall to condole with the afflicted dowager, she set him at defiance, 
and laughed in his face, although this gentleman was her father’s con¬ 
temporary and friend, and she had ever before treated him with re¬ 
spect despite his ill temper and eccentricities. 

'• Take my word for it. Miss Gertrude,” said Mr. Tresham, helping 


himself to a huge pinch of snuff out of the dowager’s box—“ take my 
word for^it. you'll be punished for these highly lmgroper^ demonstra¬ 


tions. This Mies Aliz, the new Mrs. Vaughan’s hopeful daughter, 
she ’ll work you some mischief. I prophesy it; remember my words. 
As for me, I wash my hands of womankind in the lump; wherever 
they are there is mischief, unless, indeed, they have arrived at your 
years of grave discretion, madam”—bowing to the dowager. 

Mr. Tresham was a favourite of hers because he took snuff copiously, 
and rebuked Gertrude, and snapped and snarled like a quarrelsome 
cur. Why Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Tresham were friends, or were call¬ 
ed such, no one could tell; they had been at school and college to¬ 
gether, always intimate, Mr. Vaughan peacefully bearing Mr. Tre- 
sham’s ill-humours, and Mr. Tresham always seeking Mr. Vaughan, as 
if for the sole purpose of venting them at leisure. Mr. Tresham was 
a professed woman-hater, derided the whole sex, railed at matrimony 
and pretty faces, and was, in short, one of those peculiarly-privileged, 
disagreeable people who are tolerated in society because they are so 
“ very odd and eccentric.” Mr. Tresham had scarcely been civil on 
the occasion of the first marriage made by his friend at his mother’s 
express desire; but now the mother herself was his ally, and two to 
one being too many, poor Gertrude retired in tears. She was sub¬ 
dued at length, and trembled for her father’s future peace and hap- 

E iness when she listened to Mr. Tresh&m’s direful prognostications and 
er grandmother’s vengeful tirades. 

“ What a home we shall have !” thought Gertrude as she retired to 
rest. “ If my new mother and sister have any spirits to break, the 
war will rage fierce and thick; if not—poor, poor things, I don’t envy 
them. I wonder what little Aliz is like, and if I shall love her : At 
anyrate, I can protect her from grandmamma if she cannot protect 
herself. Aliz is to work mischief for me, says Mr. Tresham. I won¬ 
der if Miss Clifford will approve of papa’s second marriage, and what 
Mr Clifford will say when he hears of it 
Gertrude Vaughan, young as Bhe was, had formed an ideal standard 
of perfection, which, strange to say, had been permitted a realisation : 
strange, because Gertrude Vaughan’s standard approached the highest 
of religious and moral beauty. In Mr. and Miss Clifford she found 
the realisation of her dreams; and well had it been for the motherless 
girl, so unhappily placed, that so gentle and amiable a being as Miss 
Clifford in a great measure checked and kept in abeyance those exube¬ 
rant outbreaks which might otherwise have degenerated into absolute 
violence. Miss Clifford was what the young denominate an “ old maid 
certainly a lady on the wrong side of forty, looking even older than 
she really was, notwithstanding the placid and resigned expression of 
her sweet countenance—a countenance which betokened sorrow and 
suffering, past, indeed, but not forgotten, Mr. Clifford was his sister's 
junior by nearly twenty years: he was her sole remaining brother out 
of four. They had been absent from St. Cuthbert’s I’riory (their an¬ 
cestral seat, distant a few miles from Vaughan Hall) for six months 
in quest of health for Mr. Clifford, in whom symptoms of insipient con¬ 
sumption had appeared—the fatal malady which had carried off his 
brothers. 

Although detested secretly for their superiority, the brother and sis¬ 
ter were openly tolerated—nay, even courted—by the dowager, Mrs 
Vaughan; for they were of an ancient and proud race, and it was the 
old lady’s boast that she claimed kin with tlie noble Cliffords, impover¬ 
ished though they were. St. Cuthbcrt’s lone was lett to them Va¬ 
rious causes had conspired to effect the downhill of the once powerful 
family : persecuted for their religion, for their loyalty, for their hero¬ 
ism nnd devotion—they had paid the penalty of being true and staunch 
when the reformers worked ruin around. Cyril Clifford, the present 
representative, had been destined for holy orders: but delicate health, 
and the decease of his three elder brothers, changed the aspect of affairs 
materially. He was the only protector of his sister. Miss Clifford, 
she had been to him both mother nnd sister combined, nnd lie gave way 
to her earnest wishes, at the suggestion of thou- medical advisers, fora 
temporary change of scene and climate, nnd suspension from all intel¬ 
lectual labours—for Cyril was a devoted student 
Mr. Tresham, so snappish and rude to all others, when in the pres¬ 
ence of the gentle Miss Clifford invariably became tame and subdued: 
but there was nothing like admiration or gallantry in his demeanour 
towards her, which was simply more silent and respectful when in her 
presence; and it might also be observed with what covert interest he 
watched over young Cyril Clifford, though often downright bearish to¬ 


wards him in manner. Cyril’s refinement he termed “ effeminacy,” 
his high and courteous bearing “puppyism,” and his erudition “ped¬ 
antry.” “He endured the lad,” he said, for his good sister’s sake, 
who was a wise woman, and eschewed matrimony.” So tenderly at¬ 
tached as this brother and sister were to each other, left alone in the 
world with redneed fortunes, and noble, generous hearts (the liberal 
hand and empty parse), it is not surprising that their position had 
rendered them somewhat averse to general society. Their disposition 
inclined to solitude and retirement, fostered, doubtless, by their pecu¬ 
liar circumstances; and it was possibly only the claim of kin on the 
dowager, Mrs. Vanghan’s part, which had induced them to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the inmates of Vaughan Hall. By degrees Mias 
Clifford’s interest in the lovely and affectionate Gertrude ripened into 
warm affection, most fully returned by her youthful friend. Into Miss 
Clifford’s ear she poured all her joys and sorrows, listened meekly to 
her pious admonitions, and strenuously endeavoured to profit by them ; 
for their was this good in the high-spirited girl—she knew when she 
did wrong, and always repented her errors; sinned, and repented 
again; wept, and smiled, and threw herself on Miss Clifford’s neck, 
exclaiming, “Oh it is impossible you can care for me,you who are 
yourself so perfect f ” 

Mis3 Clifford had written to Gertrude according to promise, and the 
latter with proud delight hailed the welcome letter; her heart throbbed 
and her eyes filled with tears when she came to the words “ my be¬ 
loved Cyril is certainly improving in health.” Gertrude was astonish¬ 
ed at her own emotion; she did not understand why the very mention 
of Mr. Clifford’s name should cause her heart to beat faster. In his 
presence she felt a kind of awe, yet he was tender and considerate to¬ 
wards her as to a foolish spoiled child A glance of reproof from his 
lustrous dark eyes overwhelmed Gertrude with contrition and even 
dismay, and when his cheek became pale, and hi3 slight form more at¬ 
tenuated. often she had rushed away from the contemplation of the 
gradual change, seeking the solitude of her chamber to find relief in 
tears. Poor child! she had early begun her idol worship, unknowing 
it to be such: innocent, pure, and confiding, Gertrude believed, if she 
thought about it at all, that all her feelings were sisterly, and that 
Cyril Clifford never could be more or les3 to her. At sixteen, she was 
a novice in the dangerous love which romances teach; works of fiction 
were sealed books to her, for Mr. Vaughan was no reader, the dowager 
still less so, and the library at St. Culhbert’s Priory, to which she had 
free access, was stored with volumes likely to strengthen, not weaken 
or corrupt the youthful mind. Cyril was now improving in health, 
the world was becoming bright again, and oh, she would strive to re¬ 
member his precepta, and dear Miss Clifford’s; and when they returned, 
she would be a woman grown, and perhaps, perhaps they might find 
her improved. She would strive ac anyrate to be more worthy of their 
friendship. They were to be absent for three or four long years; hut 
then it was to save Cyril, and Gertrude had a true woman’s heart, de¬ 
void of selfish considerations where the beloved one was concerned If 
it was good for him, could she repine: 

It had been a stormy day—gusts of wind, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning—when Gertrude stood in the cold, large hall to welcome 
the travellers alighting at the door. Tbe last rays of a watery summer 
illuminated but failed to render cheerful the bare expanse, so 
chilling in its magnificence. Gertrudewas in her father’s arms, clasped 
to his bosom, and dizzy with emotion, ere she regained self-command 
sufficient to bestow a calm regard on the two female forms beside her: 
they were those of her father s wife and her father’s step.daughter, the 
little Aliz. A very young girl, with a profusion of golden ringlets, 
and large blue eyes, soft and holy as a Madona’s, clung to a lady whose 
strong resemblance at once proclaimed her to be Uttle Aliz’s mamma. 

Mr. Vaughan s bride was still a youngwoman and the extreme love¬ 
liness of both mother and daughter was absolutely startling, there was 
such a character of sadness—such a sweet, pensive melancholy, which 
in Mrs. Vaughan assumed a more serious aspect. Her cheeks were 
wan, her beautiful lips compressed, and an expression of suffering 
dwelt on her brow; but she smiled as Gertrude turned towards her, 
such a smile as Gertrude had never beheld before. Few words she 
spoke; but her musical voice made Gertrude thrill as she plaoed the 
hand of the fair, trembling Aliz in that of her new sister. 

Aliz looked into Gertrude’s speaking eyes, and from that moment 
Gertrude knew that Aliz was to be her care. “ My gentle darling,” she 
exclaimed, “ welcome to Vaughan! My sweet little sister Aliz, what 
a joy you will be to me! ” 

“ And will you not welcome me, dear Gertrude .’ ” said her stepmo¬ 
ther timidly, her eyes full of grateful tears as she contemplated the two 
beautiful creatures. 

“Ah, mamma,” replied Gertrude blushing, “ I had almost forgotten 
you in my delight to find such a sister; but you are papa’s care, Alix 
is mine.” 

4 Prophetic words! Mrs. Vaughan felt them to be so, for with a heavy 
sigh she turned away, and followed her husband to tbe dowager’s pres¬ 
ence. There was a terrific scene : his aged mother’s tears unmanned 
Mr. Vaughan, and her upbraidings cut him to tbe heart. She was his 
mother, and he her oDly child. She put back his bride with her with¬ 
ered hand, shaking her head, and muttering : *• The fair face and the 
cold heart: cold to my son, but warm to his gold—warm to his gold! ” 

Mrs. Vaughan blushed scarlet, and her husband turned pale, and 
looked angry. “ Mother, what do you mean .’—why do you talk so 
he cried. “ Why do you not welcome the daughter I have brought 

“ I welcome her ' —I welcome her! Nay, nay, my son; her fair face 
won’t wheedle me: she hears me say it too. She’ll get none of my gold, 
neither she nor her bonny daughter Aliz. And you think she loves 
you, foolish boy she exclaimed suddenly; tor Mr. Vaughan was often 
a boy with her. 

“ Well, mother, I hopo so,” he answered seriously, at the same time 
drawing his pale wife to his side, and whisperiug words which none 
could hear. But she turned away wcepiDg; and his mother cried tri¬ 
umphantly : “ She dares not faco you, my son, before me, or declare 
that she mariied you for love!” Mrs. Vaughan only wept hysterically, 
and the first seeds of suspicion were sown in her husband’s breast. 

The dowager had been successful beyond her hopes. She watohed 
the pair with a scowling eye, which gradually became more tame and 
satisfied. Ah, my fine bride, we shall see which is strongest_a mo¬ 

ther's influence or yours. I hate you because you have stolen my sou’s 
heart from me, hut only for awhile—only for awhile,” muttered the 
dowager to herself as she took an uuusually large pinch of snuff, tap¬ 
ping her gold box vehemently. ' ‘ 

Never once did the second .Mrs. Vaughan make the slightest effort to 
obtain the mastery, or even her proper footing at Vaughan Hall She 
retireil m distil iy and terror from the presence of the irritated dowa¬ 
ger; and her quiet, subdued manner became even more subdued. Well 
had it been if any kindness and respect on the part of her husband had 
nerved the poor lady to sustain her lot The poison, however, had been, 
infused into Mr. Vaughan’s car: it spread and grew; and at length he 
became convinced that this melancholy bride married him for a home 
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foT herself and the child on whom her best affections were cenirea.— 
She had been very poor, when Mr. Vaughan, struck by her fascinations 
and beauty, “ made a fool of himself,” as Mr. Tresham said. The no- 
Tel ty wore off; passion evaporated; and, alas! “’tis an old tale, and 
often told,” Mr. Vaughan repented the step he had taken, and wearied 
of his wife. She patiently bore all his harshness and coldness. ^ But 
the more patient and resigned the wife, the more everbearing and intol¬ 
erant became the dowager lady. As for Gertrude, she was always 
respectful and affectionate to her stepmother: but she studiously 
avoided noticing by outward demonstration the line of conduct which 
her father pursued towards the hapless lady go completely in his power. 
Far different was it where Aliz was concerned. Her she took completely 
beneath her wing, shielded her from every blast, protected her from 
blame, and fostered the golden-haired nursling even like some rare 
exotic. And well did Aliz Lee repay fair Gertrude Vaughan’s love 
and care—with silent gratitude and warm affection, yearning ten¬ 
derness, and a depth of truth and thoughtfulness far beyond her 
years. ., 

Early sorrows, privations, and self-denial, together with a most self- 
denying, sweet disposition, and a knowledge of that “better part” 
which sorrows often teach the young, had conspired to render Aliz Lee 
not undeserving the high encomiums so enthusiastically passed upon 
her by the generous Gertrude. A soft and gentle nature, sensitive 
and shrinking to the last degree, seemed to demand a prop whereon to 
lean: this stay Aliz found in Gertrude; and the more she leaned, the 
more Gertrude loved and fostered her. Never had Gerrrude had any one 
to love before like her beautiful, winning, little sister Aliz, as she fondly 
called her. What in comparison to this pet was the curly-eared spaniel 
or the cooing doves ? It was a strong human passion compared with 
the poetry of a day-dream; and Gertrude, who never did anything by 
halves, felt that for Aliz Lee she could lay down her life. Mrs. Vaug¬ 
han the younger looked on in silence; but a placid smile might be ob¬ 
served to illumine her features as her eye followed the movements of 
the two fair girls—Gertrude with her arms twined round Aliz, whose 
head rested lovingly on the other’s shoulder. It was a strange, ominous 
smile, and to those versed in such readings betrayed presages of what 
was to come. The shadow of death rested on the poor lady she alone 
saw it afar off; and weary as she was of the world, which to her had 
brought nothing but disappointment and bitterness, she was quite ready 
to depart. At length the death-angel shook his wings so loudly that 
the dim-sighted and dull of hearing both saw and heard; then indeed 
the dowager relaxed her persecutions, and her son laid aside his cold¬ 
ness for a show of interest and tenderness. But the sufferer saw through 
the flimsy veil; she knew she had no place at Vaughan Hall, and that 
they were aware she would soon pass away. In two years from the 
period when she came there as a bride, Mrs. Vaughan telt that her end 
approached, and that she mustleave that stately mansion no more, save 
for the last dismal journey. 

Mrs. Vaughan one autumn evening was stretched on a couch beside 
the casement, gazing on the fading rainbow tints of the autumnal sun¬ 
set; she was strikingly altered even within the last few hours : there 
was death in her eyes. She faintly beckoned Gertrude to her; and 
when Gertrude’s tears fell thick and fast, the dying woman took her 
hand and whispered words of comfort. “ Do not weep, dear girl; I am 
going home, and I am happy. I have not much time, and I must hasten 
to say all that is passing in my heart, It is about Aliz I would speak 
Listen, Gertrude Vaughan! listen! for in an hour hence I shall be 
beyond that setting sun, beyond human ken, and Aliz will be mother¬ 
less. Never forsake her, never leave her. To you I bequeath my child, 
my angel-child, who has never caused me one moments pang since her 
birth, who has been to me what never child was to mother before. She 
is yours now, Gertrude. It is enough; I need say no more; I know 
your noble nature, and I leave the world in peace ” 

Mr. Vaughan was troubled in conscience after his second wife’s de¬ 
cease, bat allowed himself to be soon comforted by his mother and Mr. 
Tresham. Vainly the old lady strove to persuade her son to send Aliz 
away—to school, to a foreign convent, anywhere to get rid of her 
decently. Vainly, for Gertrude’s strong will overpowered her father’s 
weak one. If Aliz went, she went too ; and Gertrude was her father’s 
pride and joy; he could not part with her. 

As Gertrude attained to woman’s estate, she completely outgrew those 
outbursts of temper which had once rendered Vaugham Hall anything 
but a seat of peace, the contentions between the dowager and her grand¬ 
daughter frequently waxing loud and turbulent. Still they were op¬ 
posed to eacn other—opposed in character, disposition, and action; but 
with quiet sway Gertrude had by imperceptible degrees asserted her 
right, and afier her stepmother’s death, she took her place as the mis¬ 
tress of the household. Everywhere her influence was and felt acknow¬ 
ledged, and with impotent passion the dethroned old lady witnessed the 
ana Aliz Lee; the latter olmging to her atrongef" friend as some delicate 
advent of her queenly descendant Strikingly beautiful and gracious in 
deportment, the contrast was remarkable between Gertrude Vaughan 
tendrils twine around and are supported by a noble stem. There never 
was one who needed fostering and tending more than the gentle delicate 
orphan; her health was so frail that Gertrude often endured intense 
anxiety as she noted the wan cheek and slight form, so like those of 
her mother. “ She is too pure, too good for this world,” sighed Ger 
trude; “and my heart misgives me that I shall lose my trea¬ 
sure.” 

Five years glided by; the dowager in her turn was gathered to her 
fathers; and the Cliffords were expected at St. Cuthbert’s Priory. Mr 
Clifford’s health was perfectly re-established, and they were coming 
“home to settle,” wrote Miss Clifford. 

“ My darling Aliz!” exclaimed Gertrude with delighted animation, 
« how I long to introduce you to these dear friends 1 They are so noble 
and so superior to all other human beings, that I hope you will learn 
to love and value them as I do.” Aliz said she hoped so too. Why 
was it that the remembrance of Mr. Tresham’s boding words came into 
the heart of Gertrude just then, and caused a pang which she hated 
herself for feeliDg ? 

“ Aliz Lee work me mischief!” said Gertrude with a smile : “ it is 
impossible V* 

In a sequestered nook near St. Cuthbert’s, sheltered by a superbly- 
wooded hill, and just at the commencement of a green valley, through 
which tumbled and foamed the rivulet, finding its way to St Cuthbert’s 
hamlet, stood a low and rambling mansion, beautiful and picturesque. 
This was the Priory, the ancestral home of the Cliffords. There was a 
curious old gateway enveloped in ivy which admitted to an enclosure 
too small for a park, yet too wild for a shrubbery, surrounded ’md dot¬ 
ted by masses of ivy covered ruins, arches tastefully festooned by 
nature’s hand, and a few prostate pillars, now forming moss covered 
seats There was a venerable cedar, too, whose antiquity was the sub¬ 
ject of dispute. The original monastic building had evidently been a 
substantial and highly-decorated one, though not extensive; and in the 
present dwelling a richly-stained glass window was preserved in the 
oak library, where the dim religious light fell on sculptured devices, 
black with time’s sombre painting In the entrance hall were niches 
containing oddly-carved figures and illegible inscriptions; dark-colour¬ 
ed roses grew in the crevices, and hung round the casements; and what 
with the gray walls, and gray lichens, and brown moss, and a mys¬ 
terious dreaminess pervading the very atmosphere, St. Cuthbert’s 
Priory seemed a fitting shade tor the recluse who, wearied of the world 
and its hollow ways, here sought peace and shelter A stone screen, 
still bearing traces of elaborate carving, separated the garden from the 
park-like enclosure; and here, through the narrow arches, might be 
seen the brother and sister, arm in arm, slowly pacing the broad 
gravel walks and engaged in earnest conversation. 

I* “ We hare been at home for nearly six months, Cyril,” said Mis* 
Clifford; “ and what an eventful six mouths they have been! Have 
they not, dearest ?” she added, looking up earnestly in her brother’s: 
grave face. 

“ Yet one day has passed like another, Beatrice,” responded he smil¬ 
ing “ and few persons would call such a life eventful ” 

“ But there is a monotony of thought and feeling even when the lif< 
is one of action,” replied Miss Clifford; “and such you experienced ere wt 
returned to England. But is not that an eventful portion of life, 
brother, when we first learn to love ?” 

Mr. Clifford turned away to conceal a confusion which was not unbe¬ 
coming even in “ the young man in his pride,” and his voice was low 
and faltering when he replied : “ It is more eventful, my dear sister, 
when we feel assnred of our love being returned. Then, indeed, life 
¥ear * a different aspect; familiar objects assume brighter colours, and 
old things become new.” 

“ Cyril,” said Miss Clifford impressively, “ your sensitive nature ii 
ruining your happiness. Mr Vaughan is kind ; tacitly permits your 
visits^ at the Hall—nay, encourages them ; and do you think he would 
do this if he disapproved of you as a suitor for his daughter ? Gertrude 
is not a woman to be lightly won : you must ask her love ere she permits: 
her preference to be visible. Her rla7zlinifr Iipaiimt. ch.arininc* dianmi, 


tion, and large fortune—oh, would the last item might be omitted alto¬ 
gether !—have already procured for her many overtures of marriage. 
She has refused all, her father tells me with triumph in his tone and 
look: he is not eager to part with her, and yet, Cyril, he permits your 
approach. Your fortune is far beneath hers ; but Gertrude knows— 
Mr. Vaughan knows—that a Clifford never thinks of wealth in a choice 
of a bride!” 

“Beatrice, my counsellor and friend, would that I could open my 
whole heart for your inspection; but words fail me when I would en¬ 
deavour to express the timidity and shrinking which deter me from 
avowing my passion. Gertrude is reserved and silent in my presence, 
yet behold her devotion to the fair girl whom she watches over as a 
mother; and her unpleasant father has an indescribable something 
about him which seems to say: “ No danger attends your visits here: 
my daughter is safe for evermore.” Yet I am drawn thither, Beatrice; 
Gertrude must see and feel that I adore her ; and there are times when 
her dark-speakiDg eyes are full of beaming tenderness. Then she re¬ 
lapses into her reserve, and is the shy, proud heiress again.” 

“ Cyril, you are a lover, therefore I can excuse yon,” replied Miss 
Clifford; “ but you are wrong to trifle and procrastinate with a girl like 
Gertrude Vaughan. You have known her from a child; the interest¬ 
ing, affectionate child has become the high-minded, delicate, lovely 
woman unwilling to betray a preference until the irrevocable words 
pass your lips : “ Will you be mine ?” This is the true state of the 
case,” continued Miss Clifford laughing softly; “but you are such a 
foolish follow, that you will not see it.” 

“ Beatrice,” replied Mr. Clifford gravely, “ this is not altogether so. 
There is a mystery which I cannot fathom attached both to Mr. 
Vaughan’s demeanour and to his daughter’s. He knows I love his 
child; she, too, must know it. Yet I know that he always detested 
our race; for in politics and in religion we have ever been adverse. 
And had I been told that Mr. Vaughan would give me his ouly daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, I would not have credited it. I fear to solve the mys¬ 
tery, for love makes me a coward, Beatrice I fear to be banished 
from her presence, for she is as necessary to my existence as the light 
of day Mr. Tresham, too, behaves to me exactly as Mr. Vaughan 
does; he is very watchful and wary, and seems to enjoy what is going 
forward. Gertrude gets on amazingly well with the cross old bachelor ; 
and he is as kind to sweet Aliz Lee as to you, Beatrice—which is say¬ 
ing a great deal. But he must have a heart of stone, indeed, who 
could be unkind to the lovely flower which my noble Gertrude has 
nurture^ in her bosom. I am almost jealous of Aliz Lee though.” 

“Well, Cyril. I think you are so sometimes,” responded Miss Cliff¬ 
ord, “ and not altogether without cause; for Gertrude’s affection for 
the orphan almost passes the love of woman.” 

“ Gertrude is the only being on earth whom Aliz Lee has to love, and 
can we wonder that a nature like Gertrude’s returns such affection so 
deeply ?” replied Mr. Clifford. 

“ Ah, no, no! indeed we cannot, dear Cyril,”rejoined his sister sigh¬ 
ing. Perhaps the thought smote eveu her pure unselfish heart, that 
she herself was not the first in the affections of one human being. Yet 
Miss Clifford, wise, and thoughtful, and discerning, as she most assur¬ 
edly was, judged too much from the surface. Gertrude was not the 
first and only object of Aliz Lee’s affection. Well would it have been 
for the fair orphan’s peace had it been so; but six months had been 
eventful to more than one at Vaughan Hall, for Aliz Lee, without a 
struggle to combat and to conquer, had given to Cyril Clifford the first 
love of her pure, young heart—the passionate love so different from 
that which she bestowed on her protectress—a fact she shrunk from 
admitting even to herself, and cherished as a secret to be buried with 
her in the grave. Yet one penetrating eye had pierced the veil, and 
to Gertrude Vaughan the secret was known. 

“ Shall I reveal to my Aliz that I read her secret,” soliloquised 
Gertrude, “ or shall I await the revelations of time 3 ” She decided on 
the latter. But the remembrance of Mr Tresham’s words arose to her 
mind : “ Aliz Lee will work you mischief”—and Gertrude shuddered 
“ Alas P* she murmured, “ ‘twas a strange prophecy, and like to be an 
over-true one! For how can I become Cyril’s bride—for oh, he surely 
loves me—and seal the misery of her whom I have vowed to render 
happy at any sacrifice ? vowed to the dying mother; for Aliz Lee is 
mine—given to me—to my care. Fatal foreboding! Can my hand 
crush the Hly I have worn in my bosom so loDg, which every day 
breathes forth renewed fragrance, turning its face towards Heaven 
and me ?” 

Who so ready as Gertrude Vaughan to sacrifice self? Yet she was 
but human, she was herself a passionately-loving woman, and who may 
marvel if she contemplated the sacrifice from afar ?—put it from her if 
possible, and waited for the revealraents of time. Strange revealments 
old Father Time soon brought to light. Fiction dares not deal with 
such ; it is only in sober reality they are enacted. After a few dayb’ 
illness Mr. Vaughan breathed his last in the arms of his afflicted 
daughter, and with one hand clasped in Mr. Tresham’s. “ Gertrude, 
my child,” were the last words he gasped, “ I have done all for your 
happiness; pray God it prove so!” 

“ Amen!” blurted out his old friend. “ I’m sure it will ” 

Mr Tresham sobbed aloud, and Gertrude ever after redoubled her 
affectionate attentions towards him. He was all that was left to her 
of her father! 

The will was read, and its contents made known to Gertrude in due 
form. She was left sole and undisputed possessor of her deceased par¬ 
ent's wealth so long only as she remained unmarried. But in the 
event of her marrying tiow y or at any future period , all teas to be for - 
ftiled for ever ' and to be invested iu certain charitable institutions, 
subject to the control, management, and guidance of Mr. Tresham. 
This was Gertrude's “ preservation” from the ills of matrimony! Mr. 
Tresham imagined he knew human nature, and he felt assured that so 
long as Aliz Lee depended on the bounty of Gertrude Vaughan, the 
latter would value fortune for her sake. He it was who had never 
rested until Mr. Vaughan was persuaded to make such a will; and he 
laid the flattering unction to his soul that through his instrumentality 
Gertrude was saved from all mercenary suitors, and from all the cer¬ 
tain miseries of a wedded life! Mr. Tresbam’s own large fortune pre¬ 
cluded the suspicion of sordid motives even had not his character for 
strict integrity been so well established. The sacrifice was complete ; 
the victim was secured by the hands which ought to have led her to 
the altar in a chain of fl 'wers. 

“ Mr Tresham, I have a favour to ask,” said Gertrude, whose cheek 
was ashy pale though her voice was firm: “ it is, that the tenor of this 
will may be kept trom the knowledge of Aliz Lee.” Mr. Tresham’s 
eyes were fixed upon the speaker, as it he would pierce her inmost soul. 
She faltered, and suddenly ceased speaking, and her companion merely 
bowed his head in token of acquiescence. 

“ You at least, my darling Aliz, shall be a portioned bride,” cried 
Gertrude when she found herself alone, brushing a tear from her 
cheek : “ but oh, father, I deserved not this! Is it not unnatural ?— 
is it not punishing me through my best and purest affections ?—for well 
they knew that for the sake of this helpless, fragile being I would sac¬ 
rifice every selfish consideration. My golden-haired darling, my fond 
pet, you shall never want again ; your early privations shall reach you 
no more, but as a jewelled lady shalt thou walk the earth, and fairei 
and holier never trod on earthly ground’ Little Aliz, little Aliz, foi 
myself I would toil with one I love; but you, my dainty darling, you 
are not fit to jostle with the world. Besides, who would wed a portion¬ 
less creature like me r” Gertrude half smiled, and her face flushed 
scarlet as she caught sight of her own magnificent form in the glass 
“ Who but one ? And could I break her gentle heart—take hope away 
and be parted from her for ever 3 for well do I know that Aliz Lei 
could not live with me were I Clifford’s bride. Ah, the sacrifice it 
complete; but Aliz and Clifford shall never know it! Already I fee 
myself a nun—celibacy my portion, chastity my badge, and devotior 
my motto But it is a sacrifice!” 

After Mr Vaughan’s decease Mr Tresham became a more frequen 
visitor than ever at the Hall. He came uninvited, but welcome, an* 
left it unquestioned. In short, he evidently made himself quite a 
home—vented his spleen and animadverted on the world at large to hi: 
own full satisfaction and contentment He also occasionally paid s 
visit to St Cathbert’s Priory, and at those periods an alteration in hii 
deportment was always visible. He became subdued and less irascible 
more tolerant of what he denominated Cyril Clifford’s “ pedantry an< 
puppyism,” and more observant and even tender towards the excellcn 
Miss Clifford. Cyril was much changed of late; he had ceased his fre 
quent visits at Vaughan Hall, and only when Mr Tresham was staying 
there did the young man present himself. Deeply mortified and wound 
ed by Gertrude’s increased coldness and reserve, he attributed to prid 
her decided repulsion of manner, she was the sole heiress of unbound 
cd wealth, and she felt her owd vast importance and dignity, and to 
“poor Clifford” had no heart, no hand to bestow. Thus sometimes, ii 
moments of dejection or irritation, argued the lover ; but he soon cas 
away such pitiful suspicions as unworthy the noble creature whom h 


worshipped No, there was a mystery; Cyril Clifford felt certain of 
and more than mother’s love and devotion lavished by Gertie ‘ ’ 
sweet Aliz Lee was witnessed by him with an apprehenLn which ° D 
nected it m some way with his own rejection which coa- 

, “ft*" » d * tru f “ th . at ™ love those whom onr be,i 

loved love, or at anyrate that we desire to stand well in their est;™ 
turn; therefore it was that Clifford treated Aliz with the affecU* 
kindness of a brother. Her extreme timidity and bashfnlness seem.! 
to ask for protection and encouragement, and by degrees Cyril had » 
her to a more free and unrestrained intercourse, fraught with da. B 
to her though with none to him. Aliz, with the quicksightedness 
marvellous intuition of love, knew that though she had fixed that 1 
on a “bright particular star,” the star was beyond her reach for 
that its lustre was for another, and that other her dearest earthlv fri» a 
and benefactress. Bat how was it that Gertrude repelled such an™ 
as Cyril Clifford—Clifford, whose perfections of intellectual and Dhv™ 
cal beauty were so absolute and enthralling ? It was a puzzle to th 
gentle Aliz—a puzzle he attempted not to solve : she knew her 0 w 
love to be hopeless and presumptuous; hut, like a wounded dove 


clasped her wings closely to her side, hiding the deadly secret, and m 
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ly waiting for opportunity to soar away in upward flight—the last iour 
uey to a brighter sphere J r ‘ 

With unwonted interest Mr Tresham noted the fair girl’s fading 
cheek, so gradual and lovely in decay that Gertrude was unwiUi^ to 
credit that such anguish could be in store. As the mother had decli 
ned so declined the child—slowly, slowly, wasting away, happy to de 
part, resigned to suffering, and at peace. She besought Gertrude not 
to remove her from Vaughan Hall; besought so earnestly, that although 
Gertrude proposed a warmer and more genial climate, seconded bv 
medical advice, the wish was abandoned, a3 likely to do more harm 
than good when the patient was so averse to it. 

“ Do not attempt it,” said Mr Tresham abruptly: “nothing can gave 
her. Let her die here!”’ ° 


‘ Oh, Mr Tresham, how can you speak so to me 3 ” cried Gertrude in 
- -3ion"of tears : “ have you a heart 3 ” Rarely had Gertrude address 
r* . - father's friend with such acrimony. 

i nad one—once—Gertrude Vaughan,” replied the old man; ** but 
it was cracked early, and has not, perhaps, since then held much. ” 

Mr Tresham uttered these words with deep feeling, and his voice 
trembled; never hid he so spoken before, and Gertrude took his hand 
and pressed it to her lips, murmuring: “Forgive me, dear sir; but I 
am, indeed I am most anxious and unhappy; for my sweet, patient 
charge has twined herself round the fibres of my heart, and to"lose her 
will be a crushing blow. ” 

“Yet she is a stumbling-block in your path,” said Mr Tresham 
relapsing into his usual manner: “she is a heavy chain around your 
neck, Gertrude Vaughan, albeit the links are of gold ” Gertrude met 
the old man’s eye. and she read a depth of knowledge there which cau¬ 
sed her heart to throb and her cheeks to tingle. “ She is as dear to me 
as an only sister, ” replied Gertrude in a tremulous tone: “ she is the 
most precious treasure I possess ” 

“ Ay. ay,” muttered Mr Tresham as he watched her retreating form, 

“ thou art a rare creature, and would value money as dross but for the 
sake of others. Well, well, we shall see ; what is to be will be ” a 
Like many obstinate and prejudiced people, Mr Tresham had not the ■ 
remotest idea that he was contradicting his own oft repeated and dog-® 
matical sayings whea he affirmed that Aliz Lee would ultimately “ work 
mischief” for her protectress ; for if her innocent existence was actu¬ 
ally the prevailing cause of Gertrude’s “ preservation” from any mat¬ 


rimonial alliance, according to his avowed tenets, she wa3 in reality 
working good, and not ill. But Mr Tresham was a dmppomted, cha¬ 
fed man : the grapes had been sour; and he strove to couvmce himself, 
even as he strove to convince others, that he believed what he preached 
Hence his slight mistakes, more in his head than his heart, which was 
in fact far softer than he cared to allow 

Day after day, week after week, they watched beside the dying , nor 
was Cyril Clifford altogether absent. But there was a constraint at¬ 
tached to his presence which made itself felt despite all efforts to the 
contrary Gertrude’s reserve was now habitual; and the hectic deep¬ 
ened, and the dim eye brightened, when he approached Aliz, though 
she vainly strove to appear calmn and self-possessed. He spoke to her 
as to a dear young sister, and how differently she received his affec¬ 
tionate attentions ! But yet Gertrude’s pallid cheek and speaking e, 
did not tell a tale of happiness, or pride, or exultation : every energy 
was concentrated in soothing and cheering the sick girl; and with a 
depth of pity and tenderness inexpressible, Miae Clifford assisted io the 
blessed task. Oq the whole, her passage to the grave was an eas/ODCi 
the pure spirit fled with one prolonged sigh as she rested on Gerrrade’s 
bosom—the dove-like eyes bending their last look on her whoiaA W* 
more than mother to the orphan. 

“Cyril, my brother. It is over,” said Miss Clifford solemnly on her 
return to the Priory in the evening “Aliz Lee is no more ; her spir¬ 
it is at rest with her Creator. She is so trar.scendantly lovely in death, 
that it is scarcely possible to realize that awful truth. ” 

“And how does Gertrude bear it ? ” inquired Cyril with anxiety 

“ She endeavours to be calm,” replied Miss Clifford, “ her eyes are 
tearless, but her lips quiver with suppressed emotion. Ah ! Gertrude 
did indeed love and cherish the departed saint, and from the peculiar 
combination of circumstances, their mutual strong attachment is not 
to be wondered at.” 

“ I must look on the faded flower again, Beatrice,” said Cyril mourn¬ 
fully. “I did not think that her impressive farewell was indeed the 
last. Sweet, holy Aliz Lee, we may not wish thee here again—thou 
art better with the angels in Paradise ” 

AVith morning dawn Clifford repaired to the Hall, and found Mr 
Tresham, to whom he expressed his wish to view the remains. That 
gentleman led the way with grave decorum to the chamber of deith, 
and leaving Clifford to enter alone, awaited his return outside The 
curtains of the casement were partially withdrawn, permitting a faint 
streak of rosy light to rest on the features of the waxen effigy* white 
as the white shroud, on which summer roses redolent of sweets were 
profusely scattered Closed eyes and straightened limbs whispered 
the dread reality, and yet a smile lingered round the mouth, from 
which had never fallen aught but pearls of price—even words of truth 
and meekness. The shaded chamber did not at first permit Clifford to 
see that a living form watched the sleep of death, until with noiseless 
step he approached quite close A sigh and a soft exclamation ciu-ed 
him to start, and he uttered the name of “ Gertrude the thnllmj 
tone conveyed volumes of enduring and passionate affection, and tin 
sole response was “ Clifford,” as she flung herself weeping on his brcist 
No need of more, a tone, a word, a look, had sufficed. Long tln*y stood 
together, silently and prayerfully regarding the beloved reuums, anu 
when they emerged from the death-chamber, Mr. Tresham read at a 
glance that the heiress of the Vaughans had forfeited all for love 

Food for gossip was afforded to the country side when the rumours 
concerning Mr. Vaughan’s cruel and unnatural will assumed i uwri 
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positive character, and Mr. Tresham, always unpopular among the lo- 
male community, was voted a “ revengeful old fellow,” for earning it 
out to the letter. It was whispered that he never would have cuouive^ 
at such unlawful proceedings had poor Miss Vaughan espoused :in.< 
other than a Clifford, for it was well known that in early “ 
Tresham had been jilted by Cyril's mother, who, when tbeir raarriai'’'. 
day was fixed, ran off with Cyril’s lather, then a gay and extray.ig*oi 
young man. This tale was founded on fact, and nearer th*‘ 111 
idle talcs usually arc. But more might have been added—Mr Iresii-H* 1 
honest and deep-rooted love and galling disappointment might - l 
been described, and also the false lady's after-life of folly, waste an 
dissipation. n 

. Sternly and strictly Mr Tresham fulfilled his duty as ex * c . u ., . 

, the deceased Mr. Vauir ban’s will on Gertrude’s marriage 


Clifford, which took place six months after Aliz Lee's departure 
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better world. He purchased Vaughan Hall himself, and took up ^ 
residence there, frequently residing at the Priory, railing at niatrl “' 
ny and womaukid, and snuffing to a most alarming extent 1!c • . 
extremely careful of his money, and folks said that he too would J0 
less leave it all to charities, were it only to spite the •• proud Cliflor 
They, however, never thought on tho subject, but pitied the lonely, 
conditioned old man, and kindly tolerated his failings.^ ^ ^ -hen’.' 


To their astonishment, and to the astonishment of all others, 


the course of time he wont the way of all flesh, it was .ound '■ 
wealth far exceeded that of which Gertrude had been deprived J 
father's will, and, moreover, that it was equally divided hetnec 


riceCliffiird and herself—-* two specimens of excellence in woi 


nankin' 


redeeming the sex ' n o 

Vaughan Hall changed its appellation with its owner, Gertr , 
caring to retain the cheerless domain; but St. Cut:lihert s J j 

restored to its primitive splendour, and the original happy . j, om 
ruplod—so that the race of “ gallant Cliffords is - 

In the meantime, the rising generation of the taiuuj 


rupled 

extinct. 
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1 scope for the energies of good aunt Beatrice, who seems to grow 
sn<rer as her years increase, realizing, in the spring of new life rising 
p around her, the fabled fountain of youth. 
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CHE PROVOKING LITTLE CREATURE. 

A LOVE SKETCH. 


In a email, brick tenement, several years ago, 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Graves and her niece; Pheba 
Lamb. Pheba was now in her sixteenth year. 
She was rather under the middle size, very fair, 
very rosy, and with very black eyes. She had a 
pretty figure, to say nothing of well shaped hands 
and feet. She was, besides, very good-hearted 
and very industrious*, but, unfortunately, in'addi¬ 
tion to eo many agreeable verys, she waa of a very 
uncertain temper—in short, spoiled by over-in¬ 
dulgence. * j 

Pheba owned the. small, new brick bouse next 
to her old unole’s old one. It rented for one hun¬ 
dred dollars a year, and this sum, with the'many 
presents shq received lrom her godmother, caused 
her to be considered among the people of her class 
quite alittle heireBS. She had.lovers in plenty. 
There was Abraham Lawson, the master carpenter, 
quite V[e)l off iti the world and no ways disposed 
to consider the brick honseas a contemptible dow¬ 
ry for a wife. There was a young clerk, Stephen 
Bums, with a good salary ; and a farmer by tho 


He actually, spoke on the subject to PhebaVun- 
cle, who promised to use Mb influence. ( “Ah~ op¬ 
portunity occurred that very evening. 

:*.iAnd how long do you expect to; remain in 
Philadelphia t” ,said ■ he to Pheba, « I Hope not 
more than a month, for we cannot spare you.” 

A month l ( ,wby‘ I> expect to stay * nearly .all 
winter—there, is'no, one'wants nip here, I dm 
sure.” f, 1 ~ ** ” 


name of McFarlane, who considered himself, the 
most sure of any of her lovers in obtaining;the 
provoking little creature,'as she waa .generally 
called. • . * 

But there was one young man who loved her 
with the purest affection; this was Jamea Rey¬ 
nolds, the cabinet maker. He had been very fond 
of her from childhood; had alwayd taken, her part 
in the many little quarrels with' her young com- 

panions, had whipped several boyswho made her “ You know better, Pheba,‘‘ eWryho'd/'wants 
angry in attempting to kiss her, ana was the first you—what ia to become of lib Farlane ?« ' " 

to speak up for her when she was called a passion- .« Jio Farlane 1—I sent him.'to his' darimVfarm 

ate vixen, or even a provoking little creature.'- . 

In her heart, she apprec' 
though in a worldly point < „ 

to her other lovers; but whimsically enough* she to dot*’ 
treated him with' even less cordiality and frank- , i*Oh, he will fare better than’ MoEarlkne ‘for 
ness than the others. He was, however; in very j recommended him to Iry his fortune-with Mart- 
good business, and bade fair, Borne day, to attain enne Ramsey, for she has a house thdt'rents fvnce 
a competence. - .. - ' os high as mine—he called mo names,” said she/ 

Pheba had just entered her seventeenth year, langhjng, <« and then went off. I shelf never' see 
when James met her one day in a shady walk, :or him looking hard at the little briok house beau., 
rather, when he followed her there, and without « Well, you have got rid of two—then there is 
much preparation, he told her in a frank, manly StophenBurns, he will sigh his heart ont.’^' "* 
way that ho loved her, and trusted, as she must « u 0 [ 0 h, how oanyou think of him ns abqati 
have known this for a long time, that Bhe would of miu0 } Why, he iB the most conceited,' imper- 
allow him to hope for a return. rmnnw x ***** „n TO 


. t0 . a , , ... , . tinent puppy I ever saw. Obly think'of ipac&li- 

Pheba, the little gipsy, had expected this deolar- i ng James Reynolds a Jerry Sneak—he puthitUBelf 
ion for some time. She turned away her head to 0 u a par with James 1 11 ' ,r *• *’ * *1 L.-J 

hide the pleasure that this avowal gave her. But .. Poor JameB( x ft ar i t g0 with him 

sho wouldjnot give the poor fellow any hope. .She if you Btay awa y all winter. He says'that if you 
said she was too young to think of such things, wou ld only allow him to hope, lie—■' ■ 

and he ought to look further, for there were many TO , „ , ,_, . -_. 

d™sse W s h ° W0Ul<1 te TCTy haPW 40 reCeiT8 tiS ad ' unolf? y i dotf t thank him* for itfl oan toll yZ:' 

•‘But where is the nee?” said he—‘‘where I wonder why a poor girl must say ‘vie ’ the mo- 
would be the possibility even Qf my paying atteu. me ? t . *kat ** 7* arl “kn her to marry him.,. Here.iB 
tion to any other girl, when my heart ia fixed on ? n0 ^ ijBo m ®y l°ve a 9?an ®7®f B01 7 UG i 

you alone? Deo? Pheba, give me but the least “Vsw™ ? meCa ™ n 
hope, and I will wait for your own time. What d,d ’ and dl6 / 0r 81 ? < * a -g°Pd ; for-nothmg 

would two years be, long ae they might eeem, f^. 0 " as Andrew While, and he confessed to me 
oould I be sure that at the end of that time you loT t d her to °- 5 ? m , vcr -f jouhg^l know, 

would promise to be my wife I” ’ bul l have been great deal amongst 'girls and 

She had hold of his arm all this time, and wa B U ? e J r and 1 h ?7® f A nd out F* al l W oan 

happy enough, but she trifled with him, and said ZlZt™ ^ e “ _and ' W ° mUBt 

it must not be, that maybe he would repent, and a °?, 8;,A e “!!, ll Wo. t ^dQ°HhIV4r,i ii,inV'.n r>m 
So poor James got no comfort, though . ButJames Reynolds does nol.think so, Pheba; 


so on, _ 

from ber maimer he did not despair. He still per¬ 
severed, went .to see her every day, for several 
days in succession, and then absented himself for 
a week because she showed more attention to 
Me Farlane, who was very assiduous; "and who 
was supposed to be the one she would accept at 
last. 4 „ 

Her aunt often Bpoke to Pheba about her co¬ 
quetry, and predicted that she would have to take 
Abraham Lawson, at last, for that her other lov¬ 
ers would all get tired and leave her., 


he asked you long ago to have him, ahd all your 
ill-usage has not driven him from you. Dpjako 
pity on him and give him a little hope to live upon 
while you are gone.” ' “/ * ’’ 

“,I should n 9 t mind doing that, if he would not 
torment me when I, came back! I‘am sorry he 
has complained of me to'you—you can -tell Mm 
that if he had not done so I should get you to tell 
him that he is worth all the 6eaux in the ‘village 
put together—good bye.” 

This was all the saucy girLwould acknowledge, 


“I know one that won't leave me/'.'she would| * ut il w 1 as ,2 uite ^ 6g « *«/*** *nd in fact 
reply archly, ‘‘he wU wait a B long as I please.”' **? r fhought it sufficient encouragement for 
“.K you mean James Reynolds,” replied Mra. th e lover to persevere. 

Graves, ‘ yon may* And yourself mistaken, for he Her grandmother was properly delighted to see 
will be ashamed always to follow the whims and Pheba, and to find her so pretty and well behaved 
caprices of such a provokinglittle creature as you 1°°* She oreated quite a sensation among her 
are. Besides, James is getting on in the world, 1 godmother’s friends. Her little head was nearly 
and 1 heard .that Simpson is often inviting him to turned with the attentions paid to her. But not- 
his house, and he has a very pretty daughter who withstanding all this and one excellent 'offer ^-.of 
iBn’t a bit of a flirt.” marriage, Pheba 1 found herself sighing-for her 

” JameB can never fancy such a stiff poke of a friends in tke t country, so she • determined to re¬ 
girl, even if she was as rioh as they say she will turn with the first oh'snes that offersd. 
be.” • . , ' She was a gpealletier writer, and like all young 

“Many .a man, Pheba, has taken up with a ladies, she kept a journal; and'at ’the ' end of 
stiff poke of a girl as you oallit, when ill-used by every week this ; waa despatched to her aunt 
a woman he has.long loved; so beware or you by mail. Of course, as James Reynolds was sup- 
will find ont your error when too late.” , posed to be in' great favor with'Pheba, he waa gen- 
This, conversation made a little impression on erally told' of her letters' by' her aunt. ' It-was 
tbe silly girl,.and James had hopes again; and some consolation, therefore, to know that sbohad 
though she. would never let him home to the point, refhsed two good offers, and hia heart whispered 
he was indulgent to her whims,' and never allow- that it might psssibly be' on his acoqnnW 
ed any one to find fault with her., ' Atlast'Pheba came homo. She was like a bird 

In the beginning of the winter her godmother, escaping from its page; for the quietand etiquette 
who lived in Philadelphia, .wrote to Pheba, urging of a oity house, where there' was no frisking in 
her to redeem a long promised visit; and Pheba, andont.no dancing', ho Uttle snatches of songs, 
who having always lived in a country .village, felt and no walking out just'as the whim'suited, was 
a great desire to visit a largo .city, determined to very annoying to Pheba; But ho sooner was she 
go.-. This was a terrible-blow to James Reynolds, fairly at home again,' and had seenall her friends, 
for Pheba contemplated spending the whole win- than' the .little wretoh began to torment James 
winter in Philadelphia. “If she would 'only en- once more. She let him perceive how very glad 
gage herself to him, he said, “ he oould bear her she was to see him—how conld she help it when 
absence better; but it wonld be the death of.him the tears would run down her cheeks as she s'nook 
if-sho went away, loaving him in uncertainty.” hands with him ? James, inan ecstacy of delight, 
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made bold to ask he? to look in at his Bhop, tho 
next day, os eho passed by, as he had something 
to show her. 

The next day she did call/pretending that she 
just stopped on her way from Mrs. Field’s, who 
wanted to hear about her godmother. James took 
her to the upper jend of the shop, out of the hear¬ 
ing of the men and boys, and removing a large 
cover, showed her with art earnest lookand blush¬ 
ing face, abeautiful inlaid work table, all the labor 
of his own hands. She was just going to exclaim 
44 oh 1 how beautiful,” but she recollected that he 
intended it’ for her, and Bhe wqb Bilent—it was one 
of the hardest struggles to behave ill that she had 
everjhad in her life, but her evil genius came to 
her assistance. 

14 It is very pretty, Mr. Reynolds.” said Bhe, 
careleasly, withonr examining it—“ if rich Mrs. 
Stuart could see it, I have no doubt she would 
purchase it* I must go now, good morning..” 

He turned as red as fire. 44 Miss Pheba Lamb,” 
said be, in return for calling him Mr. Reynolds, 
14 1 did not make this for sale, but 1 haveohanged 
my mind, and now the work table—kicking it as 
he left the spot— Bhall be Sold— I am tired of life.” 

Pheba was thunderstruck. He put on his hat; 
and fairly left her standing in the shop rooted to 
the Bpot. 

But poor James got the better of hiB angry feel¬ 
ings. He hastened back, for he could not imagine 
how the haughty, provoking little Croaturo was 
looking at this moment; and he could easily 
guesB, too, that she would make him suffer for 
this outbreak. But astounded as she was there 
had been time to recover, and when he came to¬ 
wards her .looking humble and penitent, she 
walked quietly out of the shop, only observing 
that ho had forgotten to throw tho cover over the 
work-tablo. 

Well might people call her a provoking little 
creature I Poor James called her a provoking j 
little devil—and he said it bo loud that all of the 
apprentices heard it. 

There were no more visits from James 1 Three, 
four, Bix days, and he never came near her! He 
was completely disheartened. All winter he bad 
been hard at work making furniture to furnish a 
house for himself and Pheba, as he would flatter I 
himself that when she returned, his doubts would | 
be at an end. Pheba knew thiB too, for her aunt 
had told her of it by letters, and had also spoken 
of the beautiful work-table. Bqt the first thing 
Pheba heard the next day froija b?r aunt, was that 

James had offered tho whole of the t furniture for 

sale. He was going to give up his shop and try 
his fortune elsewhere. 

COKCLODED NEXT WEEK. 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 

" A shambles of the parliament house !” 

3 Henry VI. Act 1, Scene 1. 

Vanity Fair has long promised Revelations. Fascinating Apo- 
Calypsos of Ulyssic shrewdness—an Exposay—so amply confirmed of 

ail the rumors current relative to Congressional-“manaee- 

raent.” Cest It mol. B 

we give herewith the initiatory and inchoate beginning of the 
commencement of this Great National Work. 

\Ve beg for the Prayers, Thanks, Gratitude, smoking-capB, 
worked slippers, cigar cases, smiles, and anything else lying around 
loose, of all 

Defrauded Matrons. 

Swindled Orphans. 

Cheated Heiresses to Gov. claims. 

Unfortunate Contractors. 

California Widows. 

So much for what is due to us. So much too for Jesting. But 
what we proceed to deal with is no Jest. It is an Abomination and 
an Abuse—it is our blackest National Shame and Reproach. But 
to the work of our Special Washingtonian. 


the late Lord Nelson, America Expects Every Man To Do His 
Duty, here is one, at least, in whom America Shall Not Be Disap¬ 
pointed. 

But you shall have jelly with your medicine. 

The part of reticence is sometimes the part of prudence. And if, 
therefore, in these papers you should suddenly come upon some¬ 
thing that makes you start and exclaim, “Why, he means me !” 
don t send your friend with a note and a kind invitation, which 
my conscientious scruples will compel me to decline; don’t come 
yourself with an angry face and a disgusting piece of ox-peel, or 
perhaps one of Colonel Colt’s pocket style; but, rather read it 
over again, and you will presently see that it is Jenkb or that fellow 
ijObbs that I’ve been hitting at, and think, “By Jove! what a 
runny dog he is ; look here, Jane, at this piece about old Lobbs. 

Real good, isn’t it?" 

Come I Let us enter. 


Letter I. 

Open Sesame. 

The Book of Jons ! 

While historians have been exhuming Ferdinands and Isabellas 
and Dutch Republics, the Lobby has been staring them in the face 
pegging to be written. They have sent to Madrid and the land of 
Schnapps for spectacles that lay unnoticed on their very noses. 
Historians, I despise, yet thank ye. 

The history of the Lobby is the history of legislation in that in¬ 
definite period usually referred to as all time. 

It is a history without chronology ; for the Lobby of to-day is 
the Lobby of yesterday and the day befcie ; of to-morrow and the 
day after. The Lobby can do no wrong. The Lobby never dies. 
The Lobby is Catholic. From Kamschatka to New Jersey ; in 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica, as in America and Europe (including 
Asia Minor) ; the Lobby is ever the same. . In the words of Scotia’s 
bard, “ Every body has its Lobby.” So the work of forty vol¬ 
umes shall be done in one. Think of that, and he grateful. 

I have been informed that there are persons still extant in the 
interior, who believe that Congress is elected to make laws for the 
public welfare. I have been told bo by friends whose word is 
sacred. When I say that I laughed the first time this information 
was imparted to me, I bear sad tribute to the inadequacy of the 
English language. In point of fact, I was seized with a cachina- 
tory fever of an alarming nature, and for three weeks wasn’t 
allowed to see Vanity Fair, for fear of a relapse. I subsisted 
upon a mild diet of the Mount Vernon Papers. 

The Public Welfare! Ridiculous, isn’t it? You and I know 
better. It is an obsolete idea. 

“To the viotors belong the spoils.” 

Write that in the copybooks of the rising generation ! t declare, 
the more I see of that beautiful principle the more I admire it. 
Come and admire it with me. Let us make up a party and all ad¬ 
mire it together. 

It has brought us to our present unexampled state of happiness, 
prosperity and peace. Bless ye its author! Bless ye his disciples ! 
Their name is, I think, Legion. 

It has built up the Third House. Bless ye its author, and bless 
his disciples! 

I am told that among other things, we owe the division of the 
national legislature into two separate bodies to the wisdom of our 
forefathers. It is my opinion that those otherwise highly respect¬ 
able old pirtie3 didn't know Everything. They certainly showed 
it when they made a Senate and a House of Representatives and 
forgot the Third House ; unless, indeed, they trusted that honor¬ 
able body to take care of itself. And Which, in the delightful 
pleonasm of the vernacular, It Does It. If, as has been stated, 

“ Heaven ble3S those fchit Help Tkemselve 3 ,” the Lobby need 
never be at a lo3s for assistance ; but I should have thought it 
would come from the Other Establishment. 

What governs the Country ? The Peop— nonsense ! Party, of 
course. What is the End of Party ? Victory. And to the victors 
belong the Spoils. 

In the noble task before me, I must occasionally tell the truth ; 
corns may be trodden on ; and ears may be made to burn. It is 
the privilege of the historian to be unpleasant. It is, moreover, 
his duty. And when, to adapt the words generally attributed to 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 

“ A shambles of the parliament-!iou.<e I” 

3 Henry TV, Ad 1, 1. 

Letter IV. 

Of Lobbymkn Alimentary. 



00D READER, if you are one of those deluded beings who imagine 
that a dinner consists of eating at a certain period of the ^day, I 
advise you to read no more of this chapter. You won’t understand 
it, and had better turn to Mr. Ludlow’s new story, instead, if, 
indeed, you have not already done.so. 

To feed is not to dine. 

By no means. The '‘grub,*' if I may be allowed to use that most 
expressive but inelegant term, is merely what physicians call a 
vehicle, just as rjmrbarb (pah !) is given to children in jelly, or 
salt to cattle by admixture with bran. A well regulated dinner 
should be a social syllogism. Major 'premise, our friends, 
Messieurs and Mesdames A, B and C, able to accomplish a certain 
result : minor, five courses and a desert: conclusion—the certain 
result to be accomplished, be it a favorable criticism, say on the 
great work before yon, or a nomination for that little place which 
your friends are tryiDg to force upon you, so much against your 
wishes, or a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of etcetera, 
etcetera. In the language of an eminent poet, whose coarseness 
of expression I am far from defending, 

“To win the heart, or get the vote, 

The quickest way is down the throat.” 

The dinner, the true and genuine dinner, is round the table ; 
what is upon it is—I mean no disrespect to the worthy dealers in 
beef and breadstuff^ and greene— “ leather and prunella.*' 

There are dinners and then, again there are dinners. There are 
the White House dinners, gloomy enough; dinners at which, 
indeed, the diners are glad to eat, and drink without being merry ; 
at which nobody knows anybody else, unless, perhaps, his wife, 
except distantly and frigidly; arbitrary and rigid affaire. I wonder 
if anybody ever made a joke at one of them. How pleased our 
present worthy chief Magistrate must have been. He is so passion¬ 
ately fond of a quiet little joke! I have been trying to imagine 
the precise state of the man's mind who invented these state 
dinners, and can’t. Once a week they have them. How well the 
company is selected ! This week it is the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, all alone, who must be delighted to meet each other after 
having been deprived of that pleasure for a morning and a half; 
next the Foreign Ministers, in full uniform; thep the Senators, A 
to M, all devotedly attached to each other, again the Representa¬ 
tive R to Z {it would hardly be the thing for Messrs. Pryor and 
Potter to ** have it out before His Excellency ; would it ?) Sober 
citizens sprinkled, to their inward joy; always some such judicious 
and pleasing arrangement. I have been to many a one myself, in 
the old-times, which I have heard were so much superior to our days 
(you have been less favored, I dare say ;) and I remember how I 
used always to think, in the pauses, of the funeral baked meats in 
Hamlet, and how jolly those little affairs roust have been in com¬ 
parison. Everything is formally grand and gloomy, not to say 
peculiar. You are invited on immense cards, incontinently sug¬ 
gestive of “To Let, Enquire Within." His Excellency goes in 
first, and helps himself before any of the guests ; an example 
which some public servants I could name have beep known to carry 
Into their official life. You are assigned to duty with some one of 
the stately ladies whom you don't know, by an edict promulgated 
confidentially through that young gentleman whom everybody 
takes at first for an assistant Butler, but who is in reality tho 
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Private Secretary ; and you are told to “take her in* : {not the 
Butler Secretary but tho lady.) I can’t help sympathizing with 
the bewilderment of poor old McGaukee, the member from Dako- 
tah : “ Take her in he bawled. ** I don’t want to take her in ! 
why in thunder can’t sho go in alone !** 

Then there are the Cabinet dinners, which are miniature editions 
of those at the White House, only slightly more so. Why do 
people have such things, when it’s so much easier not to f And 
then there are the glorious Vanity Fair dinners, (ah !) concerning 
which the less I say the better, lest the entire populace, tired with 
my description, should rush into immediate and furious contribu- 
torsbip. And then there are the gorgeous dinners at the Far—~ 

But is this a treatise on gastronomy, or is it not ? lam losing 
sight of my subject. 

What influence a dinner can have on legislation may be a puz¬ 
zling, question to you, but it’s quite clear to me, who have lived 
so much more in the world and know all abont it. Legislators 
have stomachs—some, very much so; also, legs; and when the 
former are filled at your board and the latter mingle with your 
own and your guests’, usdem trabibus —under your mahogany 
or oak (I am glad to see the fashion for the latter wood gaining 
ground,) when you have shared together “the rat-tat-too of knives 
and forks; the clinkty-clink of glasses how is it possible for the 
sternest mind to feel other than a genial yielding to those valid 
arguments ? I feel it myself. A very little does my business ; 
and four fried and a glass of ale, in a friendly way, will convince 
me any day, quite as effectually as Mr. Mill’s most masterly logic. 
Did not tho great original Lobbyman go Into the business with 
only an apple? The result of that little transaction has been 
before tbe public for somo years, and I feel that comment is un¬ 
necessary. Spuydbrs understands all this perfectly, and his dinners 
are really delightful. His assortments of goods—I mean guests— 
are so well made. You always know that you dove-tail with 
somebody, and that you won't be stuck, ns they have done 
me at the White House, next to Judge Taney, of whom you 
stand iu venerating awe, or to little Tom Titts, whom you 
cordially despise, and who, knowing you arc a funny man, makes 
a point of telling you the next to last joke (your own per¬ 
haps) in a shockingly mangled condition. I was at a little dinner 
that Spuydbrs gave only last week, though I’m sure I don’t know 
why I call it “little/* except ns a diminutive of endearment. 
What a nice time we had, to be sure. There were Job Gorkakdy, 
who is a splendid and very effective diner, and Major Guttenson ; 
and Mr. Seward, and General Lane, and Dr Grm,° and Jimpson, 
who, strange to say, has been a politician all his life without ever 
holding any office, except in the Lobby ; and that fellow Jobsby. 
I forget who all the ladies were, but I remember my old friends 
Fawny Epletts, and that charming person, her mother, and Mrs. 
Spuydbrs, of course, who tried to talk literature to me under the 
impression that it was the right thing to do. She asked me if I 
liked Rutledge, and I said I didn't; also, with n little exclamation 
of deprecating surprise, whether I had read it, and I told her I 
hadn’t Then I asked her, maliciously, whether she had seen my 
new farce, Among The Missing, or Accept These Bonds; whereat 
she said 6he had heard of it and it was very funny. It must be, if 
she had heard of it—for I hadn’t. And oh! what a stupid fellow I 
am ! There was Mrs. GonaEss, the splendid new widow, got up with a 
lavish disregard of expense, whoso costume I could describe 
elegantly, if it were not fndescribable of man. Sho impressed me 
with a vague floating belief that the dear departed was Tiffany & 
Company, who had left her the heiress to Golconda in her own 
right, on condition of the perpetual exhibition of samples. I like 
to see a lady crowded with jewelry, especially pf a very large and 
shiny kind. It’s so “ genteel/’ you know. The widow has such 
frank ways about her, too, and will tell you the price of her 
splendor, for the asking; sometimes, they do say, without that 

ceremony. 

As I don’t dine, habitually, at nominal six o’clock, butapproxL 
mate seven, I took a plate of soup about an hour before starting, 
in order not to seem unduty hungry, and attired in my dress coat, 
(which I abhor) and the usual extras, presented myself, at tho 
appointed time, before the radiant Mrs. Spuyders and her urbane 
spouse. The company were nearly all there when I arrived (I make 
it a point of coming in late ; it puts every one in a good humor 
with you.) and engaged in the subdued chat which precedes little din¬ 
ners. As I looked around the room, and my glance fell upon tho 
worthy magnates and roinimates assembled, upon GormaNdy and 
Guttenson and Jimpson and the great Jobsby, I saw, in a moment, 
with tho eye of a connoisseur what tho dinner was for. It was 
potash. You may not be aware of the fact, but it is nevertheless 
so, that the interests of mnnufncturesrcquiro that something should 

* Don’t Ixj the least alarmed, my dear air,or Madam ; of courae you know, I 
nerer did actually dine with these threo worthy Senator*. But It glvea nn air of 
awful re* pec (ability, especially In the rural diatrlctf, to mention the names of 
such very great men. 
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be done with potash ; something about the tariff, I think. I 
believe they wanted to make it free of duty, or to raise the duty, 
or something of that sort, but am not certain. But I know that 
Jobsby has the interests of potash at heart, and this little dinner 
was for potash. I half expected the servant-, when he slid the 
folding doors back, to remark that potash was on the table, but 
be only said dinner. I took in Fanny Epletts, to her evident dis¬ 
appointment. There was a time, Miss, when- But that’s 

neither here nor there. A very nice dinner, indeed. Just the 
right number of people. We had a thin French soup made of 
little crisps of toasts, and brownish salt water; “three raw” all 
round; roast turkey, chops and green peas; sweet-breads and 
ditto ; duclc, questionably canvas-back, partridge or quail, which¬ 
ever name you please, we had what Carbaway Leb facetiously calls 
“cold vittlea," meaning ice-cream; we had (JharloUt Russe, that 
vile lathery insult to the memory of the excellent lady in question, 
we had blam-mange (why do they have Uanc-manget i>oes it t iste ? 
I deny it,) wo had apples and ornnge3, which nobody was expected 
to eat, but of whioh Mrs. Jom.Bv proceeded to appropriate the finest 
specimens “ for tho children,*' and nuts and raisins, and oh! any¬ 
thing Hint they lmvo at well regulated dinners. \Ye were waited 
on by messengers from the Departments—colored gentlemen of 
unimpeachable dignity. “ Alonso,’’ I said to one of them, in the 
middlo of an awkward pause: “ I’ll try a little more of that 
potash.” 

“Sir J” says tho puzzled but immovable Alonzo. 

“ What does ho Bay?” cries Mrs. Sfuyders. 

“Oh, you wicked man,” simpers Fanny. “Don’t mind him, 
Mrs. Spuyders ; it's only one of his awful jokes.” 

Jobsdy glares befogged resentment. (“ Must be a d—d fool,” I 
overhear him remark afterwards, quite illogiottllv, “what’s he 
mean by ta?ken that way? H’m?) “I only asked for the claret,” 
I explain innocently. “ It reminds me of some wine I had one 
day in Constantinople. I was dining with my friend the Sultan, 
just m famille, yon know; and says he ‘ Motlky, old boy’—ho 
always calk'd mo by my first name— ‘Motlky, old boy, try some 
of this old Kiosk. Some of tho very best In tho country, Sir, mndo 
for my own privato minaret’ ”- 


“ Kiosk. What in the world is that ?” interposed Sputdebs. 

“ Light wine of Turkey,” says I, “pure juice of the jannissary 
grape'; has a fez about it that is perfectly delicious and”- 

“I thought Mussulmon didn’t drink. How about the Koran ? ,f 
says Seward. 

(I never thought of that.) 

I laid the forefinger of my right hand gently against the side of 
my nose, as if I were about to sneeze out of one nostril and wanted 
not to. 

William appeared to be pleased with the explanation. 

Well, at the proper time there was a general moving of chairs 
and the ladies rustled into the parlor, leaving us men to our wine 
and cigars. Then as we settled cosily down to smoke, and as I 
leisurely sipped that curious old brown 6herry that Sputmrs got 
so cheap at the Siberian Minister’s sale (I never drink champagne, 
it fizzes up against the bridge of my nose and then headaches.) I. 
know that the business of the evening was to be done. That little 
potash, affair was to be fixed. How Jobsbt glowed over it. He 
wasn’t interested in it at ail*, himself; oh dear no! Not in the 
least, though he had a great many good friends in the business, he 
must confess, but then it was surely a sin and a shame to see how 
potash had been neglected. He must say that if our public men 
gave a little more attention to such subjects, it would be a great 
deal better for the country, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. And the 
brown sherry was really capital. 

The fact is, I didn’t exactly understand all he said, but I knew 
that when the coffee came in I took mine with areJissuring convic¬ 
tion that potash was all right, at least, and the country safe for a 
few days, at all events. 

“I wish you had been there.’’ I said to Cabrawat, when I got 
back to my room and found him waiting for me as usual; “it 
was such a nice little dinner.” 
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WILLIE’S LOVE. 


HI MART rORMAn. 


" Why don’t you marry T" said Mrs. Ilaroourt 
to hor brother-in-law, nftor bearing patiently a 
long string of complaints traceable to his baolio- 
lor condition. Site was loaning back indolently 
in hor chair, and started at the blttor scorn in 
lior companion’s looks and lone as ho answered 
her. 

"Marry I aro you inooklng mo, Hannahf 
Who would marry mo t" 

Ho rose as lie spoke, and tlio movomont gave 
a fearful omphasls to his words. His faoe, 
dlvostod of its scornful look, was beautiful, not 
handsome in tlio poetical idea of manly beauty, 
but lovoly ns a woman's. Clustering curls of 
light hair fell ovor a high white forehead, and 
largo bluo oyes, full of lntolligonoe, wore shaded 
by long, tblok lashos, darkor than tlio ourllng 
hndr. The features wero ohiselled like tlioso of 
a Qrcok statue, the straight noso, full lips, and 
dullonto ehln wero almost ohildliko in tiieir soft 
outlines; but glnnoing from tlio fnco to the 
figure, you understood tlio onuso of tlio bitter 
question ho asked. From tlio oflbots of a fall 
wlion quito young, tlio spino was injured, and 
tlio flguro Nature had intended to bo slight and 
graceful was twisted oiul deformed most fear¬ 
fully ; ono knob, too, was injured by the snmo 
fall, and his gait was slow and halting. Yet, 
spito of his doformlty, Dr. Ilaroourt was in 
full prnotlco as a physloinn, and universally 
belovod. His patients declared that his small 
white hand brought healing in its touoh; his 
brother pliysioinns spoke highly of his know¬ 
ledge mid skill, and little suffering oliildron 
strotohed out tlioir arms to bo taken Into Ills, 
hushing their orlos when his soft, musical voloo 
mot tlioir oars, or his gentle, pitying faoe bont 
ovor thorn. . 

For a momont Mrs. Ilaroourt was silent, then 
she strotohed forth hor linnd, saying: "I did 
not mean to pain you, Willlo; I lovo you so 
.doarly, and seo you so universally beloved, 
Hint I spoko only ns I felt. Willie, dear, yon are 
too aonsltivo. With suoh a lionrt and mind as 
you onn offer, nny womnn might bo proud to 
call you husband.” 

Tlio soft molanoholy that was habitual to tlio 
Dootor's faoo oropt over it ns Ills sister spoko; 
but ho shook his head sadly ns slio censed. 

"No womnn shall have her life embittered 
by the onro of suoh a poor cripple as I am, 


Hannah. I onn bear my sorrows, alone. One 
o’olook. Wliero onn llarry be t” 

"HereI” said Mr. Unroourt, entering the 
room nt that instant. You should not have 
waited for me, Hnnnnli.” And ho tossed down 
a heavy valise, aud proceeded to take off his 
overcoat. "Tho oars were dutaiuod by the 
snow storm.” 

"Como and oat your supper,” said his wife, 
after embracing him warmly. " I sat up to see 
that you had It hot and nice. Come, Willie, 
you will join us?” 

" Not to-night. Good-night!” AndtlieDoo- 
tor wont slowly out of tho parlor. 

At the foot of the stairs his brother joined 
him. Ono could sonreuly imagine a stronger 
contrast than the brothers. Willlo stunted', 
thin, palo, and doformod; Harry tall, broad- 
shouldered, hearty, and strong. Gently as a 
woman, llnrrysnid: "You forget tlint I have 
como homo, Willlo 1" And lie llftod his bro¬ 
ther’s slight form in his strong arms, and 
carried him up tho stairway. It was an old 
oustom In tho house, for tho many stairs the 
Doctor had to mount in his professional duties 
tired him sadly, and mndo this last one at 
night positively painful. Willie was accus¬ 
tomed to this onrrlngo to his bedroom, yet that 
night, after ho received his brother’s good-nlglit 
kiss, lie fastoned his door, nnd, bowing his head 
on his hnnds, he sobbed ns a man sobs only in 
Ills oxtromost agony. 

Bitter thoughts woro usurping 1 tho place of 
his usual patient resignation, and murmurs that 
of the prayor ho was wont to uso at that hour. 
IDs sistor-in-lnw’s words had unsealed a foun- ■ 
tain of bitternoss in his lioart whioh lie had 
tried in vain to oloso. His. thoughts ran some¬ 
thing after this fnshioh: " Marry I How could 
I ever dream of lovo with this orippled form, 
those trembling limbs, and poor, pale facet 
Hut I do lovo.l lovo with all tlio bitter agony 
of despntrl She is so bright, so full.of life! 
nnd I linvoovon thought slio rotUmed—fool I 
fool I that took pity for lovo I Pity I it is only 
pity that makes hor voice low and hor eyes 
dim for me; tt is pity Hint olieoks lior dnnolng 
step and merry laugh forme). Slio pities me, 
and I—I love her, lovo her with all tho'wealth 
of a mau’s whole heart, touohod for the first 
timol” 
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Two o'olook, tliroo, four struck, mid still tlio 
passing liours found tlio Doctor in tlic snmo 
nttitudu, crouched down in Ilia largo chair, liis 
face buried in his hands, communing with his 
own heart. Morning’s dawn still found him 
in tho chair, but tlio faint light full upon his 
upturned face, closed oyos, and motionless 
form. Tlio agony of trial was over; his rosolvo 
taken, and ho slept. Ho awoko calm and strong 
in his resolution to conquer his mad lovo, or, 
failing in that, to bury it silently, deeply in 
tho most secret recesses of his heart. 

Tlio same sun that shono on tho puro, placid 
face of tho stooping cripple looked in nt another 
window, upon a different scene—Miss Meta 
Leslie's bedroom. Miss Meta, though a hello 
and nu heiress, was no sluggard, nnd tho first 
rays of tho sun on that bright winter’s morning 
drove sloop from hor eyes, nnd sho sprang out 
of bod to look nt tho soil, white mnntlo of snow 
wliioli bad fallen during the night. Sho was 
by no munns an unsightly objeot for the sun to 
fall upon. Tho tiny bare foot tlint sank into 
tho rioh carpet wore whito ns tho snow outside, 
nnd tho little flguro in its white night-dress was 
gracoful and woll rounded. Tho faco was fair, 
with laughing linzel oyos, bright rosy chocks, 
nnd pretty features; nnd tlio tangled mnssos 
of brown curls that fell around it nnd swopt 
ovor tho fair, rounded shouhlors woro rich in 
color nnd most profuso in their wavy luxuri¬ 
ance. Miss Mutn had a triok of talking to her¬ 
self in a low, plonsnnt voioo, and, ns slio-stood 
there, sho said, softly:— 

11 How wliito and puro it looks! Ilikosnow. 
I wonder if mother will lot mo go out tomight. 
Sho is so afraid I will take cold. It is so funny 
for hor td worry so, whon I am novor siok j I 
suppose it ’a because poor sister Mary diod of 
consumption. 0 how cold it is I” And, having 
arrived at this conclusion, Miss Meta turned 
away from tho window, nnd proceeded to dress 
for breakfast. 

Sho was a sauoy, coquettish llltlo bonuly, 
tills lioroino of miiio, nnd had admirers in great 
quantities, for sho was not only gay, bowitoh- 
ing, nnd bbnutiful, but tho only living oliild of 
n wealthy fntlior. Hor conquests in sooicty, 
fur from making her proud or vain, seemed 
forgotten tho instant lior foot orossod hor own 
threshold, nnd lior plonsnnt laugh, gay songs, 
and bright faco woro truly tho lights of that 
stately house. 

Her mother was an invalid; not so dnngor- 
ously ill ns to alarm her husband nnd oliitd, 
but suffering from a ohronio complaint Hint 
kept her in hor own room years in nnd out, so 


this pretty little sunbeam was tho housokeepor. 
Tile sorvnnts followed her littlo flguro with their 
eyes ns it flitted to and fro in tho big liouso, 
nnd whispered Irish blessings upon lior head 
for a “whole-souled rale lady, as sho was.” 

It was not in tho gay circles whore sho 
roignod as a belle that Dr. Ilarcourt learned to 
lovo Meta Leslie; it was in the protty, oheorful 
room where tier gentle, suffering mother olnlmed 
his professional care. Day.after day ho found 
her there, making her mother’s life bright, in 
defiance of pain, by loving, gontlo oare, and 
Joyous, happy conversation. An hour would 
often fly by unheeded by Willio ns he snt be¬ 
side tho invalid’s couch, and listened to the 
sweet voioo that made suoli muslo to his heart. 
Ho did not know, but ho guossed whoso gontlo 
pity placed tho low onsy-ohnir ready for his poor 
crippled form, and tho inmost ooro of his lionrt 
thrilled to tho low voico that greeted him and 
tho touch of tho soft hand that led him to liis 
sent. 

It was tho morning of tho bright winter’s day 
after tho night of strugglo, nnd Mata sat bo- 
sido her mOllior, waiting for tho Dootor’s visit. 
Her bright orimson morning-dress suited woll 
her glowing bonuty, mid tho littlo hniuls ri¬ 
valled in whiteness the soft wool they wero 
knlKing into protty shapes. Tlio Doctor’s chair 
stood rendy for him; but the long morning 
passud, nnd ho did not come. 

I.nto in tlio afternoon, ho called, staying only 
long enough to attend to his patient, and then, 
for tlio first timo, declining his sent, bowed, and 
left tho room. Weoks passed, and still tlicso 
short, hurried visits wuro all that lie paid; but 
tho task told fearfully upon him. Tlio palo 
cheek grow palor, nnd tho large oyos sadder; 
tho linlting step beonmo slower, and tho bent 
form drooped more and more. Ono day ho 
did not come; a friend took Ills plnco. “Dr. 
Ilarcourt,” ho said , 11 was ill, and had requested 
him to onll.” 

Tho 8 trnngo doctor had tnkon his lenvo, and 
Mrs. Leslie lay still, musing, wlion Motn came 
softly to lior side. 

“MotherI”—tlioro vfas a world of sadness 
in hor onco laughing voico, nnd Mrs., Leslie# 
noticed that hor oheok was very pale—'ll am 
going to seo Mrs. Ilarcourt. I—I want to in¬ 
quire if tho Dootor is very ill. Oh, mother, 
mother I" Tho hot tears woro Streaming down 
tho young girl’s face. 

11 Why, Motn I Meta,-dear,' what alls you?” 

“ I was always afraid,’.'sobbed Motn, “I was 
always afraid lie would dioi'lib is so good, so 
learned, so muoli above other 111911 . Ho has. 
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grown so pallid lately, and Ills fnco Is so sad. 
Oh, motlior, what shall I do If ho dies ?” 

Mrs. Leslie was utterly nmnzod. Sho saw now 
how pure hor daughter's lovo was for this young 
crlpplo—llko that of a child for a toaolior, look¬ 
ing with worship almost upon tho wisdom and 
goodness of one far ahovo hor, and never 
droamlng that hor own gay, joyous nature 
could attraot one so calm and good. Tho mo¬ 
ther was troubled. Tho Dootor was a cripple, 
and poor In worldly goods, and tlion ho had 
given no tokon of love, spoken no word to hor 
nr the little sobbing beauty bosldo hor indica¬ 
tive of proforonbo for her abovo othor women. 
Finally, like a wlso woman, sho concluded to 
troat tho passion tenderly, and trust to time 
for Its ouro. 

“You may go, certainly, Meta," she said. 
“ Qivo my rogards to Mrs. llnrcourt, and ask if 
there is anything I oan do to bo of use.” 

Again tho bright sunlight stroamed into tho 
chamber of the young pliysioian. Tho cheek 
that lay upon tlio snowy pillows of the bed 
mooked their whiteness, and the little thin 
hand scorned almost transparent in the bright 
light. Tho Dootor’s oyes woro closed, but he 
did not sleep. Light stops orossed tho room, 
and ho hoard his slstor's voico— 

“Como in, Meta, ho fs asleep I” 

Metal Ills lieart gave a hearty throb, but 
lie Iny still; tlion the low voice lie loved full 
upon his eon 

“IIow polo ho is I" ■ 

“Yes, vory pnlo. I hopo this is only wonk- 
iioss. As Bpring opona, I hopo the warm 
woather will give him strength.” 

“God grant it I” Tlioro was earnest fervor 
in tho tonos. 

“Stay hero a minnto, Meta, till I scud Kitty 
forwomo medtoino I shall want to-night.” 

Thoy were alono togethor. Tho voico ho 
loved grew tromblingin its own emotion ns sho 
wlilsporcd— 

“So pnlo I 0 Godj spare his life I How ban 
I llvo If he dios I” 

“Metal" 

She did hot start, only bont oror him. 

* 11 1 am hero I” 

“Metal lovo I My Mota. Oh, Motn, oan 
you loVo mo, me stunted, oripplod"— 

“Hush!” 

“Can you bo my wife, Meta f Think wliat' 
I am.” 

“ Your wife—I and not worthy. : You nro so 
good, so far abovo me. Your wife I' Oh, Willie, 
only live, and I wlll pfovo to you liow dcoply, 
how humbly I lovo you.” 


. Tliero was not a loud word, only low almost 
whispered tonus, but sho bunt over him nenror, 
nnd kissed his broad wliito forehead, nnd tho 
oripplo pliysioian know that for his lienrt and 
mind sho loved him, and he had found his truo 
wife. 
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SOENTED DIAMONDS 

There is now, says the late French paper, 1a £port t 
a good deni of talk In London, and also a little in Fiance 
among the fashionable classed, the richest jewellers and 
lapidaries; and hero Is the subject of it. They hare dis¬ 
covered quite recently, m the kingdom of Ava, a new Liud of 
diamond. These diamonds have, ft is Bftid, all the qualities of 
the others—the same transparency, samo consistence ami 
brilliancy. But they present, beside*, the pecnliarity of 
scenting tne ntmospliei e, under the influence of a certain de- 
greeof heut, in ab-ill room, for lustnoce. These singular dia¬ 
monds come fiom that portion of Ava evnteied by the Irawa* 
dy, and where tlio soil presents strata loaded with iron and 
coal. The fragrance emitted by them reaunbles that of am¬ 
ber. a little that of fiankii.cen-e and of a forest Bpecics, aery 
common in tho tropical i egious and known by the name of 
India wood. 

It is believed in the country which produces them, that 
tlic«o scented diamonds possess a talismiuiic power, and that 
the person whom they adorn exerts a kind of fascinating pow¬ 
er over tho«e who ato ttronad. Tho action of snch an extraor¬ 
dinary influence is very much like a moral hyuoptic, an in¬ 
toxic it ion of the affections and feelings of tho heart. But 
there may be in that report a good deal of the exaggeration 
so common with Eastern people. For at ail times tho mire 
sight of diamonds has dazzled, fascinated, ns it were, not ouly 
the eyes, but tlie hearts of most people, more particularly 
young women. 

However, if wliat is said of these scented diamonds is 
really true, those who aro wealthy enough to buy them will 
be able to control, iu a fearful manner, tho feelings of their 
friends With two such stones shining at lier cars, there fa 
no heiress, however ugly she may be, that cannot in¬ 
spire any dird she chooses with the deepest love, and oblige 
him, nolensvolens, to pop the question. Henceforth tho other 
diamonds, so much udmired, bo precious, bo much coveted, 
will bo despimd us glass beads, or as a peony; and no queen 
of beauty, prepariiff for a ball, will deem hor dress complete 
without a few scouted diamonds, to put entirely under her 
power those whom hor natural charm* and her artistic toilet 
w ould have half conducted. 
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